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THe WorK OF THE INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE RE- 
SEARCH BOARD AND ITS APPLICATIONS TO IN- 
pustrRY. D. R. Wilson. Jour. Roy. Soe. Arts, 
Nov. 18, 1921, 70, No. 3600, 3-20.—This paper 
presents a bird’s eye view of the investigations 
which have been made in England by the 
government for the purpose of studying the 
human factor in industry. Mr. Wilson points 
out how precautions to protect the health and 
safety of workers have now been extended 
through attention to their physiological and 
psychological response to industrial environ- 
ment. The methods followed have been the 
measurement of output, of morbidity and 
mortality, of labor turnover, of lost time, and 
of aeecident incidence. Output has proved 
‘he most valuable measurement so far, but the 
others have been closely studied. Results have 


been obtained which throw light upon opti- 
mum hours of work, upon impersonal factors 
in efficiency, such as temperature, ventilation 
and lighting, and upon personal factors, such 
as vocational selection and motion study. 
Excellent diagrams are reproduced showing 
hourly rates of charging blast furnaces, of 
output in silk weaving, and of innate diurnal 
rhythm; other diagrams exhibit variations in 
output throughout the week in different indus- 
tries. The effect of seasonal changes, of light- 
ing and of practice are also shown. Varia- 
tions in output due to these different influ- 
ences are shown to be far more than sufficient 
to make an industry prosperous or the reverse. 
The Board is now appealing to industries in 
their own interests to come forward and help 
in this work, the value of which has been so 
incontestably proved. 
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Mr. Wilson claims that the work of the 
Board is the first systematic attempt to ascer- 
tain facts; that it has a direct and important 
bearing on the increase of production; that 
it has laid bare facts deserving of immediate 
attention; and that already the results are 
bearing fruits. Those unacquainted with the 
work of the Board will find this article of 
great value.—E. L. Collis. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE (A REVIEW OF THE 
LITERATURE). B. Muscio. Indust. Fatigue Re- 
search Board, Report No. 12. His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London, 1921, pp. 57.— 
Among the factors affeeting human efficiency 
in industry, perhaps one of the most import- 
ant is some method of ensuring that, so far 
as practicable, every worker shall be placed 
ab initio in an oeceupation for which he is 
naturally fitted. The high labor turnover 
commonly oceurring among beginners em- 
ployed in factories tends to show that the 
initial selection of an occupation is often a 
matter of chance, and that any permanent 
employment subsequently obtained is only 
secured after a process of trial and error. 
Apart from other considerations, there can be 
nothing more discouraging than the realiza- 
tion that a long period of training has only 
been partly effective and that the time so 
spent might have been used more profitably in 
another sphere. 

The reeognition of these facts has led to 
the development in recent years of the methods 
known as voeational guidance. Vocational 
guidance may be defined as a policy that at- 
tempts, on a scientific basis, to guide each in- 
dividual into an occupation for which his 
psychophysiological constitution fits him, and 
is to be distinguished from vocational selee- 
tion. The former results from asking: For 
what occupation is this or that individual best 
fitted? The latter results from asking: Is 
this or that individual fitted for this particular 
occupation? The former question places at 
least as much emphasis on the needs of the 
individual as on the needs of industry; the 
latter emphasizes the need of a particular in- 
dustry. 

[It has been urged in favor of vocational 
ruidance that adaptation of the worker to his 
work on the basis of natural fitness may be 
expected (a) to effect a decrease of industrial 
fatigue: (b) to bring about an increase in out- 


put; (c) to produce a situation in which the 
worker finds more interest in his work; (d) 
to reduce labor turnover; and (e) to reduce 
the number of industrial accidents, partly by 
lessening labor turnover, and partly by guid- 
ing those who are naturally likely to have 
accidents into occupations in which accidents 
are impossible. 

Methods in Vocational Investigations.— 
The currently accepted method for deter. 
mining the psychophysiological capacities 
required in a given occupation is as fol- 
lows: Groups of persons engaged in the oceu- 
pation and representing different grades of 
efficiency are given a number of tests, the re- 
sults of which are compared with work records 
by the method of correlation. Probably the 
chief difficulty to be overcome in carrying out 
this procedure is that of obtaining a reliable 
efficiency grading for the occupation. 

The choice of the tests to be used in any 
given case has been guided by a variety of 
considerations. The different procedures by 
which the desired information may be obtained 
have been classified as follows: (a) The ex- 
perimenter may use sample tests: that is, 
standardized samples of the actual work may 
be used as tests. (b) He may use analogous 
tests: here the test is no part of the actual 
work but is modelled on it and is similar to it. 
(c) He may first observe the occupation and 
analyze it into its psychophysiological or neu- 
romuscular elements, and then give standard 
tests for each of these elements. (d) Or, final- 
ly, a very empirical method may be used: the 
experimenter may give a number of tests 
chosen at random and simply accept as good 
tests those which yield large correlation co- 
efficients with efficiency in the occupation. In 
practice, this fourth procedure is usually more 
or less similar to the third, since practical 
reasons always demand some limitation of the 
number of tests used. 

[t has sometimes been urged that vocational 
aptitudes are determined not so much by the 
possession or lack of special mental or phys 
iological capacity as by general emotional! 
and temperamental qualities. A few attempts 
have been made to determine whether interests 
could be made the basis of vocational guidance. 
The results obtained by different investigators, 
however, are very conflicting. There is the 
difficulty of estimating the intensity of an 
interest, the psychological facts of competing 














interests, the relatively fleeting character of 
many interests, and the fact that many occu- 
nations excite little or no interest. When it 
s added that the relation of interest to 
capacity 1s ambiguous, and that a youth’s in- 
rerests are often a consequence of insufficient 
knowledge about occupations, it seems clear 
that little use can be made of interest by 
vocational guidanee. It is generally recog- 
nized, however, that temperamental factors are 
very important, and their relation to different 
occupations is urgently in need of investiga- 
tion, 

Special Investigations.—Detailed accounts 
are given of all the past investigations 
that have been earried out on vocational 
cuidanee. The occupations studied include 
clerical work, engineering and metallurgical 
work, music, printing, salesmanship, tele- 
vraphy, telephone operation, transport work, 
and a few miscellaneous occupations. 

Future Investigations.—While the investi- 
vations reviewed suggest that a_ scientific 
vocational guidance policy is certainly pos- 
sible, it is difficult to assess the value of 
many of the results. The investigations not 
infrequently give the impression of somewhat 
rough and ready attempts to solve practical 
problems; and there is sometimes about them 
an air of aecidentalism both as regards the 
person upon whom tests were made and also 
as regards the tests that have been used. Dif- 
ferent investigators, attempting to discover 
the capacities required for the same occupa- 
tion, have sometimes obtained significant posi- 
tive correlation coefficients with very different 
tests. In such instances, the conclusions of 
the investigators are probably individually 
one-sided and need to be combined. 


What seems necessary now is a far more 
systematic and sustained investigation into 
the capacities required for different occupa- 
tions than has hitherto been attempted. If a 
sound basis is to be obtained for vocational 
vuidanee, occasional investigations of the type 
reviewed, the possibility of which depends 
upon the willingness of a few employers and 
croups of workers to co-operate with the 
scientific investigator, while suggestive and 
useful up to a certain point, are insufficient. 

A more adequate method of investigation 


uggests itself. Large numbers of young per- 
ons who are about to enter industry might 
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receive a thorough psychophysiological ex- 
amination. As far as possible, they should 
be re-examined annually for several years, 
first to guard against errors, always possible 
in a single examination, and, secondly, to de- 
termine what changes, if any, are produced in 
the ability to carry out different tests by work- 
ing at different occupations. During a period 
of from seven to ten years, an exact record 
should be kept of the industrial history of 
those who are examined, and their success or 
failure in different occupations should be eor- 
related with their psychophysiological consti- 
tution. Within a decade an investigation of 
this nature, if carried out systematically and 
extensively, should lay a satisfactory scientific 
foundation for a national vocational guidance 
policy. 

The points to be emphasized concern: (1) 
the exact nature of the problems to be investi- 
gated; and (2) the method of investigation. 

In view of the investigations above reviewed, 
the problems may be stated as follows: (a) to 
determine the general intelligence level re- 
quired by each occupation; (b) to determine 
the special capacities (ineluding physiological 
characteristics) required by each occupation ; 
(c) to determine the relation of temperamental 
qualities to efficiency in different occupations. 

Concerning general methods, it is suggested : 
(d) that investigations similar in type to those 
reviewed should be carried out in as large a 
variety of occupations as possible; (e) that, 
in addition, extensive investigations, to be 
continued over a number of years, should be 
inaugurated, for the purpose of making psy- 
chophysiological measurements of young per- 
sons in different occupations and of comparing 
such measurements with occupational records. 

The report concludes with a valuable biblio- 
graphy of English and foreign literature deal- 
ing with the subject.—D. R. Wilson. 


Report OF THE DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL 
Sarety. Reprinted from Ann. Rep. Mass. 
State Dept. Labor and Industries, Boston, 
1921, pp. 83.— The work of the former 
Board of Labor and Industries is continued 
in the Division of Industrial Safety of the 
new Department of Labor created under 
chapter 350 of the General Acts of 1919. 
The duties of the Division include the ad- 
ministration of the laws regarding the em- 
ployment of women and minors; regulating 
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labor on public works; providing for the 
adequate lighting, ventilating and sanitation 
of industrial establishments; providing for 
the guarding of dangerous machinery; reg- 
ulating tenement-house work; and the ad- 
ministration of such general labor laws as 
those regarding one day’s rest in seven, the 
weekly payment of wages and advertising 
for employees during strikes. 

The report gives in detail an account of 
the work of inspection, the number of visits, 
and the testing of the ‘‘block system;’’ and 
there are sections on hours of employment 
for women and minors, industrial safety, 
building trades, new rules for woodworking 
machinery, safeguarding of machinery by 
manufacturers, hoods for grinding wheels, 
industrial health, occupational diseases (lead 
poisoning, anthrax, dermatitis, poisoning by 
vas and fumes), courses in industrial hy- 
viene at Harvard Medical School, special 
investigations, health hazards in the gran- 
ite-cutting industry, health of women and 
minors in laundries, accident prevention, 
the transportation industry, licenses for 
home work, hours for public employees, and 
weekly payment of wages. An appendix of 
about forty-five pages contains a_ tabulated 
report of home permits, employment certifi- 
eates and educational certificates issued dur- 
ing 1920. 

Many facts of general interest from the 
point of view of industrial hygiene may be 
rleaned from the report: 

During the vear about 4,000 orders deal- 
ing with hazards found in the various in- 
dustries were issued. The ‘‘significanee of 
these figures is more fully realized when 
it is understood that in a large manufactur- 
ing establishment the issuance of a single 
order frequently results in removing many 
hazards. ’’ 

There were more than 8,000 tabulatable 
accidents in the building trades of the state 
in the vear ending June 80, 1919, and now 
four imspectors are giving their time. to 
securing compliance with rules and regula- 
tions for the prevention of accidents in 
building operations. The regulations require 
firms engaged in painting to register with 
the Department, and much has been done 
to prevent the use of bad stagings. 


Accidents of the most serious kind oceur 


in the use of grinding wheels covered with 
cast-iron hoods. <A east-iron hood will not 
hold parts of broken wheels. Steel hoods 
prevent accidents. A grinding wheel safety 
code is now in process of preparation, and 
some tentative rules are reported. It is 
advised that hoods be mounted so as to main- 
tain alignment with wheels, the fastenings 
to have ample strength to minimize displace. 
ment in ease of wheel breakage. 

It is said that despite work done in re- 
gard to first-aid equipment, infection from 
minor injuries seems to be on the increase, 
and the statistics show that during the year 
there were 5,603 cases of infection, eighteen 
fatal, and twenty-seven causing permanent 
partial disability. The prineiple of first- 
aid treatment is not successful without the 
real co-operation of the employees. 

During the year, eighteen cases of anthrax 
have been reported and have been investi- 
gated. Usually in plants where there is 
danger of infection, good first-aid rooms are 
provided and foremen are instructed to re- 
port all eases of euts, bruises or abrasions 
of the skin and to require employees to re- 
port for medical treatment. 

Fifty eases of lead poisoning have been 
investigated. Attention is ealled to the haz- 
ard of scouring automobile bodies with sand- 
paper after the priming coat has been ap- 
plied, and to the possibility of absorption 
of lead through the skin in some kinds of 
work. 

‘*New conditions in the industrial world 
have contributed to make fume and gas 
poisoning a serious problem in connection 
with the general health of employees in cer- 
tain types of establishments.’’ The manu- 
facture of dyes, coal tar products and ben- 
zene 1s often carried on without much pro 
tection. Suitable exhausts, and provision of 
sanitary and washing facilities are neces- 
Sary. 

Special investigation was made of the et- 
feet of different processes in the manufac 
ture of tobaeco upon the health of employees. 
The effect upon beginners and upon minors, 
the danger of tubereulosis and other resp! 
ratory diseases, occupational neuroses, der 
matitis, toxie amblyopia, and the genera’ 
effect on the health of women, especially wit! 
revard to the genital system, were consi( 


ered, 




















The health hazards in the granite-cutting 
industry were also given especial attention. 
The introduction of compressed-air surfac- 
ing machinery with the use of pneumatic 
‘rools has inereased the hazards in this in- 
dustry by generating a powdery dust which 
is easily inhaled. In the finer work the face 
is brought close to the point of operation, 
thus inereasing the risk. Portable exhaust 
systems can be made to remove the dust. 
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The wet wash laundry, the laéest develop- 
ment in this industry, is usually carried on 
under bad conditions, with crowding of 
machinery and inadequate provision for the 
disposing of waste water and steam. 

More fatal accidents take place among 
employees in the transportation industry 
than in any other. Of a total of 376 fatal 
accidents in the state during the year, 102 
were in this industry.—G. E. Partridge. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREAT- 
MENT AND PREVENTION 


EXPERIMENTAL Tar CaNnceR. B. Bloch and 
W. Dreifuss. Abstracted as follows from 
Schweiz. med. Wehnschr., Nov. 10, 1921, 51, 
No. 45, 1033, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 
14, 1922, 78, No. 2, 152.—‘‘ Bloch and Dreifuss 
were conducting research in this line in 1912, 
and resumed it in 1920. They experimented 
with rabbits, guinea-pigs and white mice. 
Their results with rabbits were like those pub- 
lished by the Japanese investigators in this 
line, but the ecaneers induced in white mice 
surpassed them in every respect. Guinea-pigs 
have proved refractory to date. The special 
feature of their research is that they experi- 
mented with the different elements of the coal 
tar, as well as the whole tar, painting the 
back of the white mouse with the substance 
daily for 160 days or more. The tumors con- 
tinue to grow in diameter and depth after the 
applications have been suspended, and meta- 
static tumors were found in axillary and in- 
fuinal glands and in the lungs. They found 
up to 20 metastatic nodules in one lung, and 
this lung metastasis was evident in 30 to 40 
per cent. of the mice that lived long enough. 
Their experiments with the different elements 
of the tar demonstrated, they say, that the 
cancer-indueing fraction is a substance with a 
boiling point of over 300° C. freed from the 
bases, phenols, ete., that boil at a low tempera- 
ture. It is effectual even after distillation, 
indueing in four months in 100 per cent. ex- 
fensive and rapidly growing malignant tumors. 
The work was done at the dermatologie clinic 
‘| Zurich of which Bloch is chief.’’—C. K. 


Orinker. 





CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


THE NEUROSES AND THE INDUSTRIAL COM- 
MISSION. Lewis J. Pollock. Nation’s Health, 
Jan. 15, 1922, 4, No. 1, 40-42.—In this paper 
the author discusses at some length the trau- 
matie hysteria which frequently results from 
an industrial accident. Hysteria following 
injury may be due to several causes: ‘‘ (1) 
fear of being severely injured, unable to re- 
sume occupation and support of family with 
ensuing desire for pension; (2) resentment 
and desire for compensation, and rarely for 
causes not associated with either of these two, 
such as would have produced hysteria had any 
other ‘accident’ than injury oceurred., 


‘‘Ts it meant by this that these patients are 
faking, putting this on, that they hypothecate 
their illness? It is not. They suffer just as 
much as if they were disabled from organic 
causes. Is the condition imagined? It is not. 

The symptoms are real enough, but they 
occur only because of suggestion, not because 
of injury or shock. Usually the patient is in- 
jured or is in an accident, he experiences some 
pain or slight disability, he is fearful lest it 
be serious, he becomes introspective, attentive 
to himself, sensations which formerly he would 
dismiss are now indicative of serious ailment. 
His friends ask him innumerable questions 
with entailing suggestions. An_ enforced 
period of idleness occurs. He is examined by 
physicians, who, by injudicious questions, sug- 
gest new symptoms. He is fearful lest he be 
unable to resume his occupation and support 
his family. Here in short is a well prepared 
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. 
field for the development of severe signs of MENTAL 
hysteria. He seeks compensation and legal | 
advice and forthwith a hysteria develops. It HyGiens or THE Minp. L. Branch. Ab, 


does not occur immediately after accident, it ‘tracted as follows from Riforma Med., Dee. 
occurs following a latent period during which 3, 1921, 37, No. 49, 1141, in Jour. Am. Med, 
Assn., Feb. 11, 1922, 78, No. 6, 474.— ‘In 
this opening lecture of the course on nervous 
and mental diseases, Bianchi emphasize 
among other things the stabilizing effect of 
work on the mind, and deplored the prevail- 
ing conception that the fewer hours we have 
to work the better off we are. ‘This is the 
view which politicians and labor leaders—- 

What relation does compensation bear to to promote their own selfish interests—ave 
hysteria? ‘‘It is the opinion of contemporary impressing on the public. The result is that 
neurologists that were it not for possibility of | the shortening of the hours of labor, instead 
compensation the traumatic neuroses would of giving leisure for home duties and family 
practically not exist. life, is deteriorating character and mental 

“Litigation holds out promise of reward health as the free hours are devoted to loat- 
and fosters the neuroses. Prolonged litigation M™g- Work—the great stabilizer of the nerv- 
P ous system—is abhorred and shirked move 


time suggestion has had an opportunity to 
act.”’ 

Such a man is not a malingerer. Malinger- 
ing is a ‘‘wilful imitation of disease for the 
purpose of gain... . Although back of both 
conditions there is an illicit motive, the 
hysterical patient is not aware of it.’’ 


prolongs the duration of a neurosis and pro- ' 
longed forms of compensation work to the and more—a sad perversion of the ideal 
same end. ... As soon as it is recomnized aimed at in the early agitation for the eight 
that immediate final settlement cures a our day.’ Nervous disease is becoming 
hysteria, it will be found that the amount of | ™°re and more prevalent, and the number 
expense, otherwise prolonged, will be reduced. of the insane has trebled in the last twenty 
The quicker the patient recovers, whatever Years. Physicians should be on the lookout 
the initial cost, the less, in my opinion, will be for anomalies in character as well as in the 
the expense. Certainly an early and final Plood or tissues. He says that his forty 
settlement is the only just procedure for such Years of practice have demonstrated that 
a case, In addition to this several essential anomalies in character in children ean _ be 
features in the handling of such a case stand effectually combated by wise management 





out: an early and eorreet diagnosis by com- and hygiene, either in the home or with some 
petent observers, avoidance of careless exam- Wise and patient teacher. Those children 
inations and ignorant diagnoses, a quick re- that failed to get this favorable environment 


turn to some form of work, and avoidance of | or were sent to a large school where all were 
prolonged litigation and its ensuing chances treated alike, had their abnormal traits in- 
for suggestions and fixation, particularly when _ tensified, and grew up to be candidates for 
the patient 1s an observer of the trial of his the reform school or asylum.’’—C. i. 
ease.’’—Katherine R. Drinker. Drinker. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


Gas Masks For GASES Met IN FicHtina Army gas mask for use in fighting fires of 
Fires. A. C. Fieldner, S. H. Katz, and 8. P. various origins. 
Kinney. U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 248, It is pointed out that of the combustion 
Aug., 1921, pp. 61.—This report, which is products of explosives and fuels, both liquid 
well supported by a bibliography and a very’ and solid, carbon monoxide is the most dan- 
complete index, sets forth in simple technical  gerous and is not absorbed by the present type 
and non-technical language the advantages of army gas mask. A new mask and absorbent ” 
and disadvantages, under very definite condi- now being devised will, it is believed, be zz 
tions, of a modified type of United States effective against this gas, as well as against 














the other gases usually encountered in fight- 
ing fires. From a physiological standpoint 
carbon monoxide and the oxides of nitrogen 
are the most dangerous and consequently the 
most important gases to the fire fighter. The 
safest means at present of obviating the effects 
of these two gases is by the use of oxygen or 
air breathing apparatus, although this is ecum- 
bersome and not popular with firemen. 

The present army gas mask effectively ab- 
sorbs the following products resulting from 
the heating of carbon tetrachloride when used 
as a fire extinguisher: chlorine, sulphur diox- 
ide, vapors of ammonia, acetone, alcohols, 
aniline, chloroform, ether, toluene, benzene, 
carbon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, for- 
maldehyde, turpentine, phosgene and hydro- 
chlorie acid gas. Carbon monoxide, illuminat- 
ing gaS as containing physiologically danger- 
ous percentages of carbon monoxide, nitrogen 
oxides, gasoline and petroleum vapors are best 
obviated by the use of oxygen respirators, or 
cas masks to which a source of pure air is 
conneeted by non-collapsible rubber tubing. 

Several types of gas masks and of air and 
oxygen breathing apparatus are described and 
illustrated. The preparation of absorbents for 
cannisters is dealt with and their respective 
limitations pointed out. Highly activated 
charcoal, soda lime, silica-gel as an ammonia 
absorbent, as well as salt hydrates of copper, 
cobalt and nickel with silica-gel, are deseribed 
in detail. 

Experiments with incompletely burned fires 
in closed spaces are tabulated, with analyses 
of the gases resulting. Specifications for fire 
fighters’ masks are appended, with a table of 
thirty-six gases most commonly encountered 
in fire fighting, and a list of Bureau of Mines 
publications relating to this general subject.— 
Philip Drinker. 


THe CatTaALyTic OXIDATION OF CARBON 
Monoxipe. 7. H. Rogers, C. S. Piggot, W. H. 
Bahlke, and J. M. Jennings. Jour. Am. Chem. 
Soc., Sept., 1921, 48, No. 9, 1973-1982.—This 
research was undertaken for the Chemical 
Warfare Service for the purpose of providing 
4 vas mask ingredient which would be a suit- 
‘© oxidizing agent against carbon monoxide. 
e most satisfactory mixture was found to be 
iganese dioxide with silver or copper oxide, 
oth. Water vapor was found to exert an 
reciable effect on the life of the catalysts. 


- 
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Persons interested in the subject of indus- 
trial respirators are referred to the reviews of 
articles by Levy and West, and Desgrez, Guil- 
lemard, Hemmerdinger and Labat, which ap- 
peared on pages 247 and 248 of the abstract 
section of the March issue of THIS JOURNAL.— 
Philip Drinker. 


THE CATALYTIC OXIDATION OF CARBON 
MONOXIDE AT ORDINARY TEMPERATURES. D. Jd. 
Merrill and C. 8S. Sealione. Jour. Am. Chem. 
Soe., Sept., 1921, 48, No. 9, 1982-2002.—This 
is a report of a Chemical Warfare Service in- 
vestigation on the development of a suitable 
catalytic mixture for use as an oxidizing agent 
for carbon monoxide. The authors found the 
two most satisfactory mixtures to be man- 
ganese dioxide and basic copper carbonate, 
and manganese dioxide, copper oxide, eobal- 
tic oxide, and silver oxide, respectively. The 


use of a drying agent, such as caleium chloride, 


is pointed out, and the various factors in- 
fluencing the activity of the catalysts are dis- 
eussed.—Philip Drinker. 


CarBON Monoxip Potsonine. J//. Giinther. 
Abstracted as follows from Ztschr. f. klin. 
Med., Nov. 15, 1921, 92, No. 1-3, 41, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Feb. 4, 1922, 78, No. 5, 396. 
—‘Giinther found evidence of polyneuritis 
from illuminating gas poisoning in about 1] 
per cent. of the 215 eases at the Leipzig med- 
ical elinie in the last thirty years. Hemor- 
rhagie polymyositis was noted in three cases, 
accompanied by elimination of a peculiar 
pigment in the urine in the one fatal case.’’ 
—C, K. Drinker. 


METHANE IN CALIFORNIA GOLD MINEs. B. 
O. Pickard and FE. D. Gardner. U.S. Bur. 
Mines, Reports of Investigations, Serial No. 
2303, Dee., 1921.—The authors describe the 
occurrence of methane in certain California 
gold mines, the geology of its formation, and 
its detection and properties. They refer to 
eleven Bureau of Mines’ circulars relating 
to this gas.—Philip Drinker. 


Tue DETERMINATION OF OXIDES OF NITRO- 
GEN. V. C. Allison, W.L. Parker, and G. W. 
Jones. U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 249, 
Sept., 1921, pp. 13.—This pamphlet discusses 
the physiological effects of oxides of nitrogen, 
the sampling of gases containing these oxides, 
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and their quantitative determination by the 
di-phenyl sulphonie acid method. It is pointed 
out that there is no advantage in determining 
nitric and nitrous oxides separately, since the 
former is ultimately oxidized to nitrogen per- 
oxide in the presence of oxygen and then 
forms nitrous and nitric acids in the presence 
of water vapor. The authors claim that 10 
parts of oxides of nitrogen as nitrate could be 
detected in 1,000,000 parts of the air oxides 
of nitrogen mixture, with an accuracy of 5 
or 6 parts per million.—Philip Drinker, 


BLoop IN TETRACHLORETHANE POISONING. 
G. Rh. Minot and L. W. Smith. <Abstracted as 
follows from Arch. Int. Med., Dee., 1921, 28, 
No. 6, 687, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 14, 
1922, 78, No. 2, 146.—‘‘A study by Minot 
and Smith of the blood of sixty-eight persons 
exposed to a greater or lesser degree to tetra- 
chlorethane, indicates that blood examination 
is of value in the prevention of tetrachlov- 
ethane poisoning and in the diagnosis and 
prognosis of poisoning by this substance. The 
blood changes usually ean be observed before 
clinical symptoms develop. The blood ab- 
normalities include (a) a progressive increase 
of large mononuclear eells, often reaching 
40 per cent. This is the most important 
change. (b) The appearance of many im- 
mature large mononuclears. (c) A_ slight 
elevation in the white eount. (d) A _ pro- 
gressive but slight anemia. (e) A slight in- 
crease in the number of platelets. A_ per- 
centage of large mononuclear white cells 
above 12 is the first sign of a reaction to 
tetrachlorethane, and is a signal for close 
observation of that person. The presence of 
a considerable number of young large mo- 
nonuclear cells, some formed and many 
broken, is to be considered as indicating a 
severer condition than when the same number 
of more mature large mononuclears are pres- 
ent.”"’-—C. K. Drinker. 


EXPERIMENTAL POISONING WITH Picric 
Acip. Candela and Amelio. Il Lavoro, Noy, 
30, 1921, 12, No. 7, 213-214.—In certain ani- 
mals, for example guinea-pigs, it is impos- 
sible to produce icterus by administering 
picrie acid, although there is a marked toxic 
effect. In others, such as dogs, striking icterus 
is produced which is hematogenous in nature. 
Applying these results to picrie acid poison- 
ing in man, it can be seen that they throw 
doubt on the theory that the yellow tint of 
the skin is to be attributed solely to the affin- 
ity of picrie acid for the cells of the cutis. 
Examination of the urine shows only traces 
of urobilin and biliary pigments as is usually 
true in hemolytic jaundice in man, which 
fact seems to point to the conclusion that in 
man, as in dogs, the jaundice of picrie¢ acid 
poisoning is a hemolytic jaundice. In cases 
of icterus of this character it is important 
to remember that the individual may have 
a predisposition to erythrocytic fragility 
which is perhaps not as infrequent as has been 
supposed.—Alice Hamilton. 


TREATMENT OF ACUTE PHOSPHORUS Pol- 
SONING. H.V. Atkinson. Abstracted as fol- 
lows from Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med., Dec., 
1921, 7, No. 3, 148, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Jan. 21, 1922, 78, No. 8, 244.—‘‘ Atkinson 
asserts that liquid petrolatum given one 
hour after taking phosphorus furnishes com- 
plete protection against the onset of harm- 
ful symptoms. Liquid petrolatum is physio- 
logically inert and acts entirely by reason 
of its physical properties. Its use is recom- 
mended in the treatment of phosphorus pol- 
soning. Since liquid petrolatum is a harm- 
less and non-irritating cathartic, it may be 
used to delay absorption from the intestine 
in many, perhaps all, cases of poisoning.”’ 
—C. K. Drinker. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


AUTOMATIC FILTER FOR THE MEASUREMENT 
OF SUSPENDED IMPURITY IN THE AIR. J. S. 
Owens. Jour. Roy. San. Inst., Jan., 1922, 
42 No. 4, 265-268.—Dr. Owens describes an 
automatic filter which he has designed for 
the measurement of suspended impurity in 


the air. The apparatus is essentially a0 
automatic aspirator by means of which, 4! 
regular intervals of time, which may 
varied in length at will, a fixed volume © 
air is drawn through a filtering paper ‘ 
sufficiently fine texture to collect on its sur 


ry 











‘ace the whole of the dirt in the air in the 
‘orm of a diseolored patch which ean be 
‘iterpreted later. This is combined with a 
clock-work arrangement for moving the 
paper after each record is taken, so that a 
fresh filtering area is brought into position 
for the next record, and the time of each 
record is registered. The filter paper, which 
is in the form of a disk and is separated into 
twenty-four hourly divisions, rotates with 
the elock. At regular intervals air is drawn 
through a patch of the paper. In action the 
volume of air drawn through the paper at 
each operation is exactly two liters at atmos- 
pherie pressure—a volume which has _ been 
found quite convenient. Each record is in- 
terpreted by comparing the blackness with 
a standard seale of shades calibrated by com- 
parison with larger paper .filter records, the 
deposit on which has been actually weighed. 
The seale of shades consists of squares num- 
bered from 1 to 20, of even gradation of 
shade from white to nearly black. The 
matching presents little difficulty and results 
can be expressed in absolute units, each shade 
having been found to represent 0.32 mg. of 
dirt per cubie meter, which is equivalent to 
0.54 pounds per million ecubie yards. The 
only attention which the instrument requires 
is the changing of the paper disk once every 
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twenty-four hours, and the daily winding of 
the clock.—E. L. Collis. 





PNEUMONOCONIOSIS AND ASTHMA IN SAW 


Mitt WorKMEN. K. Gade. Abstracted as 


follows from Miinchen. med. Wehnschr., Sept. 


9, 1921, 68, No. 36, 1144, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Jan. 7, 1922, 78, No. 1, 76.—‘‘Gade 
states that, while pneumonoconiosis resulting 


from the inspiration of coal, metal, and min- 
eral dust, and of vegetable material, in the 
form of flour and tobacco dust, has received 
widespread consideration in the literature, 
little has been said about analogous diseases 
resulting from breathing in the dust of wood 
fiber in saw mills, planing mills and similar 
industries. Under the microscope, the wood 
particles in the air are found to have many 
sharp edges and points. Under habitual in- 
halation of wood-fiber particles they set up 
a catarrhal affection of the respiratory pas- 
sages, with many disagreeable symptoms and 
possibly disastrous results. Some wood fibers 
contain alkaloids and ethereal oils, which 
seem to produce an additional toxic effect. 
He therefore urges that greater attention be 
paid to the installation of mechanical devices 
to dispose of the dust, spraying, wearing of 
dust masks, ventilation, ete.’’-—C. K. Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


CERTAIN FUNDAMENTALS IN EARLY DIAG- 
NOSIS OF PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS. Lawra- 
son Brown. Jour. Am. Med, Assn., Jan. 14, 
1922, 78, No. 2, 79-84.—‘‘1. The diagnosis 
of pulmonary tuberculosis is in most instances 
more easily made today than formerly, but 
in the remainder such a diagnosis may tax 
the ingenuity of the cleverest physician. 

‘2. The diagnosis of pulmonary tubereu- 
losis is not complete with the determination 
Only of the presence of the disease, but must 
include also opinions about its activity, stage, 
and place and length of treatment. 

‘3d. Pulmonary tuberculosis should be 
‘pected in every case of blood spitting, 
pleurisy with effusion, persistent cough, un- 

fatigue, loss of weight, fistula-in-ano, or 
longed exposure to infection, whether in 
‘ildhood or in adult life. 


‘*4. It should be remembered that syphilis 
and tuberculosis respect no one. 

‘*5. He who fails on examination to strip 
the patient to the waist may injure not only 
the patient but himself as well. 

‘6. He who would diagnose pulmonary 
tuberculosis early must be willing to pay 
for it in time and eare and patience. 

‘7, Auscultation is vastly more helpful 
to him who is not fully proficient in the 
elicitation of physical signs than are per- 
cussion and inspection, 

‘*8. The detection of rales is the most im- 
portant factor in the physical diagnosis of 
early pulmonary tuberculosis, 

“9. Failure to detect moderately coarse 
rales in pulmonary tuberculosis is due more 
often to ignorance of how to produce them 
rather than to inability to hear them. 
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‘*10. In early stages of the disease, rales 
are to be heard only after a simple or an 
expiratory cough. 

‘11. Persistent abnormal signs above the 
second rib and third vertebral spine, at one 
or at possibly both apexes, demand a diag- 
nosis of pulmonary tubereulosis until it ean 
be disproved. Conversely, such signs at one 
or both bases indicate nontubereulous disease 
until disproved. 

“12. Stereoscopic roentgenograms, care- 
fully taken and carefully interpreted, may 
reveal slight or extensive pulmonary tubereu- 
losis which by ordinary methods of physical 
examination may escape detection. 

“13. In any doubtful case, pulmonary 
tuberculosis should never be excluded with- 
out a careful roentgen-ray study. 

‘14. The presence of three or four or 
more tubercle bacilli in the sputum is the 
surest proof of the presence of tuberculosis 
in the respiratory tract. 

15. Repeated negative sputum examina- 
tions do not exclude pulmonary tuberculosis. 

‘*16. It should be borne constantly in 
mind that any case in which no tuberele ba- 
eilli have ever been found may not be tuber- 
culosis, and this facet should be emphasized 
always when extensive physical signs or a 
long history is present. 

‘17. Next to tuberele bacilli, the presence 
of moderately coarse rales or a parenchymat- 
ous roentgen-ray lesion above the second rib 
and third vertebral spine is the best evidence 
of pulmonary tuberculosis, 

‘18. Hemoptysis of a dram or more with- 
out heart disease or acute pulmonary infee- 
tion, and idiopathic pleurisy with effusion, 
demand a diagnosis of suspeeted pulmonary 
tuberculosis and careful study. 

‘19. The five cardinal diagnostie points in 
pulmonary tuberculosis are tuberele bacilli, 
moderately coarse rales and a parenehymat- 
ous roentgen-ray lesion above the second rib 
and third vertebral spine, hemoptysis of 1] 
dram or more, and pleurisy with effusion, 

“P20. At least one or more of these poimts 
must be positive before a diagnosis of pul- 
monary tuberculosis can be made, 

“21. If all five cardinal diagnostie points 
are lacking, a negative diagnosis in regard to 
pulmonary tuberculosis can be made; but in 
l or 2 per cent. we may be in error, 


‘Oo A negative subeutaneous tubereulin 


test in an early ease enables one to tell the 
patient that treatment at this time is not 
necessary. 

‘23. The diagnosis of clinical activity 
must be based largely if not entirely on symp- 
toms and not on physical signs. 

‘*24,. Pathologic changes in the lungs can 
begin before any signs of clinical activity are 
present and continue long after all have dis- 
appeared. 

‘*25. Cough and expectoration, and even 
in certain cases tubercle bacilli in the sputum, 
are not positive evidence of activity. 

‘*26. Finally, one should imagine oneself 
in the patient’s place, give his ease the study 
one would ask for oneself, and not subject 
him to loss of time, of health and possibly 
even of life, by hasty conclusions drawn from 
carelessly collected and insufficiently con- 
sidered data.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


THe Digrary REQUIREMENTS IN PULMo- 
NARY TUBERCULOSIS. Walliam S. McCann. 
Am. Rev. Tubere., Jan., 1922, 5, No. 11, 870- 
875.—‘‘1. Estimates of the total daily en- 
ergy requirements of patients have been ar- 
rived at by determination of the basal heat 
production, making suitable additions for 
the effects of fever, food ingestion, and of 
coughing upon the metabolism. 

“2. The difficult question of deciding 
upon the proper proportions in which the 
foodstuffs, protein, fat, and carbohydrate 
should be combined, has been approached by 
a consideration of the close interrelation of 
the metabolism with the respiratory and car- 
diae functions. The aim has been to devise 
a diet which will inerease as little as pos- 
sible the volume of respiration and the cir- 
culation rate through the lungs, in order to 
limit the functional demands upon an in- 
jured organ.’’—M. Dent. 


Tus Porrery INpustry AND TUBERCULO- 
sis. Thiele. Abstracted from Ztschr. 
Tuberk., 1921, 34, No. 3-4, in Hyg. Rund- 
schau. Nov. 1. 1921. 31. No. 21. 671.—Since 
the reports from Jena, which brought in! 
question the findings of Koelsech respecting 
the prevalence of tuberculosis as an oceup 
tional disease among workers in the pore 
lain industry, the industrial medieal offic 
of Saxony has given attention to the sat 
problem, and has reached the same cone! 











ion aS Koelsch. He finds that 5 per cent. 

686 persons examined showed signs of 
‘ibereulosis of the lungs. More than 50 per 
cent. of the workers engaged over thirty 
vears In the pottery industry suffered from 
Staublungen.’’ About the same conditions 
vere found among earthenware workers; 
(6.44 per cent. had pulmonary tuberculosis 
and more than 30 per eent. ‘‘Staublungen.”’ 

(+. KEK. Partridge. 


| HE DECREASE IN ANTHRAX MORTALITY IN 
[raLy. G. Gherardi. Il Lavoro, Nov. 30, 
1921, 12, No. 7, 198-203.—Italy, a country 
predominantly agricultural, has always had 
an anthrax rate far above the average. In 
recent years, however, the combined effect 
of hygienic precautions and the therapeutic 
use of anti-anthrax serum have resulted in a 
reduction in the number of deaths from an- 
thrax and in the proportion of fatalities from 
among anthrax cases. 

Statisties of mortality reckoned in five-year 
periods from 1887 to 1916 show that the 
deaths have fallen from 20.8 per million of 
population to 6.2. This is for the whole 
country. The different regions show varying 
rates according as the agricultural part of 
the population predominates. Thus, during 
the period given above the rates for Calabria 
and Basilieata, which are purely agricultural, 
were 45 and 90.5 per million of population, 
while Venetia and Lombardy had rates of 
only 1.9 and 2. Throughout the whole coun- 
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try the mortality from anthrax during thirty 
years has been reduced to about one-third 
of the early figure, but this fall is much 
more marked in the purely agricultural re- 
cions of the south and southeast than in cer- 
tain of the northern provinees where the rate 
has been either stationary or has even shghtly 
inereased. Thus, in the Emilia, in Tuscany 
and in Liguria the rate is maintained or even 
increased because the cities of Modena, Genoa, 
and Florence are centers for the importation 
of hides, or for the leather industries. 

For the same reasons the anthrax rate for 
women has decreased more than that for men, 
since women are exposed to infection only in 
agricultural work, and, as we have seen, 
hygienic measures have been signally success- 
ful in this field, while the work of unloading, 
transporting and treating hides is carried on 
exclusively by men and is not as yet as well 
eontrolled.—Alice Hamilton. 


TREATMENT OF ANTHRAX IN MAN, fF. Mon- 
teleone. Abstracted as follows from Poli- 
clinico, Nov. 28, 1921, 28, No. 48, 1613, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 28, 1922, 78, No. 
4, 314.—‘‘Monteleone extols the fine results 
of antianthrax serotherapy, as he witnessed 
it in thirty-five cases. His research has con- 
firmed that the anthrax baeilli lurk in the 
tissues to the farthest limits of the edema- 
tous zone, and hence eauterization is not 
effectual as it cannot be applied over this 
entire zone.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL 
SENSES 


OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND 
HANDS IN CALIFORNIA INpustrY. Robert T. 
Legge, Cal. State Jour. Med., Dee., 1921, 
IS. No, 12, 461-462.—Dermatitis among work- 
men consists usually in eezematous lesions, 
mainly the result of external irritation from 

osure to dusts, chemicals and oils. ‘‘ Flour, 
cement, and sugar are typical examples 
factors in simple dust irritants of the 
while anilin and«wood alcohol produce 
uamative types, and machine oils and 
rin gas are examples of the group that 
it with pustules.”’ 





occupational skin disease investigated 
that among packers in a large tile and 
i¢ lamp manufacturing company. This 


disease was caused by an Arachnida known 
as the. Pediculoides ventricosus, a tiny para- 
site which attaches itself to the skin by means 
of sucking disks and elaws. To prevent fur- 
ther infection, fumigation by means of sulphur 
of the straw used for packing was advised. 
But with straw to be used in packing metals 
the sulphur process results in tarnishing the 
metals: in this case formaldehyde fumigation, 
followed by a thorough drying in the sun, is 
effective. 

The second dermatitis investigated was that 
found among dried fig packers. This skin 
disease is attributed to the milky substance 
found in the stems, epidermis of the fruit, 
and in the latex tubes of the branches. 
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‘‘Strasburger, a botanist, mentions that the 
latex cells secrete in the milky exudate a 
poisonous alkaloid, calcium malate and pro- 
teid granules.’’ Among the fresh fruit 
pickers the symptoms sometimes appear in 
three or four hours, produce a stinging sensa- 
tion, blister, and cause sanguineous oozing. 
‘In the dried fig packers the symptoms are 
slower in developing, undoubtedly due to the 
drying by causing a destructive action of the 
enzyme, which is found normally in the latex 
of the ficus carica. The abrasive action on the 
cuticle of the hands of the operators when 
pulling open the dried figs permits directly 
this protein enzyme to produce a digestive and 
dissolving action of the tissues, and is the 
etiology that is responsible for the lesions.’’ 

Further investigations will be continued in 
the study and prevention of this seasonal 
occupational disease. In the meantime cotton 
cloves, or rubbing the hands with a high-grade 
mineral oil, sueh as the lighter automobile 
lubricants, are offered as preventive meas- 
ures.—M. Dent. 


PROBLEMS IN THE CARE OF INDUSTRIAL IN- 
JURIES OF THE Eyre. Howell L. Begle. Jour. 
Mich. State Med. Soe., Nov., 1921, 20, No. 11, 
443-448.—The author treats the subject un- 
der the following headings: 

1. Foreign Body in the Cornea.—lIf the 
foreign body is not deeply imbedded, re- 
move with a cotton swab in the first-aid 
room; if it is deeply imbedded, use the 
binocular loup and sharp spud, taking out 


all rust-stained tissue as well as the foreign 
body. If the patient complains much, use 
a solution of borie acid containing a few 
drops of 4 per cent. cocaine. Do not cover 
the eye with a pad. Follow up each ease 
carefully, especially where there is any doubt 
about the cleanliness of the patient. If ul. 
cers develop, ecauterize with phenol, trichlor- 
acetic acid, or the actual cautery, acecordinz 
to the severity of the ulcers. 

2. Burns—More damage is done by 
burns than at first appears. In some eases 
mucous grafts from the lip should be placed 
over the burned area after removing the 
necrotic conjunctiva. 

3. Perforating Wounds.—These should he 
handled with care. Some eases should not 
even be looked at except by a competent eye 
specialist. Gaping wounds of the cornea 
should be covered by a conjunctival flap. 

4. Traumatic Cataract.—Operation should 
not be performed until the eye is white and 
quiet. The percentage of visual loss in an 
aphakie eye is at least 60 per cent. 

)». Sympathetic Ophthalmia. —‘‘An eye 
which has developed iridocyelitis after a per- 
forating injury should be removed just as 
soon as it appears highly probable that there 
will be no useful vision. One should not 
trust in a two weeks’ safety period.’’ If 
after enucleation sympathetic ophthalmia 
does not develop within six weeks, one may 
feel fairly safe. Foci of infection should be 
sought for and removed.—H. G. Noyes. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION FROM A MEDICAL 
Viewpoint. W. H/. Lipman. Nation’s Health, 
Jan. 15, 1922, 4, No. 1, 35-36.—‘‘ Industrial 
medicine is almost entirely a preventive un- 
dertaking. It aims, first of all, to prevent 
placing the wrong man at a given job or 
giving the wrong job to an applicant for 
employment—all of which is to the benefit 
of the applicant, the working foree, and the 
public. Second, it attempts to prevent the 
spread of illness among employees either by 
periodic physical examination or by early 
treatment of sickness. Third, by promoting 
efficient care of accidental injuries, it pre- 
vents complications and reduces disability to 


a minimum. In reality this is nothing more 
or less than safety work; safety for the em- 
ployee, for his family, for the employer, and 
for the public. 

‘‘Complete safety work is composed of two 
parts, one as indispensable as the other: (!) 
a more extended use of mechanical safety 
devices; and (2) a regognition of the impor 
tance of the human element before and atte? 
the accident, without which mechanieal pro- 
tection can only prevent a small number of 
accidents.’’ In discussing this second !1- 
portant factor in safety work, Dr. Lipma® 
emphasizes the importance of the attitude ©! 
the foreman and of the doctor toward the pre 


















































vention of accidents, and during the course 
of their treatment. 

The foreman can help to bring home to the 
men his interest in safety if he sees to it that 
all injured persons, no matter how small the 
injury, are sent promptly to the doctor’s 
office; if he displays interest in the injured 
man after the accident has occurred; and if 
he calls upon or especially inquires after men 
seriously enough injured to be absent from 
work. The foreman must never attempt to 
treat injuries himself, and should discourage 
fellow workmen from giving the injured per- 
son advice as to treatment. 

The plant physician can contribute his part 
toward imbuing the men’s minds with the 
advantages and desirability of safety work 
if he attempts to make the men feel not only 
confidenee in his professional ability but also 
confidence in the fact that he is their friend 
and counselor. ‘‘He must make them feel 
that they can come to him with their accidents 
or their claims for compensation and receive 
the best kind of advice; advice that is fair 
both to them and to the company.’’ He must 
treat the injured men like patients and not 
like ‘‘eases’’? in whom his only interest is to 
make an aecident report.—Katherine R. 
Drinker. 


[IRON-MINE ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1920. U.S. Bur., Labor Statis., 
Month. Labor Rev., Nov., 1921, 138, No. 5, 
1105-1106. — According to a _ preliminary 
statement 459,990 men were employed in the 
iron-mining industry in 1920, and reports 
‘rom the iron-mine operators show that 
there were 106 deaths from accidents in 
1920, and 9,072 non-fatal injuries —a de- 
crease of 33 fatal and 26 non-fatal accidents 
as compared with the figures for 1919. These 
‘igures indicate a fatality rate of 2.34 per 
1.000 men (300-day basis) and an injury 
rate of 200.49. 


INDUSTRIAI 


DRESSING THE INDUSTRIAL INJURY CorR- 
RECTLY. Virginia L. Montgomery. Am. 
Jour, Nursing, Jan., 1922, 22, No. 4, 269-271. 

The treatment and dressing of the minor 
‘dustrial injury differ from the ordinary 
chnie of the hospital in important ways. 
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Of the 106 fatal accidents during the year, 
76 oceurred underground, 10 in shafts, 6 at 
open-pit workings, and 14 in surface shops 
and yards. Of the 9,072 non-fatal accidents, 
6,565 oceurred underground, 169 in shafts, 
1,010 at open-pit mines, and 1,328 at surface 
shops or yards.—G. E. Partridge. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN THE RuBBER IN- 
pustry. fH. 8S. Poole. Safety Engin., Dec., 
1921, 42, No. 6, 254-259.—The more impor- 
tant phases of safety work particular to the 
rubber industry are discussed in this article, 
and are broadly classified under the follow- 
ing headings: fire, accidents due to small 
tools, hazardous machinery, and vapor poi- 
soning.—R. M. Thomson. 


Wuat tHe Sarety Inspector Musr Do 
AND WuaAr He Has Done. J. G. Shaw. 
Safety Engin., Dee., 1921, 42, No. 6, 260-262. 
—This article contains a discussion of the 
purposes and results of safety inspection 
work from the insurance companies’ view- 
point.—R. M. Thomson. 


E.ectricaAL HAZARDS ARE More DANGER- 
ous THAN MecnanicaL Ones. W. J. Pef- 
ferly. Safety Engin., Dec., 1921, 42, No. 6, 
265-268.—This article pertains to the elec- 
trical equipment in factories, and gives 
safety notes on the more common apparatus. 
—R. M. Thomson. 


SAFETY DEMANDS AMERICANIZATION. J. M. 
Stowell. Safety Engin., Dee., 1921, 42, No. 
6, 273-274.—This short article illustrates the 
positive need of systematic safety education 
in the shop in order to protect all workers 
from the indifference, ignoranee and fatal- 
ism of a relative few in their midst.—R. M. 
Thomson. 


SURGERY 


Reduction to a minimum of the loss of time 
by elimination of all unnecessary redressing 
and by strict attention to everything that 
can shorten the time of healing is of special 
importance to industry. Care must be used 
to attach the bandage firmly and to make it 
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adequate for protection, but at the same time 
as trim and as little bulky as possible. Often 
a double bandage may be needed, one to be 
removed when soiled. Using the common 
zine oxide adhesive plaster, the nurse can 
with ingenuity overcome many difficulties. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: 


A bandage is a little thing, but of great 
importance to industry, and the science of 
its proper application is worthy of all the 
efforts of the industrial nurse if she would 


become of the greatest value to her employer, 
—G. E. Partridge. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


LENGTH OF WorRK DAY AND INDUSTRIAL 
HeattH. Reynold A. Spaeth. Nation’s 
Health, Jan. 15, 1922, 4, No. 1, 32-33.—This 
article is a discussion of the diffieulty—in- 
deed, the impossibility—of determining by 
statistical investigations the ideal length of 
the working day. The problem, since it in- 
volves the health and happiness of human 
beings, and not solely the matter of maximum 
output, is a social-ethical problem, and not a 
purely scientific one. ‘‘The failure,’’ accord- 
ing to Dr. Spaeth, ‘‘to distinguish clearly 
between these two levels—the unmoral and 
dispassionate scientific level and the social- 
ethical one—has led to a vast amount of con- 
troversy and misunderstanding.’’ Sidney 
Webb perceived the real nature of the work- 
day problem thirty years ago when he wrote: 

‘‘The demand for shorter hours of labor 
has arisen among the working classes, not 
so much from the conviction that their pres- 
ent hours are injurious to health—though 





that in many eases is the fact—not so much 
from the theory that shorter hours mean 
higher wages—though that theory is in the 
main sound—but from the strongly felt desire 
for additional opportunities for recreation 
and the enjoyment of life.’’ 

Science can undoubtedly aid us in indicat- 
ing the advantages of short hours in one 
industry and of long hours in another—es- 
pecially, for example, in industries where we 
deal with 90 to 100 per cent. machine proc- 
esses—but there is no universal right or 
wrong working day, which can be demon- 
strated statistically. In order to attain the 
maximum yield from labor, the elements of 
work must be proportioned to the physio- 
logical requirements of the workman. The 
speed of economical work must be determined 
by precise and specific studies in each indus- 
try, or, it may be, in each shop.—Katherine 
R. Drinker. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


STATE LAws AFFECTING WORKING WOMEN. 
U.S. Dept. Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 
16, Washington, 1921, pp. 51.— This is a 
very useful summary of the various state 
laws affecting women’s work. The survey 
includes the acts of the state legislatures and 
the regulations of state industrial boards 
which usually have the foree of law. Not 
all the laws have been considered, but only 
those affecting the length of the working 
day and the total weekly hours; rest periods 
and time for meals; night work; home work; 
mimimum wage; and mothers’ pensions, 
Laws regulating working conditions have not 
been included, nor have laws forbidding em- 
ployment in certain occupations, since there 


are a great number of these with wide dit- 
ferences among the states. 

In addition to laws limiting daily hours 
in specified industries or occupations, five 
states have legislation supplementing the 
laws regulating both daily and weekly hours, 
and limiting only the weekly hours for cer- 
tain industries or occupations. ‘‘A compar: 
son of the charts will show that the states 
which have laws establishing the shortest 
working day and week are also the states 
which bring the greatest number of indus- 
tries or oceupations under the provisions 0! 
the law.”’ 

Nineteen states, the District of Columbia 
and the Territory of Porto Rico have pro- 














vided for breaks in the working day, and so 
insure women against too continuous em- 
ployment. Twelve of these states have lim- 
ited the number of days that a woman may 
work in succession, in most cases to six out 
of seven. Fourteen states and the Territory 
of Porto Rico have provided that a period 
of time, varying from thirty minutes to one 
hour, is to be allowed for the noonday meal. 
Twelve states, also the District of Columbia 
and Porto Rico, have ruled that a woman 
can work only a fixed number of hours, usu- 
ally five or six, without either a meal period 
or a rest period of some kind. Thirteen 
states and Porto Rico prohibit night work 
for women in certain industries or occupa- 
tions. 

No state has adequately protected its 


women, however, from injurious hours of 
labor, since a law needs to specify not only 
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a definite number of hours per week but a 
definite number of hours per day and days 
per week. Neither a daily nor an hourly 
limitation alone is_ sufficient. Provision 
Should be made also against too long con- 
tinuous employment; simply to provide for 
a lunch period of definite length is not 
enough. The states which have industrial 
commissions are covering all these points 
more rapidly than those depending on sepa- 
rate acts of their legislatures for each step. 

About one-fourth of the states have laws 
either prohibiting or regulating home work. 
Twelve states and the District of Columbia 
and Porto Rico have established a minimum 
wage for women workers. Forty states and 
two territories have mothers’ pension laws. 

Maps and charts make all the data of the 


survey available for detailed consideration. 
—G. KE. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLU- 
MINATION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEW- 
AGE DISPOSAL 


yoop Ligntina aT Low Cost. F. J. Kins- 
man. Factory, Jan., 1922, 28, No. 1, 106.— 
This short paper states that the cost of light- 
ing for one firm was cut 60 per cent. by the 
installation of mirrored reflectors. It goes 
on to say that cutting down on lighting is 
wasteful economically as the workman’s time 
is more expensive than the cost of increased 
lighting.—M. Dent. 


Makine LicgHt out oF DarKNEss. M. R. 
Jacobs. Factory, Jan., 1922, 28, No. 1, 102, 
104.—Few factories can, under normal con- 
ditions, get all the daylight that they require. 
One textile mill adopted a system of prism 
lighting which eonsisted ‘‘merely in substi- 
tuting for the ordinary window glass a pane 
made of glass with a prism surface. These 
prisms will eollect the light from all angles 
and refraet it into the shop... . It is evident 
that it is quite necessary to have the prisms 
at the proper angles. Where there are a 
number of floors requiring the same intensity 
and direction of light, prisms must be varied 
to meet the conditions on each floor. 

“In deep light wells or courts where there 
is almost never direct sunlight, glass canopies 
are used in addition to the prism window 


glass. They are placed over windows, and 
ean be set at a particular angle to the walls, 
so that the light rays are drawn from the 
sky, received and controlled by the prism, 
and thrown directly into the interior of the 
building. 

‘*Sinee these prism windows have been in- 
stalled, this concern has been able nearly to 
halve its light bills, to say nothing of the 
better working condition, both for safety and 
inereased production.’’—M. Dent. 


Wuy Wuire Watis Pay? J. R. Rogers. 
Factory, Jan., 1922, 28, No. 1, 96, 98.—A 
thorough study of the reflecting values of 
different colored paints in relation to white 
paint was made by a Detroit manufacturing 
firm with the following results: white 100 
per cent.; light green 53 per cent.; light 
yellow 49 per cent.; light buff 44 per cent.; 
light gray 27 per cent.; brown 6 per cent.; 
and red 5 per cent. 

Two charts are given, one showing the 
average hours a day of sunshine, cloudiness, 
and darkness for each month, and the other 
showing the number of deaths occurring 
from industrial accidents. On analysis, one 
finds that the largest number of accidents 
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occur during the darker winter. months. It 
takes about four and a half times more elec- 
trical energy to light a plant with dark walls 
as it does to light the same plant with white 
walls. The difference between the actual cost 
of lighting in these two types of plants rep- 
resents a saving which would easily pay for 
the cost of painting. 

Finally, it is pointed out that good lighting 
contributes toward accident prevention and 


safety, and raises the whole morale of a plant. 
—M. Dent. 


How CLEAN WINDOWS CuT Cost. P. J. 
Harrison. Factory, Jan., 1922, 28, No. 1, 98, 
100.—That diminished efficiency results from 
improperly cleaned windows was demon- 
strated when tests were made in one factory, 
where the windows were not cleaned for 
several months, which showed that fully 50 
per cent. more light was admitted after a 
good cleaning. Not only is the cost of artifi- 
cial illumination greater when windows are 
dust coated, but there is a bad psychological 
effect from dirt and gloom.—M. Dent. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FoR LicuTinc INpuvs- 
TRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. Mass. Dept. Labor 
and Industries, Jan., 1922.—A committee 
appointed by the Department of Labor and 
Industries has drawn up a proposed set of 
regulations to govern industrial lighting in 
the state of Massachusetts. The types of 
work included in the proposed regulations 
have been divided into eight classes aceord- 
ing to the intensity of illumination required, 
and range from the minimum figures of 0.02 
foot-eandles for ‘‘roadways and yard thor- 
oughfares’’ to a minimum of 7.00 foot- 
candles required for ‘‘extreme cases of fine 
work.’’ The classification of the work under 
one or more of these eight divisions is to be 
determined by the inspectors, subject to re- 
view by the department. 

Rules are suggested to govern the shading 
of lamps or working spaces, distribution of 
light on work, entranee and exit lghting., 
switches and = eontrols, maintenance, and 
natural lghting. 

The code is to be tried out by employers 
before being adopted, and a public hearing 
is to be held on May 16 for purposes of dis- 
eussion and possible alterations. The com- 


mittee emphasizes the importance of adher- 
ing to a uniform interstate code, and this 
proposed code differs but little from that 
approved by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. Copies of the pro- 
posed code may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, 473 State 
House, Boston.—Philip Drinker. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ATMOSPHERIC COoNDI- 
TIONS ON INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. HH. M. 
Vernon. Jour. State Med., Dec., 1921, 29. 
No. 12, 353-862.—Moving air, even if it con- 
tains a considerable amount of exhaled carbon 
dioxide, is more invigorating than pure but 
stagnant air. Hill’s kata-thermometer is a 
fairly accurate device for measuring slight 
air currents. If the kata cools half as fast 
again as it does in still air, the air currents 
are moving at 50 feet per minute; if it cools 
twice as fast, they are moving at 142 feet, 
and if three times as fast, at 410 feet. Ham- 
bly and Bedford found in boot and _ shoe 
factories an average air velocity of 36 feet 
per minute, though in 10 per cent. of the 
shops it was 70 feet or more. Bedford and 
Vernon found in the badly underventilated 
potters’ shops a velocity of 18 feet per min- 
ute in winter, and 29 feet in summer. The 
same is found in cotton weaving sheds. 

The term ‘‘draught’’ is very indefinite, as 
it depends on the temperature of the moving 
air and upon the individual exposed. In 
shops where fairly active work is done the 
temperature should be between 60° and 65°, 
though it is necessarily higher in summer 
weather. Potters appear to have gotten ac- 
climatized to a stuffy atmosphere, for at times, 
when investigators found it almost oppressive, 
they considered it ‘‘ just comfortable.’’ 

There is no direct and exact proof of an 
influence of atmospheric conditions upon effi- 
ciency and productivity in many industries, 
but certain trades present very suggestive 
facts on this score. Vernon found a seasonal 
variation in the output of rolling-mill men in 
the tinplate trade, the average output in 
August being 10 per cent. less than in Janu- 
ary. In intermediate months the output 
showed intermediate values which ran para! 
lel with the mean air temperatures deter: 
mined over the seven-year period investigated. 
It is argued that the installation of a thor 
oughly efficient system of ventilation in 4! 



























































iventilated works might increase the aver- 
ave output for the whole year by about 12 
per cent. Temperature effects restricted the 
outputs of laborers in open-hearth steel 
smelters, in steel rolling mills, in puddling 
wrought iron and in deep mines, 


Acclimatization is another factor fixing the 
endurable limit of temperature. This is 
brought about by adaptation of the heart, the 
pulse rate not being so markedly accelerated ; 
by reduction in the respiration rate; and by 
acceleration of the perspiration rate. 

The question of humidity is especially im- 
portant in linen and cotton weaving. The 
weavers show a considerable lowering of 
blood pressure as compared with other in- 
dustrial workers, and there is little doubt 
that their efficiency is impaired by the at- 
mospherie conditions under which they work. 

Atmospheric conditions influence efficiency 
indirectly through the effect which they have 
on the frequeney of accidents, as was found 
in two large shell factories during the War. 
Accident frequency was at a minimum at 67° ; 
at temperatures below and above this point it 
increased rapidly. The optimum temperature 
for accident immunity is rather higher than 
that for working efficiency, but the frequency 
is only a little greater at 60° to 65° than at 
67°, so that this is probably the best tempera- 
ture range to aim at. 

The high mortality in the potters’ trade 
may be partly due to the overheated state 
of their shops, quite apart from the dust 
hazard also existing. The less the ventilation, 
the hotter and more humid the atmosphere, 
and the more crowded the shops, the greater 
the number of bacteria present; and every 
worker, healthy or unhealthy, thereby runs 
an inereased risk of infection—and this risk 
is sometimes very great.—Barnett Cohen. 


PROVIDING Goop Tomets. R. B. Heathcote. 
actory, Jan., 1922, 28, No. 1, 116.—The 
4. F. Goodrich Company uses ‘‘8-foot units 
- White-enameled steel-ware equipped with 
e goosenecks provided with spray-heads 
‘bout two inehes in diameter, located 20 
nches from the bottom of the lavatory, 
‘rough which water mixed with steam flows 
ith some pressure. Also between each 
“ooseneck a liquid soap dispenser, of a tilt- 
‘ng style, is attached, filled with a good 
ality of liquid soap.’’ Other good fea- 
‘res are that the lavatory units have no ston- 
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pers at the waste openings and that paper 
towels are furnished.—M. Dent. 


CLEANING Cuspipors. Ff. K. Douglass. 
Factory, Jan., 1922, 28, No. 1, 112, 114.— 
The B. F. Goodrich Company describes the 
following method of cleaning ecuspidors in 
the hope that the suggestions may be of use 
to other plants. 

‘‘A rectangular metal box is used for both 
collection and distribution, having a cover 
in four parts (this prevents exposing the 
contents of carriers to those not, in sympathy 
with the tobaeco habit), placed on a 4- 
wheel truck and made demountable in order 
that the load, box ineluded, may be promptly 
removed from the truck, and a load of clean 
cuspidors started on its tour of distribution 
and collection. 

‘*Cuspidors are emptied into a digestor 
composed of a 14-ineh sereen receptacle 
placed over a sewer opening, all of which is 
surrounded by a metal eylinder with foot- 
operated cover. When the solid matter has 
filled the sereen receptacle it is removed 
from the cylindrical envelop and an empty 
clean one replaces it, the full screen being 
emptied into a garbage can and covered, 
ready for final disposition at the incinerator. 

‘The euspidors after being emptied at the 
digestor are passed to a bench provided with 
racks properly equipped with pegs on which 
to set the bowl and covers of euspidors. 
These racks are then placed in a machine 
whieh is provided with warm water into 
which has been placed a washing solution. 
The water is pumped into the ecuspidors 
through rapidly revolving sprays with con- 
siderable foree. When this washing is done, 
which requires about 114 minutes, the pump 
is stopped and a douche of steam and _ hot 
water is thrown on them, thereby rinsing 
them of the washing solution, and thoroughly 
cleansing and_ disinfeeting the cuspidors. 
They are then removed from the trays and 
placed in the rectangular box, and are ready 
again for distribution. Of course, when 
trays are removed from the machine, four 
more trays replace them, and so on in mul- 
tiple. The euspidors used in this factory, 
about 5,000 in number, are made of galvan- 
ized metal, about 9 inches in diameter, with 
removable top which is coneave with a 2-inch 
opening. All ecuspidors are cleaned every 
day.’’—M. Dent. 
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INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


HEALTH SERVICE FOR SEATTLE BUILDING. 
Helen A. Carnes. Hosp. Management, Dec., 
1921, 12, No. 6, 56, 58.—The Metropolitan 
Building Company has adopted a policy of 
hiring employees who are fit, of trying to keep 
them fit while they are working for the com- 
pany, and of caring for them when they are 
ill. The company has a doctor who examines 
every applicant for work and decides what 
position he or she is physically able to fill. 
Old employees are given periodical physical 
examinations and advice as to treatment, if 
any is necessary. 


In examining an employee, the doctor takes 
a brief family history, a personal history, 
height, weight, pulse, temperature and blood 
pressure, examines the nose, throat, heart and 
lungs, and makes an analysis of the urine and 
a careful record of all defects. All findings 
are entered on the examination blank. If any 
recommendations are made, the personnel de- 
partment sees that they are followed out. 


The company pays employees for absences 
on account of illness after they have been em- 
ployed six months and after the third day of 
illness. It also maintains a small summer camp 
where employees may spend their vacations 
rent free. The company sees a return for all 
these benefits in increased enthusiasm and 
co-operation on the part of employees, and in 
lessened absenteeism and labor turnover.— 
M. Dent. 


HEALTH SERVICE OF STETSON COMPANY. 
Hosp. Management, Dec., 1921, 12, No. 6, 60, 
62.—The John B. Stetson Company of Phila- 
delphia has every comfort and health provision 
possible for its employees. These provisions 
include factory and office buildings of modern 
construction, with maximum light and ventila- 
tion, cafeterias, rest rooms for women, first-aid 
room, dental department, and a_sixty-bed 
hospital. 

The first-aid room is supervised by a gradu- 
ate nurse and her assistant. Minor aecidents 
and ailments are treated there; serious cases 
are sent to the hospital or eared for by the 
medical director. The company medical diree- 
tor has daily office hours at the plant, and em- 
ployees may eall for advice and medicine for 
the sum of 50 cents. 

Dental service is available from 9 o’clock to 


5 0’clock, two dentists being in attendance, 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon. 
A small charge is made for dental service also. 

The health service has a visiting staff con- 
sisting of a welfare worker and a graduate 
nurse, who visit all employees after they have 
been absent two days. The Stetson hospital 
gives general service besides caring for em- 
ployees. Only 13 per cent. of all patients 
eared for in the hospital in 1919 were employ- 
ees. An employee may have a free bed in the 
ward or in a semi-private ward, or he may 
pay ; a deduction of one-third the usual charge 
is made for him if he wishes to pay.—M. Dent. 


HEALTH SERVICE OF ARMOUR & Co. Hosp. 
Management, Jan., 1922, 13, No. 1, 58, 64.— 
Armour and Company make no pretense of 
being actuated by benevolence in maintain- 
ing their employee health service, but do so 
from purely business motives in an endeavor 


to reduce time lost, absenteeism, and labor 
turnover. 


The Chieago plant of the company has a 
large, centrally located and _ well-equipped 
hospital with a personnel of twelve, which 
includes an X-ray specialist and a dentist. 
Employees are instructed in hygiene and 
eare of the health. The dental work done 
by the company is mostly prophylactic and 
advisory, dental work being advised if seri- 
ous conditions are found. If the employee 
is not financially able to have the work done, 
the necessary funds are advanced by the 
company. 

A gymnasium for men, rest rooms for 
cirls, corrective exercises, and aesthetic and 
folk dancing for girls are some of the differ- 
ent kinds of health service rendered. Any 
worker who has illness in his family may 
request the company physician to visit his 
family. The company also assists in the 
maintenance of a sanatorium in Arizona for 
tuberculous employees.—M. Dent. 


AN INDUSTRIAL EMERGENCY HospitTau. Ber! 
T. Barnes. Nation’s Health, Jan. 15, 1922, 4. 
No. 1, 37.—This paper is a brief description of 
the equipment and work of the emergency 
hospital at the ship and repair yard of the 
Morse Dry Doék and Repair Company, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. The author emphasizes especially 














the continuous day and night service and the 
follow-up work of this hospital; the effort to 
sive medical treatment to all injuries, no mat- 
ter how trivial; the utilization of specialists in 
cases requiring unusual attention; the visiting 
of employees’ families by the hospital nurses ; 
and the co-operation between the hospital staff 
and the editors of the employees’ magazine, in 
their mutual efforts to promote safety work.— 
Katherine R. Drinker. 


1921 AND THE INDUSTRIAL HospiTaL. San- 
ford DeHart. Hosp. Management, Jan., 
1922, 13, No. 1, 56-57, 64.—Many industrial 
hospitals were curtailed in 1921 for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. The business depression. 

2. Over-expansion of the hospital depart- 
ment. Sometimes the personnel comprised 
not only doctors and nurses, but also physi- 
ologists, osteopaths, ete. . 

3. Beeause the physician or nurse failed 
to keep the plant manager informed by 
weekly or monthly reports of what the hos- 
pital was accomplishing. When the man- 
ager knows what is being done by the hospi- 
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tal he is not slow to see the humane and eco- 


nomie advantages of such an institution. 


The physician or nurse of an industrial 
hospital is doubly valuable because he or 
she has gathered a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples governing accident prevention and 
modern manufacturing methods and can 
make remedial suggestions so that the same 
injury will not oceur twice. 


In the R. K. LeBlond Tool Company the 
accident prevention work was placed under 
the supervision of the medical department 
three years ago. The remainder of this ar- 
ticle points out how the co-operation between 
the medical and engineering departments 
has resulted in increased efficiency and safety 
within the plant. One example will suffice 
to illustrate this point. Traumatie conjunc- 
tivitis, blepharitis and keratitis were espe- 
cially prevalent in one department. A con- 
ference was called between the medical and 
engineering departments with the result that 
a safety guard was installed which has en- 
tirely eliminated this hazard.—M. Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING AS A MBANS OF FIGHT- 
ING TuBERCULOsIS. Lee K. Frankel. Pub. 
Health Nurse, Jan., 1922, 14, No. 1, 3-7. 
—This is a very general discussion of the 
possibilities for good in the work of the in- 
dustrial nurse (ineluding both the shop 
nurse and the nurse of the visiting nurses’ 
association) as an educator, in close contact 
With both the public and the industrial man- 
agement, and bringing to the employer a 
knowledge of the home conditions of his 
workers. It is the business of the industrial 
nurse to know the needs of the workers, not 
merely during the hours of work, but at all 
times, and to see that industry takes proper 
care of its workers and extends its interest 
to all the conditions upon which welfare and 
efficieney depend. 

One of the natural results of such general 
Oversight will be the periodic health exam- 
ination, and then we shall be able to find 
‘ibereulosis in its earliest stages and can 
apply treatment with every probability of 


cure. The results of the experiment in 
Framingham where two-thirds of the popu- 
lation were examined show that at present 
not nearly all of either the early or the ad- 
vanced cases of tuberculosis are being 
reached. 

The work of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York shows what may 
be done. There are approximately 275 em- 
ployees working in the New York office, all 
of whom have had tuberculosis, and have 
had treatment at the company’s sanatorium. 
These cases were discovered because the com- 
pany requires periodic medical examinations. 
The nurses, by going into the homes, help 
to find the early conditions producing tuber- 
culosis. Eighty-five per cent. of those treat- 
ed at the sanatorium have been returned to 
work with the disease corrected. 

As a further illustration of what may be 
accomplished by adequate attention to the 
whole problem of the employee, the welfare 
work of a large industrial concern in the 
South is mentioned, which employs fifty 
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physicians and a large number of nurses and 


has a hospital on which it is spending a mil- 


lion dollars. It is a part of the work of 


INDUSTRIAL PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: 





this system to extend care to the families 
of the workers at all times, not merely when 
there is sickness.—G. E. Partridge. 





HOUSING, ETC. 


How Heaurn TaLtks Hep. 7. EF. Ray- 
mond. Factory, Jan., 1922, 28, No. 1, 112. 
—The author sets forth the advantages of 
occasional short health talks to employees, 
reminding them of the fact that personal 
hygiene is necessary to health. An example 
of such a talk is given.—M. Dent. 


CREATING INTEREST IN HeautTH. J. R. 
Jacobs. Faetory, Jan., 1922, 28, No. 1, 108. 
—In this plant pamphlets and posters upon 
the bulletin board had failed in the past to 
arouse any interest in health. The doctor 
thereupon devised a plan to divide the plant 


elubs into teams between which a health 
competition should be held for the period of 
a month. ‘‘Cards were given all members 
containing the information and rules. Daily 
exercise, gymnasium work, swimming, §& 
hours’ rest at night, proper diet, sleeping 
in the fresh air and general care of the body 
were counted. The perfect score was 100 
and failure to observe the rules was checked 
by a committee each day.’’ 


The plan succeeded admirably and gen- 
eral interest in health was spread through- 
out the plant.—M. Dent. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


Morion Srupy «nN Merau PoutsHine.  £. 
Farmer, assisted by R. S. Brooke. Indust. Fa- 
tigue Research Board, Report No. 15, Metal 
Series No. 5. His Majesty’s Stationery Of- 
fice, London, 1921, pp. 65.—This report em- 
bodies the results of an extensive investigation 
into the possibilities of applying motion 
study methods in the buffing trade. ‘‘The 
effects on output and fatigue are clearly in- 
dicated, and certain principles are suggested, 
not confined to the particular process inves- 
tigated but immediately applicable ta all 
trades in which the grinding or polishing of 
The substanee of the 
report is summarized as follows: 


metal is carried on.’’ 


“1. By close observation of the move- 
ments of a number of emery wheel filers, pro- 
vided with seating, glass sereens and econ- 
toured rests, the unproduetive time was con- 
siderably reduced. Then by training, and 
the institution of a team in the case of ‘set’ 
forks, the output in two shops increased with- 
out any apparent increase of effort on the 
part of the workers. 

‘2. The design and provision of seats for 
outside dolliers were arrived at after a close 
study of an individual worker on a wide va- 


riety of work over 6-day periods, standing 
and seated. The effects of seating resulted in 
ereater buoyancy in the workers, and the out- 
put seated is slightly higher than with con- 
tinuous standing. 

‘*3. The methods of work and movements 
of a number of outside grease dolliers were 
systematically observed. Astonishing differ- 
ences were noticed between workers with long 
vears of experience. Eventually a systema- 
tized set of movements was employed in a 
training scheme which resulted in great im- 
provement in the work and piece-work earn- 
ing of many of the older hands. This train- 
ing with novices in a few days enabled a 
standard efficiency to be attained hitherto 
said to be attained only after months of 
practice. 

‘“‘4. A similar study of the movements in 
roughing had also satisfactory results when 
applied to a training scheme, although in ths 
preeess a longer time is required to attain 
proficiency on account of the more comp!! 
cated movements. The attempt to reduce tie 
number of strokes, to do more work with tie 
hands and less movement with the body. 
quickly leads to a more rhythmie use of !i1- 
man energy with increased comfort to the 'n- 











dividual and improved quality of the work. 

“5. The process of glazing on wheels 
dressed with emery was under observation, 
and although the material side of the ques- 
‘ion is somewhat outside the scope of this in- 
vestigation, the change of practice, by reliev- 
ing some of the more strenuous work of 
roughing, gives a noticeable relief to the 
worker and considerably reduces the rosin- 
ing required to keep the roughing wheels in 
condition. This glazing of the edges of 
spoons and forks is of special interest, as it 
is one of the chief differences between French 
and English practice. 

‘6. A recording wattmeter connected with 
a separate motor driving an individual wheel 
enabled a graphical illustration of every sepa- 
rate movement, and an approximate estimate 
of its duration and strength, to be obtained. 
These records for the moment have been spe- 
cially directed to observing the incidence of 
fatigue at different periods of the day’s work. 

‘7. Since in actual practice no worker can 
continuously perform any operations of the 
nature of polishing throughout a working day 
without suitable rest pauses, an attempt was 
made to study the effect of artificially intro- 
ducing regular pauses each hour and com- 
paring the time thus allowed and the effect 
on the work with the time voluntarily taken 
by a steady worker. 

“8. Attention is drawn to some prelimi- 
nary results obtained by running an insiding 
buff at different speeds.’’ 

From the findings reported it is concluded : 

“1. A definite course of training should 
be given to all workers who enter the buffing 
trade, instead of allowing them to pick up 
their trade as best they ean. 

“2. This course of training should be 
based on the principles indicated in this re- 
port. No claim is made that they represent 
4 final stage of perfection, but only that they 
are more satisfactory than the traditional 
methods. 


“3. Further experiments should be car- 


ried out in the buffing trade. Among the 
roblems which require research is that of 
ibration. . . . The connection between 
"iythm, fatigue and rest pauses should be 
ore carefully examined. 

“4. Efforts should be made on the tech- 
nical side to devise an abrasive which is less 
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dusty and dirty than loose sand, and not so 
coarse aS an emery wheel. 

‘*5. Seats should be provided for the work- 
ers and their benches should be modified in 
such a way as to permit the use of the seats 
without discomfort being caused by inade- 
quate space for the legs. 

‘*6. Further research should’ be carried 
out on the proper size and breadth of wheels 
and the most economical speed at which they 
should revolve.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE PACKING OF 
CHocoLates. E. Farmer and A. B. B. Eyre. 
Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., Jan., 1922, 
1, No. 1, 12-16.—Fatigue in chocolate pack- 
ers is mental rather than physieal, as the 
chocolates have to be packed in such a way 
as to produce an artistie effect. By introdue- 
ing a new type of beneh and arranging the 
varieties of chocolates in a more convenient 
way for selection, so as to inerease the 
rhythm of the movements and diminish the 
need for voluntary decisions, the output was 
increased 36 per ecent., though part of this 
improvement was due to the maintenance of 
a more regular supply of chocolates. The 
hourly output curve, previous to the improved 
conditions, showed a rapid fall during the 
course of the afternoon spell, but subsequently 
it kept at a steady level, presumably because 
of a reduction in fatigue.—H. M. Vernon. 





AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE TIN-Box IN- 
pustry. FE. Farmer and R. St.C. Brooke. 
Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., Jan., 1922, 
1, No. 1, 9-11.—Conditions which induced 
unnecessary fatigue in the workers were in- 
vestigated, and in consequence many small 
improvements in the manufacture of tin 
boxes were introduced. For instance, the 
size of the piece of short metal supplhed to 
the workers was found to be unsuitable. On 
substitution of a better size, a saving of time 
amounting to from 30 to 40 per cent. was 
effected in some instances. The sheets of tin 
were not kept at the right height, and the 
girls had to stoop to pick them up. By plae- 
ing the sheets on a box, the stooping was 
avoided, and the time of the complete stamp- 
ing operation was reduced 9 per cent. Again, 
some girls were found to be more expert at 
soldering round boxes than angular boxes, 
and others showed the opposite capacity; 
they were, therefore, sorted out and put on 
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the process at which they were most effi- 
cient. Other experiments in seating and in 


rest pauses were carried out, with useful re- 
sults—H. M. Vernon. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


THE Human Factor 1n Inpustry. III. 
C. H. Northcott. Indust. Management, Dec., 
1921, 62, No. 6, 363-369.—This is a general 
study of the instincts and desires displayed 
in industrial life, with the practical conclu- 
sions for industry based upon the following 
propositions: (1) The springs of human ac- 
tion lie in instinetive predispositions which 
experience hardens into desire or aversion, 
and habit consolidates. (2) A normal and 
healthy life is dependent upon adequate sat- 
isfaction of these innate tendencies. (3) 
The balking or repression of these impulses 
causes disquiet, agitation, or some direct 
form of perverted conduct. 

The most powerful instinet in industrial 
life is the gregarious instinct, and very 
closely related to it is the tendeney to sym- 
pathetic emotion. Another important ele- 
ment is the impulse to gain leadership and 
mastery—and the capitalistic system is 
based largely on the cultivation of this in- 
stinect, which has greater strength when the 
more elementary desires have obtained satis- 
faction. Contrasted with this instinet is that 
of submission which prompts men to follow 
a leader. Analysis of industrial life shows 
other instinets, such as the creative or self- 
expressive instinct, appearing as an instinct 
of workmanship; the instinet of pugnacity; 
and the instinet of fear. 

These instinets are powerful and urge to- 
ward expression; their repression is followed 
by many manifestations of disturbance. 
‘Unlike the unused muscle they do not die 
of inanition.’’ Inner conflicts are caused, 
and one of the most natural results of re- 
pression is anger. 

There is much in industry that is repres- 
sive of the instincts. The gregarious instinct 
is repressed by every effort to destroy col- 
lective bargaining and every refusal to re- 
ceive accredited representatives of workers. 
Modern conditions of industry deny the op- 
portunity of leadership to most men. Mod- 
ern industry is repressive in that it tends to 

suppress initiative and to discourage respon- 


sibility and self-direction. The atmosphere 
is mainly one of opposition. A process of 
modification of instincts, and hardening into 
habits is constantly going on, so that if we 
think of the behavior of man as merely a 
clashing of instincts we leave out one essen- 
tial fact. 

If the repression of instincts were final 
and irrevocable, nothing but disaster could 
result. The hope of a peaceful future lies in 
the alteration of the character of industry 
under the guidance of intelligence. Indus- 
trial engineers have set about the gradual 
changing of industry in the direction of the 
normal expression of human nature. They 
have shown that the gregarious instinct can 
receive due recognition, and it is now being 
demanded that industry shall afford an op- 
portunity for the development of personality 
and of a full and satisfying life. It is re- 
quired of industry that it become a medium 
for education and experience, and the means 
by which personal intelligence, initiative and 
sense of responsibility may be increased. 
These are demands made by the workers 
themselves, and arise from a clear perception 
of their own needs.—G. E. Partridge. 


A COMPARISON OF SPEED WITH ACCURACY IN 
THE LEARNING Process. Mary Sturt. Brit. 
Jour. Psychol., Dee., 1921, Vol. 12, 289-300.— 
It was formerly maintained that in learning 
habits involving muscular activity it is better 
to insist at the outset on accuracy rather than 
speed. Gilbreth has recently controverted this 
view, and maintains that speed, not accuracy, 
should be insisted on, for he points out that 
slow movements are inevitably different in 
form from (the same) fast movements. The 
question was put to a practical test with two 
groups of ten girls, all of them aged 12 to 14. 
They were selected from large groups on the 
strength of similar performances in various 
tests (memory, spelling, ete.). The groups 
were at different schools, so that they could 
not diseuss the experiment with one another. 
Jach subject was given two half-hours’ teach 

















ing a week in typewriting for sixteen weeks. 
The subjects at one school were told that speed 
was the important consideration, and they 
were given marks and prizes simply for speed; 
while the other group were told to aim at ac- 
curacy, and their papers were returned to 
them, corrected for mistakes, but with no men- 
tion of speed. Then for six weeks the instruc- 
tions given to the two groups were reversed, 
and it was found that almost immediately the 
‘“aeeuraecy group,’’ though previously much 
slower, attained the same speed as the former 
‘‘sneed’’ group, but the speed group did not 
attain the accuracy of the former ‘‘accuracy’’ 
group till the end of the six weeks. Hence it 
appears that, so far as typewriting is con- 
cerned, the same speed is obtained finally 
whether or not speed is insisted on at the start. 
Also it seems probable that a high quality of 
work ean be obtained finally, without insisting 
on a high quality throughout the learning pro- 
cess. Still, it seems unwise to demand speed 
from the very beginning, as it becomes more 
difficult for the learner to acquire correct 
movements.—H. M. Vernon. 
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TESTS FOR CLERICAL Occupations. Cyril 
Burt. Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., Jan., 
1922, 1, No. 1, 23-27.—A very elaborate set of 
tests for clerical occupations is described, 


which includes graded tests of intelligence and 


educational attainments, 1. e., tests of linguis- 
tic ability and general information, and nu- 
merous tests of speed and accuracy in type- 
writing and shorthand. The whole series takes 
about two hours, and was applied to thirty 


typists in the office of an Education Authority. 


The results of the test agreed very closely with 
the general views of the supervisor, and it was 
possible to deduce from the individual per- 
formances a list of minimal standards of merit 
(1) for those capable of work of a high order 
of intelligence; (2) for those capable of mere- 
ly mechanical work; (3) for those at present 
unfit for practical work, but likely to become 
capable after further training; and (4) for 
those ineapable of shorthand and typing. De- 
tailed correlations will be published later.— 
H. M. Vernon. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


LECTURE CONFERENCE FOR WELFARE SUPER- 
visors. Industrial Welfare Society, London, 
1921.—This publication reports the proceed- 
ings of the second annual conference of the 
Industrial Welfare Society, which was held at 
Balliol College, Oxford. Conferences such as 
this were inaugurated during the War by the 
Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry 
of Munitions. Their success has led to their 
continuance; indeed, a further conference 
was held (also at Balliol College) by the 
Welfare Workers’ Institute in January of 
this year. The value of these conferences, 
where the members attending live together for 
several days in college, meet one another for 
exchange of views, and hold informal gather- 
ings at any moment, is far greater than can be 
evaluated by merely reviewing the lectures 
and addresses given. 

The conference was opened by Lord Gorell, 
first chairman of the Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mittee (now succeeded by Lord Chelmsford, 
late Viceroy of India). He dwelt upon the 
unique way in which, under the Mining In- 
dustry Aet, the welfare movement is being 


spread throughout the coal fields, and in the 
course of a scholarly address emphasized the 
importance of education to industrial welfare. 
Dr. Gorell spoke from his experience in or- 
ganizing education for the army, and from the 
benefit which has resulted. That way leads to 
knowledge, at once the foe of unrest and the 
foundation of sound practice. Mr. C. D. 
Burns discussed economic history, with special 
reference to industry and to the factors con- 
cerned with industrial legislation in the nine- 
teenth century. He showed how each advance 
was a step on the road to the welfare move- 
ment, by which a man should be able to find 
his humanity, not merely in leisure, but in his 
actual work. The next lecturer was Mr. E. 
Farmer, who dealt with industrial psychology, 
a subject bound to come to the front once the 
individuality of each worker receives atten- 
tion. Stress was laid on the need for separat- 
ing this subject from that of the economies of 
production. Efficiency may and, indeed, is 
bound to result, but efficiency should not be 
the only objective. The individual, his eapac- 
ity and natural rhythms, and the way in which 
physical energy can be conserved and not 
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wastefully expended, should come first. Un- 
profitable industrial disputes are often based 
on psychological irritation, an irritation re- 
sulting from wasteful expenditure of energy ; 
while industrial accidents are frequently an 
outward sign of the same inward and mun- 
dane ennui. Here vocational selection, occu- 
pational training and motion study are needed 
to enable the worker to find in his work an in- 
tellectual service, in place of a monotonous 
routine, 

The subject of camps and camping was in- 
troduced by Mr. R. 8S. Wood. He told how 
last year railway vouchers had been issued to 
nearly 100,000 young persons travelling to 
camps, but that far too few were issued to boys 
industrially employed; and he impressed upon 
his audience the value of camp life for creat- 
ing a spirit of comradeship, discipline, good 
form and good tone, in addition to a tradition 
of open-air life and of enjoying the out-of- 
doors. Dr. C. W. Kimmins was in his element 
in pressing the edueational possibilities pre- 
sented by the new day-continuation scheme 
just launched in London and elsewhere. He 
pointed out that welfare supervisors had here 
a magnificent opportunity of applying modern 
educational methods and, through research, of 
obtaining an idea of the make-up and special 
aptitudes of juveniles. In this way a neces- 
sary link between edueation and industry 
eould and should be forged. The value of folk 
dances and musie in reereation was made 
manifest by Mr. C. J. Sharp, who told of his 
diseovery of a bit of Elizabethan England still 
existing in the center of the United States, 
where an illiterate and isolated community 
had preserved the songs and danees of ‘‘ Mer- 
rv Enegland.’’ This happy people, who knew 
how to play and live abundant lives, had re- 
tained an art nearly lost by modern industrial 
peoples. Folk dances and folk songs should 
be preserved and taught again; they are 
quickly learned because they are in the blood; 
they supply an outlet for faculties not exer- 
eised at work, and this is the true object of 
reereation, 

The attitude of labor toward industrial wel- 
fare was the subject of a pronouncement by 
Mr. F. Bramley. He laid his hand on the cold 
Marxian doctrine that improvements which 
tend to make industrial conditions under 
capitalism more tolerable only perpetuate a 


wrong economic system, and declared it not 
merely moribund, but dead. He welcomed 
welfare and all means of health culture as 
advantageous to physical and mental develop- 
ment. By this means may be broken down the 
antagonism and suspicion only too prevalent 
today between employers and workers; for 
welfare work cannot be successful without the 
eonsent and goodwill of both workers and em- 
ployers. He promised the movement the un- 
qualified support of organized labor. This 
address, which should be read as .published, 
was one of great importance, and marks the 
creat advance made from the semi-veiled or 
open opposition of only four years ago. 

Sir Andrew Dunean, who followed, spoke 
from the employer’s point of view and pointed 
out that welfare was a movement on the part 
of industry itself, not driven thereto by legis- 
lation; it represented a practical problem for 
attack. He placed the inside-the-workshop 
aspect first, by which means men might come 
to say that they loved for its own sake the 
work which provides their livelihood. Welfare 
should start with the juveniles, to whom men 
should show example in eraftsmanship and 
conduct, and employers should extend sym- 
pathy and encouragement during apprentice- 
ship in eraft training and eraft discipline. In 
relation to outside-the-workshop activities, the 
employer only functions as any other eitizen 
to maintain the spirit of welfare which en- 
dures whether times be good or bad. He held 
that the welfare of those employed was an 
obligation or burden which industry cannot 
afford to pass on entirely to other aspects of 
communal life and eitizenship. 

The last address was delivered by Professor 
E. L. Collis, who, in dealing with the health ot 
the industrial worker, pointed out certain 
broad principles of health and the way in 
which welfare supervisors can act as apostles 
of preventive medicine. In so doing, he 
touched upon the importance of ventilation, 
personal hygiene, drinking water, food and 
light, as well as the rules underlying activity 
and fatigue. He, like the previous speaker, 
laid stress on the paramount importance of 
inside-the-workshop conditions, and warned 
his hearers against devoting too much time tv 
the more showy and attractive subject of 
recreation.—E,. L. Collis. 
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nelusion of article; the first part was 
tracted in THis JOURNAL, Jan., 1922, 3, 
9, 205.) 
factory and in the surrounding com- 


Supervision of conditions in 





itv should be entrusted to the same of- 
il. Industrial hygiene cannot dispense 
1 the constant participation of physi- 
iS, acting with the technical inspectors 
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and administrators. The plans used in 
Hamburg are outlined as examples of how 
physicians may participate in several ways 
in such work.—E. L. Sevringhaus. 


Tite PropLeM or INpUsTRIAL HYGIENE AND 
THE CO-OPERATION OF PILYSICIANS IN INDUS- 
TRIAL SUPERVISION. Jfloltzmann. Zentralbl. 
f. Gewerbehyg., Sept., 1921, 9, No. 9, 190- 
192.—The author reiterates and emphasizes 
the arguments presented by Raseh in his 
paper by the same title, which is reviewed in 
the preceding abstraect.—E. L. Sevringhaus. 


Drarr CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS ADOPTED BY THE THIRD SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. In- 
ternat. Labour Office, Official Bull., Dee. 7, 
1921, supplement to Vol. 4, No. 23, pp. 26. 
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—The Draft Conventions and Reecommenda- 
tions ineluded in this number of the Official 
Bulletin are listed below for the benefit of 
interested readers: 


Recommendation concerning the prevention of 
unemployment in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning the protection, be- 
fore and after child-birth, of women wage-earners 
in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning night work of 
Women ino agriculture. 

Draft Convention concerning the age for admis- 
sion of children to employment in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning night work of chil- 
dren and young persons in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning the development of 
technical agricultural edueation. 


Recommendation concerning living-in conditions 
of agricultural workers. 

Draft Convention concerning the rights of asso. 
Ciation and combination of agricultural workers. 

Draft Convention concerning workmen's Goj- 
pensation in agriculture. 

Recommendation concerning social insurance in 
agricu ture. 

Draft Convention concerning the use of white 
lead in painting. 

Draft Convention concerning the application of 
the weekly rest in industrial undertakings. 

Recommendation concerning the application of 
the weekly rest in commercial establishments, 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum age fo: 
the admission of young persons to employment 
trimmers or stokers. 





is 


—M. C. Shorley. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Post-TRAUMATIC NeuROsES: THEIR Mecit- 
ANISM. Joseph Catton. Calif. State Jour. 
Med., Dee., 1921, 19, No. 12, 468-471.—In 
this address, delivered before the Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of the Medical Society of 
the State of California, Dr. Catton presents 
the attitudes of the three schools of thought 
which have developed as a result of the ef- 
forts to explain the basie mechanism of the 
mental and nervous disturbanees following 
physical trauma. The first school holds that 
there is a definite organie basis for the 
phenomena: the second, that the disease 
pictures rest on a psyvehogenic and non- 
organic basis; and the third is made up of 
Investigators who have varying opinions in- 
eluding organie and psvehogenie features. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND 
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The following suggestions are made in thie 
hope that they may indieate lines of in- 
vestigation: 

‘Differential symptomatology should be 
worked out as between the frank and _ less 
frank organie conditions, the latter of which 
have been termed functional. 

‘Surveys should be made of the after- 
histories of accident eases thought to have 
been settled by the ‘lump sum elosure 
method,’ 

‘Early complete examinations should be 
made in order to deteet loealizing organic 
signs which may later disappear. 

‘*Experimental work on animals should be 
continued as regards injuries to the nervous 
svstem following physical trauma with or 
without external evidences of injury.’’—\ 
(". Shorley. 


THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS, BTC. 


Dirruss HEMORRHAGE OF THE Heart Mus- 
CULATURE IN A CASE OF POISONING BY _ IL- 
LUMINATING GAs. Georg Strassmann. Wien. 
klin. Wehnsechr., 1921, Vol. 34, 483-484.— 
This rather rare oeceurrenee is believed to 
have been due to the abnormal constitution 
of the individual deseribed.—Barnett Cohen. 


THe OccuPATIONAL AND Mepical Review 
or Woop Spirit or Metityti Atconon.  F. 


Koelsch. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyge., Sep’ 
1921, 9, No. 9, 198-203.—This artiele pr 
sents a review of the symptoms and the typrs 
of eases of methyl aleohol poisoning, 1 
methods of absorption of the poison, a} 
E. L. Sevrin: 





the necessary precautions. 
haus. 


HAZARDS IN WorKING witht DENATUR 
ALCOHOL. BURNISHER’S Eczema. F. Koels 








Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Sept., 1921, 9, No. 
9 203-207.—The eezema of burnishers occurs 
anong those using alcohol denatured with 
methyl aleohol, pyridine, or turpentine. The 
cause is not deeided. It may be due to the 
removal of the fat and water from the skin 
hy the alcohol itself, and by the use of the 
strone soap for cleansing. Simple rules for 
rreatment are given.—E. L. Sevringhaus. 





THs IMPENDING PROHIBITION OF THE Use 
or Waitt LEAD AND THE MetnHops or BLoop 
Srupy AS A DEFENSE. Johannes Schoenfeld. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Nov., 1921, 9, No. 
11. 256-264.—A variety of industries would 
suffer severely if the use of white lead were 
prohibited. The conservation of health does 
not demand such a step. Study of the blood 
has made diagnosis so much more accurate 
that the effeets of lead ean be detected before 
clinical signs appear. Experience of the 
author and of others is cited to show how 
early diagnoses are made and how affected 
individuals are eured. The author econsid- 
ers thirty basophile staining red cells per 
million evidenee’ of lead influence, although 
no intoxication may have taken place. He 
believes polvehromatophilia to be even earlier 
as a sign of lead influenee than the _ baso- 
E. L. Sevringhaus. 





philic degeneration. 


LEAD POISONING AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR CONFERENCE. HI. FE: Armstrong. 
brit. Med. Jour., Dee. 17, 1921, No. 3181, 
1042-1044.—A question arising at the Geneva 
Conference was whether medical science was 
i a position to diagnose lead poisoning 
properly, and the report received stated that 
Ouly specially trained medical men could di- 
agnose saturnism. 

The writer complains that his efforts at 

Conference to bring into the discussion 
the effeets of volatile thinners were thwarted, 

that the medieal subcommittee reported 


’ 
The 
i 


it, aS far as painters using white lead or 
Other lead compound are concerned, saturn- 
is the chief risk (although the statistics 
vitiated in several ways), and that by far 
most important danger is from dust that 
‘hters through the nose and mouth. 
The dust produced by dry rubbing down 
ie chief risk in painting, and if this is 
inated and eareless work deprecated 
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there should be little objection to house- 
painting as an oceupation. The risks from 
lead poisoning in the white lead and the pot- 
tery industries have been nearly abolished by 
the introduction of mechanical methods of 
removing dust and by wise regulations. It 
is also proved conelusively that volatile com- 
pounds of lead are not given off by paint as 
Turpentine, on 
the other hand, is a cause of poisoning which 
has often been attributed to lead. In fact, 
all solvents of oil which can be used as thin- 
ners in paints and varnishes are lethal sub- 


has been so often asserted. 


stances, and there is danger in repeated and 
continued exposure to small amounts of tur- 
pentine and = similar substances. —G. E. 
Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING IN) MAKING COAL- 
Tar Dyes AND Dyk INTERMEDIATES. Alice 
Hamilton. U. S. Dept. Labor, Bull. No. 
280, 1921, pp. 87.—This report on_ the 
hazards from poisoning in the industries us- 
ing coal tar dyes and intermediates is based 
in part on inspections of plants in the 
United States and in Europe, and in part 
on a study of all the available literature 
dealing with the subject. There is a_ brief 
historical review indieating the — rapid 
change from crude and eareless practices to 
the present stage of efficiency, a stage which, 
however, leaves room for much improvement. 
The fullest 
benzene derivatives, but phosgene, the = ali- 


treatment is. given to. the 


phatie compounds and inorganie compounds 
are also reported on. Lists of the substances 
that are shown to be harmful by the reports 
of factory inspectors both in the Unitec 
States and Germany are given, with other 
data and a summary of the experiences of 
the two countries. The various processes 
used in manufacture are described in out- 
line, since ‘‘it is impossible to generalize 
about the dangers of the color industry.”’ 
There is a section on prevention of oceupa- 
tional poisoning, and the following topies 
are treated in the five appendices: structure 
of the benzene ring and its principal deriva- 
tives; products derived from coal (chart) ; 
rules and regulations suggested for safety 
in the manufacture of benzene derivatives 
and explosives (for Massachusetts); safety 
standards for-the manufacture of nitro and 
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amido compounds adopted by New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania; regulations for the man- 
ufacture of nitro and amido derivatives of 
benzene and of explosives with use of dinitro- 
benzol or dinitrotoluol. 

The subject, as presented by the author, is 
far too complex to allow brief summarizing. 
The paper should be read in its entirety by 
all interested in its topie.—G. E. Partridge. 





VALUE OF CALCIUM SULFIDE IN BICHLOR- 
IDE OF Mercury Potsonina. S. W. Sapping- 
ton and G. A. Hopp. <Abstracted as follows 
from Hlahnemannian Monthly, 1921, Vol. 56, 
753-761, by J. S. Hepburn, in Chem. Abstr., 
Feb. 20, 1922, 16, No. 4, 590.— ‘Of 22 rab- 
bits in which Hg was given as a poison and 
CaS as an antidote, 18 died, 17 within 5 days 
and 1 on the 6th day. Of the remaining 4 
live rabbits, 1 was given a neutral test-tube 
mixture of poison and antidote, another had 
the antidote poured immediately on top of 
the poison in the stomach, a third survived 
after an intravenous injection and a fourth 
after excessive doses of CaS by the stomach. 
Only 2 of the 22 rabbits could, in the prac- 
tical sense, be said to have been saved by the 
antidote.’ 


A ReporT ON THE DANGERS OF PENETRA- 
TING RADIATIONS AND THE MetTHops or Avotlp- 
ING THEM. A. Broca. Abstracted as follows 
from Jour. de radiol. et d’électrol.. 1921, Vol. 
5, 414. in Med. Seience, Feb., 1922, 5, No. 5, 
451-452.—‘ The author begins by giving an 
aeceount of emanation in which he states that 
it is onlv dangerous when confined, and es- 
pecially so to those charging the tubes: those 
who apply either radium or its’ emana- 
tion to patients do not come under the di- 
rect action of its ravs because of the screens. 
He considers the question of the effect on 
the atmosphere and eoncludes that good 
ventilation will avert all danger. He puts 
forward the hypothesis that possibly the m1- 
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nute trace of emanation often observable in 
the air is useful to life or even indispen- 
sable. and says that institutes of radium 
should not be classed as unhealthy institu- 
tions with the quantities at present in exist- 
ence. 

‘Dangers of Penetrating Radiations for 
the Manipulators—Methods of Protection — 
An aceount of the various lesions eaused 
by X-rays and radium is given, and the 
author states that in institutes of radium. 
lesions analogous to the chronic lesions 
eaused by X-rays are seen; leucopenia espe- 
cially is mentioned. To combat this the per- 
sonnel at the Radium Institute of Paris 
have their blood examined periodically and 
are given the holidays necessary to maintain 
the blood in order; these precautions have 
been found to be sufficient. In brief, the 
points to be observed are: (1) only handle 
a radio-active tube with foreeps, taking ad- 
vantage of the falling off of the radiation 
according to the square of the distanee; (2) 
to protect deep organs from effects at a re. 
mote date use lead screens. 

‘*Protection of Medical Personnel and 
their Surroundings.—The author states that 
every X-ray bulb should have an_ absorb- 
ent cover and every beam of rays should be 
as small as possible. These devices will not 
always be sufficient when using penetrating 
rays over a long period, and here advantage 
of the square of the distance law ean be 
taken.’’ 

“Conclusions. — The younger radiologisis 
who take the precautions mentioned above 
are not affected by chronic radiodermatitis 
or by leueoeytie disorders. At present 
radiological installation is not prejudicial to 
the neighbourhood. In conelusion the author 
states that those who make radiology their 
work are much the same as those medical men 
who are daily exposed to infectious disease 
the dangers in the two eases are of the same 
order of probability.’’ 


OCCURRENCE, 


TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


INDUSTRIAL TupEeRCULOSIS. F. Lumbert. In- 
ternat. Jour. Pub. Health, Nov.-Dee., 1921, 
11, No. 6, 621-630.—The main part of this 
paper consists of tables derived from a study 
made by the Prudential Insurance Company 


of New York on the basis of their exper 
ence in the vears from 1907 to 1912. The pe 
centage of deaths from tubereulosis in v 
healthy trades (28 trades ineluded) is giv 
en. The statisties are said to ‘‘eonfirm in 











large measure findings which are now classi- 


-al.”’ but to show also some variation. 


Tuberculosis of the lungs, other forms of 
‘ubereulosis and other respiratory diseases 
causing death are recorded for three age 
eroups (15 to 24, 25 to 44, 45 and over) for 
‘he different occupations of the lst. The oe- 
eupations have been grouped also in regard 
+o the essential hazard involved, and the per- 
centage of deaths (in proportion to all dis- 
eases) is given for the different age groups 
and the types of respiratory disease for each 
occupational group. 

It is shown that different places are taken 
by the same occupation according to the age, 
and it is also pointed out that the relative 
danger of tuberculosis can only be deter- 
mined for any given trade by giving the tu- 
berculosis death rate in it‘as a percentage of 
the total death rate. ‘‘This method of com- 
parison aequits tuberculosis of various un- 
just aceusations.’’ The high tuberculosis mor- 
tality in certain trades corresponds with a 
higher general mortality. 

Greenwood maintains that analysis of 
statistics on these points should take account 
of: (a) industrial seleection—type of phy- 
sigue chosen by the occupation, the age at 
which workers enter, ete.; (b) industrial 
status; (ce) the industrial environment. To 
quote from Collis and Greenwood: ‘‘The 
role of the factory is, by confinement in mo- 
notonously ventilated rooms and by causing 
veneral fatieue, to reduee the resistance of 
the operative to those sourees of infection to 
which he is exposed in the natural course of 


] 
> 
ae 


lt is the theory of Collis and Greenwood 


that the industrial environment, whatever it 

may be, is one. eause of ‘‘tubereulization ;’’ 

and this theory was borne out by experiences 

‘1 industry during the War. ‘‘The propor- 

tion of tubereulosis deaths, as compared with 
ie total mortality inereased from 35 per 
it. to 42 per cent. in the industrial regions, 
it not in the others.”’ 


Tebb conducted an inquiry in some muni- 
‘ons factories and showed that tuberculosis 
measured by officially reported cases) 
s five times as frequent in the group of 
‘tories in which building construction and 
rienie conditions were poor, as compared 
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with ‘‘large modern factories, well con- 
structed and managed in conformity with 
the requirements of hygiene.’’ 

Brauning has published figures about 
tuberculosis among hospital nurses. The gen- 
eral tuberculosis morbidity in this class is 
60 per 10,000, as compared with 63 per 10,- 
000 among insured people in all occupations. 
But a careful study of eases shows ‘‘a 
marked preponderance of infection amongst 
women who were formerly healthy and who 
have had charge of eases of tubereulosis.’’ 

Maes has studied the effeets of a secluded 
and ascetic life as explaining the predomi- 
nanee of tubereulosis in a Catholie congre- 
gation. But Hamel’s results are in partial 
contradiction with the findings of Maes. 

Tubereulosis morbidity and _ mortality 
statistics should be compiled on a uniform 
plan and should not be used without consult- 
ing both the general mortality rate and the 
incidence of tubereulosis relative to other in- 
dustries. The influence of industrial life on 
tuberculosis morbidity might be redueed by 
the application of general measures of hy- 
giene not specially directed against tuber- 
eulosis. 

‘Special surveys should be earried out for 
each separate occupation in order to disclose 
the ultimate avoidable causes of eontagion 
and to stimulate scientific prophylaxis.’’— 
(y E. Partridge. 


DISINFECTING SKINS AND HIaAtR FoR AN- 
THRAX. IfTenry Field Smyth. Am. Jour. 
Hvg., Sept.-Nov., 1921, 1, Nos. 5-6. 541- 
9)6.—*This paper gives details of several 
series of tests earried out by the author on 
the disinfection of skins and horse hair for 
anthrax. 

‘In these tests five strains of anthrax baeil- 
li were employed, an old laboratory stock 
strain, three strains isolated from = tannery 
soak vats and one strain isolated from horse 
hair. 

‘Especially resistant spores were obtained 
by preliminary growth on wheat agar. 

‘“‘Rejuvenation of damaged by 
treatment, but not killed, was encouraged by 
subculture in dextrose-serum-bouillon. 


spores 


‘In testing action on skins the most satis- 
factory method of preparing samples was 
found to be intradermal inoculation — of 
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soaked squares of skin with saline 
sions of anthrax spores. 

‘The lime soak of 5 per cent. CaO per- 
mitted by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
regulations proved to be unreliable, even 
after a 72-hour exposure. 

The Schattenfroh method of soaking 
skins in 2 per cent. ILCL and 10 per cent. 
NaCl solution for 48 hours at room tempeia- 


suspen- 


ture gave uniformly good results if carried 
out under conditions similar to those em- 
ploved in the tannery, and produced skins 
that could be made into satisfactory leather. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


Kyb CONSERVATION IN INpUSTRY.  Evye- 
sight Conservation Bull., No. 1, 1922, pp. 29. 

This pamphlet, published by the Eve Sight 
Conservation Council of America, presents 
one important phase of the study of ‘*‘ Waste 
In Industry’? as conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Federated American Engineer- 
Ing Societies—namely, the chapter on con- 
servation of vision. The subject is treated 
under three headings: hazards, vision, and 
ihuimination, 

Hlazards.—The_ effectiveness of protective 
methods is discussed, and reports from sev- 
eral large industries are included as proof 
of the advantages of goggles. A list of the 
processes or operations in which protection 
to the eves is necessary is quoted from the 
“National Code for the Protection of the 
Ileads and Eves of Industrial Workers,’’ 
and the requirements and standards for goe- 
eles, methods of overcoming objections to 
gogeles, and the treatment of unavoidable 
aceldents are given brief consideration. 

Viston.—* That correction of sub-standard 
Vision produces an inerease in return that 
Will pay for its cost hough no set of fig- 
ures at hand will place this return on a de- 
pendable monetary basis—is the conelusion 
of the management in plants where several 
vears of trial have provided a basis for judg- 
ment. As examples, the experiences of the 
Ilood Rubber Company, of the Cheney Silk 
Company, and of Sears-Roebuck and 


panv are cited, 


(‘om 
higures are given showing the frequenes 


of sub-standard vision, and emphasis is 


‘‘Anthrax infested horse hair ean be satis. 
factorily disinfected by several methods: 

‘“(a) By steam under pressure in 1 
autoclave (15 lbs.) for 30 minutes. 

‘““(b) By dry heat—200° F. for 24 hours 
(but not 200° F. for 15 min. as permitted by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry). 

‘““(c) By formaldehyde as used in Eng- 
land. 


| 
ii@ 


‘‘Cyllin disinfectant in the strength and 
under the conditions certified in England 
will not kill anthrax spores.”’ 


* THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


standards which will give the 
minimum for each kind of work. 

Tilumination.—Although the value of good 
lighting has been recognized for some time. 


placed on the necessity of visual acuity 


necessary 


it has not been sufficiently appreciated, on 
a monetary basis, to enforce its generil 
adoption. This is shown in a tabulated re- 
port of the lighting conditions found in 445 
plants investigated. 


The requirements for efficient lighting are 
stated briefly, and the merits of different 
lehting systems are compared. ‘‘The cost 
for providing adequate illumination for the 
entire industry of the country would amount 
to one-half per cent. to one per cent. of 
wages. The cost per capita of correcting v) 
sion, instituting and carrying out measures 
of protection against hazards and bringing 
the lighting up to good standards, is defi 
nitely greater in the small plant than in tli 
larger organizations—those employing two 
thousand workers or more—and the smal! 
plants are in the large majoritv. Thes 
smaller plants are therefore less ready 
take up any of these measures unless t! 
early returns of a dividend can be clearly 
shown. Reports of more study, the examp! 
of the earher ones to take the steps, must 
brought before them constantly so that « 
forts to check preventable loss along thes 
lines may become more nearly universal.”’ 
A copy of this bulletin may be secured | 
forwarding 25 cents in stamps to the Ky 


Si¢ht Conservation Con 


iil of Amerie 


Thues Building, New York City 
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OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


THe PROMOTION OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION. 
Parr u. NSchoeneich. Zentralbl. f. Gewer- 
hbehyg., Sept., 1921, 9, No. 9, 207-211.—In- 
juries with disability lasting over fourteen 
weeks are due more to the dangers of daily 
ife and work than to the special oceupation- 
a| risks. The inereasing toll of aecidents, 
in spite of laws and mechanical devices, can 
he met only by getting co-operation in pre- 
entive work among all the workers. The 
‘unetion of the school is discussed at leneth 
K. L. Sevringhaus. 





in this regard. 


[NSEPARABLE Sarery Devices. Hans Hed- 
cyich. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Nov., 1921, 
Q No. 11, 271-274.—Diagrams are shown of 
several safety devices which are designed to 
make the different types of presses, to which 
they are attached, inoperable if they are de- 

‘hed or are not used.—E. L. Sevringhaus. 


A Fatal ACCIDENT FROM WELDING A BEN- 
ZINE CONTAINER. Morgner. Zentralbl. f. 
Gewerbehyg., Sept., 1921, 9, No. 9, 211-212. 

A metallic benzine container was sent in 
for repair of a leak. Welding with the acety- 
lene flame caused an explosion with fata! 
result to the operatore because the vapors of 
the benzine had not been completely removed 
vom the tank. Difficulty) in removing 
vapors of hydrocarbons is pointed out, and 
the methods recommended are discussed.—- 


ly. L. Sevrinehaus. 


FM IREFOAM PROTECTION OF ExTRA-HAZARDOUS 
Risks IN MANuFactTories. D. M. Patterson. 
\bstraeted as follows from Chem. and Metall. 
Enegin.. 1921. Vol. 25. SS87-S88. hy W. H. 
Sovnton, in Chem. Abstr.. Jan. 20, 1922, 16. 
No, 2, 304.—‘‘TIn the dve-making, paint and 

imnish industries water has little value as 

‘otection against fire. An automatic Fire- 

am sprinkler svstem is effective. The svs- 

requires two solution tanks and two 
parate piping systems, one pipe to deliver 
SO.) solution and the other NaHCO, 

‘ition containing Foamite. The foam 

Mlueed upon contact of these tw 
volume eleht times 
ir eombined volumes. Mixture is. ef- 
‘ted at the sprinkler head. The tank 


lutions has a 





storing the acid solution must be of 
wood of special construction or of Pb-lined 
steel. The dry pipe system and ordinary 
piping are generally used to eliminate the 
necessity of Pb-lined pipe throughout and 
the system must be washed out with water 
after use. The valveless system used for 
small installations is illustrated. The soln- 
tion tanks are filled 2/3 full of the solutions 
and air pressure built up to the pressure re- 
quired to deliver the solutions to the heads. 
The same pressure is built up in the pipe 
lines through the cheek valves; these have 
a small orifice through them which eompen- 
sates for minor leaks in the air pipes, but 
is too small to compensate when a sprinkler 
head is released. The result of this unbal- 
anced pressure in the solution tanks starts 
the sprinklers.”’ 


SAFETY IN THE CALIFORNIA PETROLEUM 
INpustRY. Roy W. Kelly. Nat. Safety 
News, Jan., 1922, 5, No. 1, 13.—Owing to 
the fact that the majority of employees en- 
eaged in the oil industry are native-born or 
of native-born parentage, the problem of or- 
ganized safety work is very simple. 

The Associated Oil Company, which has a 
typical safety program, has a safety organi- 
zation headed by a safety board consisting 
of: the general superintendent of produe- 
ine fields, the manager of manufacturing, 
the chief engineer, the manager of the tax 
and claim department, and the manager of 
the industrial relations department. Local 
safety committees exist, both in produeing 
fields and in the refineries, of representatives 
of workmen and of foremen. 

The functions of the safety board are su 
pervisory and executive. It originates plans 
and passes upon suggestions made by local 
committees. It secures data upon which to 
base its safety campaigns. In each of the 
eight large divisions of the company, the in 
dustrial relations department has an em 
ployment foreman who is responsible for the 
following matters: employment, Inspection 
of housing and sanitation, investigation of 
erievaneces, safety, ete. 

Records show the causes and number of 


accidents. Of these, the majority are due 
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to carelessness, inattention, or the wrong 
method of doing the work. In order to de- 
crease the number of accidents, educational 
channels have been opened through mass 
meetings with lectures and motion pictures, 
bulletin boards with accompanying  photo- 
graphs, the establishment of a small library, 
and a ‘‘No Aceident Week.’’—M. C. 
Ilamblet. 


CEMENT PLANT ACCIDENTS Cur 75 PER 
CENT. IN 1921 Sarery Drives. H. G. Jacob- 
son. Nat. Safety News, Feb., 1922, 5, No. 2, 
21.— ‘During the past year the Bureau of 
Accident Prevention and Insurance of the 
Portland Cement Association has conducted 
safety campaigns at a number of its plants 
in the form of no-accident months. The pur- 
pose of these campaigns was to prove that, 


taking the plants in their present generally 
well guarded condition, about 75 per cent. of 
the accidents ean be prevented by applica- 
tion of more efficient methods for selling the 
proposition to the men. 

‘Thirty-nine plants during various 
months of the year conducted these no-acei- 
dent month campaigns with the result that, 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of the previous year with approximately the 
same number of men employed during these 
months: 





“The number of aecidents was reduced 
from 155 to 45, or 70.9 per cent; 

‘*Days lost were redueed from 2,205 to 
204, or 77.1 per cent.; 

‘*Deaths were reduced from 4 to 1, or 75 
per cent.’’—M. C. Hamblet. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


UNDERGROUND DresstInc Stations. A. R. 
Nayers. Hosp. Management, Jan., 1922, 15, 
No. 1, 60, 62.—The construction, loeation 
and equipment of first-aid rooms in mines 
are dealt with in this article. A. first-aid 
dressing station should be built with the pos- 
sibility in mind of its being used as a refuge 
chamber, with doors and stoppings gas 


proof. It is sometimes possible to locate a 
station under a diamond drill hole or core 
drill hole extendine to the surface. This 


will help to ventilate the chamber, serve as 
conduit for telephone and electric wires, and 
if the station is used as a refuge after a dis- 
aster, food and water can be lowered to the 
trapped miners through it. 

The minimum equipment required in gov- 
ernment leased mines is given.  First-aid 
material should be kept in tight containers. 
In addition, a well-eyuipped first-aid eabi- 
net, a woolen blanket, a water-proof blanket, 
a set of splints and a streteher should be 
kept convenient to the live workings in each 
section of the mine. 

Objections concerning the stealing and 
abuse of first-aid materials, the tendeney to 
take an injured man to the station betore 
earing for his injury in any way, and the 
fact that men having minor injuries dressed 
at the station feel that it is unnecessary to 
be treated by a physician, are answered. 


MepicAL AND MepicaL-DEFENSE ASPECTS 
OF Fractures. J. EF. Tuckerman. Ohio 
State Med. Jour., Nov. 1, 1921, 17, No. 11, 
(35).—Up to May, 1921, in forty instances 
out of 107 matters referred to the Ohio Med- 
ical Defense Committee, dissatisfaction arose 
from fractures. Fractures cause upwards 
of one-half the suits against physicians, and 
this accords with the experience of medical 
defense committees in other states. The 
keeping of case records is therefore impor. 
tant. 

The various complications arising from 
fracture are commented on: the tendeney 
of charity patients and those misrepresent- 
ine their economic status to be indueed to 
enter suit more frequently than others; the 
physical condition of patients and complicat- 
ing diseases; complicating infections; pain: 
and concealed fractures. The value of the 
radiograph record taken before and after 
setting, the limitations of the radiograph 
record, and the restoration of funetion are 
also disecussed.—G. E. Partridge. 


FrRactURED Femurs. (C. E. Early. Calif. 
State Jour. Med., Dee., 1921, 19, No. 12, 474 
477.—The author coneludes with the follov 
ing summary: 

‘1. Fracture of the femur is a_ seriou 
process, both in its immediate aspect and its 








yossibility of permanent impairment of the 
ortisan’s function. 


“2 The Whitman and Thomas splint 
methods bring almost perfect results if prop- 
erly apphed. The medical profession was 
slow to take them up but the great war, and 
later. experiences in industrial surgery, 
proved their efficiency. 


‘3. Every case should be painstakingly 
watched. Daily inspection and frequent X- 
ray examinations are as essential as_ the 
proper application of the method chosen for 
treatment. 
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‘4. The mobility of the knee should be 
carefully guarded both by free, passive, and 
active movements and massage. 

‘‘T have purposely not entered into the 
discussion of compounded fractures of this 
bone, because the essentials of treatment are 
the same as in uncomplicated cases, save for 
the proper management of the soft parts and 
any ensuing infection. This would open up 
the field of the treatment of wounds and in- 
fections and would really not in any way 
be tantamount to the essential process con- 
sidered here—the treatment of fraetured 
femurs.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC, 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
lk arlIGUE RESEARCH BOARD TO SEPTEMBER 30, 
I9P1. HH. M. Stationery Office, London, 
1922. pp. 65.—This report on the work ae- 
complished by the Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board is one of unusual interest since 
it contains an admirable analysis which sets 
forth how the faets established in the vari- 
ous reports which have been issued fit into 
the whole study of human activity. 

The report first details the means of meas- 
urement used in the different investigations 

output, labor turnover, sickness and mor- 
tality, lost-time and  aeccidents—and_ then 
proceeds to narrate how they have been ap- 
plied in many industries, such as the manu- 
facture of munitions of war; boot making; 
textile spinning and weaving; the manu- 
facture of iron, steel, and tinplates:; metal 
polishing; and foundry work. 

This report shows how eoherent has been 
work, and how immense advances have 
en made in this new science, the study of 
human factor in industry. Regularity 
output from hour to hour, from spei! to 
spell, and from day to day, is found to mark 
efficieney and sound physiological en- 
iment; this follows from the conelusion 
‘hat output is eontrolled by two opposing 





ors: (@) inereased efficiency due to prac- 
which causes a rise in output; and (bd) 
ie effects, which accumulate during the 
eof the spell, of the day, or of the 
. and tend to bring about a gradual 


fall in output. Whatever postpones fatigue 
effects permits full play of efficiency due to 
practice. Rest-pauses, organized to suit dii- 
ferent processes, are found useful to this 
end. Attention to the personal rhythm of 
the workers produces Important results. 
Ventilation planned on physiological lines 
is shown to be of great value and to be prae- 
ticable. Optimum temperatures for differ- 
ent classes of work are established. The in- 
fluence of illumination is displayed. The 
effects of reducing and of lengthening hours 
of work have been fully prospeeted. The in- 
fluence of the human and of the mechanical 
factors on work are established. | Vocational 
selection and motion study have received 
attention; and in relation to the latter the 
new work referred to promises to revolu- 
tionize previous methods and ideas. 
Throughout the report appeal is made to 
statistics and to exeellent diagrams in sup- 
port of the conelusions arrived at. The whole 
is, however, so condensed that no adequate 
summary can be presented. The document 
is indeed quite different from ordinary re- 
ports, and resembles rather a well and care- 
fully written textbook, to which everyone 
interested in the subject of industrial hy- 
viene must turn for information and adviee. 
The machinery and organization for ear- 
rving on the research during the year un 
derwent reconstruction, necessitated by the 
stern need for economy. Opportunity was 
at the same time taken to widen the terms 
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of reference to the Board, so that in future 
the scope of activities may cover all sides 
of human industrial aectivity.—E. L. Collis. 


INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE IN CHEMICAL WORKs. 
KB. FF. Armstrong. Jour. Soc. Chem. Indust., 
Jan. 16, 1922, 41, No. 1, 2-3R.—A brief gen- 
eral artiele to the effect that labor in chem1i- 
cal plants is confronted with work requiring 
a greater degree of intelligence and of a less 
monotonous type than the ordinary piece- 
work met with in general manufacturing. 
Shorter hours of labor and the general dis- 
inclination of the worker to exert himself 
miake the problem of industrial fatigue of 
minor importanece.—Philip Drinker. 


Tite ProsBpLeM OF INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE IN 
INpiA. Gladys M. Broughton. Jour. Indian 


Indust. and Labour, Nov., 1921, Vol. 1, Par 
4.—This article is a good summary of the 
work which has been done in England. In. 
terest 1s attached to its appearance in Indis 
and to an appeal which the author makes 
for similar work to be undertaken in that 
country. She asks for records to be kepj 
of output, sickness, labor turnover, and ac 








cidents for purposes of subsequent scientific 
analysis and study. India presents its own 
problems; industrialism is voung; there js 
no hereditary industrial class and labor 
almost entirely recruited from the ranks o| 
agricultural workers. Hence, unique oppor. 
tunities exist for watching and investigating 
the effect of industrial development, and for 
guiding it, as it has not been guided else- 
where, from small beginnings on_ hygienic 
lines.—KE, L. Collis. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, TLLUMINA 
TION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Tue Report of THE COMMITTEE ( BRITISH) 
ON SMOKE AND Noxtous VApourRs ABATE- 
MENT. J. B. Cohen. Jour. Soe. Chem. In- 
dust., Jan. 16, 1922, 41, No. 1, 1-2R.—A re- 
view of the report of the above committee. 


Philip Drinker. 


SECOND RepoRT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
llome OFrrice) CoMMITTER ON LIGHTING 
IN FacrorIES AND WorksHopPs.  [lluiminating 
Kngineer, Oect., 1921, 14. No. 8, 192.—This 
committee was appointed in 1913, issued its 
first report in 1915, and resumed work after 
the war in 1920. The second report which 
has now been issued deals chiefly with: (1) 


glare; (2) shadow: (3) constaneyv. In the 
first report glare was defined as resulting 
from: ] the effect of looking directly al 
a bright source of light: (2) the annovance 


caused 1)\ the presence of a bright source of 
licht towards the edee of the field of vision: 
3) the result of looking at polished = sur- 
faces. The first essential is the proper shad- 
ing of the light sources, and in this connee- 
tion the eommittee makes the following 
recommendations: 

|. Glare —‘(A 


except one of low brightness within a dis 


Kvery ioht souree 


tanee of 100 feet trom any person emploved 


shall be so shaded from such person that no 
part of the filament, mantle or flame is dis- 
tinguishable through the shade, unless it be 
so placed that the angle between the line 
from the eve to an unshaded part of a source 
and a horizontal plane is not less than 20 
degrees, or in the ease of any person en 
ploved at a distance of 6 feet or less from 
the souree, not less than 30 degrees.’ 

“(B) . . . . Adequate means shall be 
taken, either by suitable placing or scree 
ing of the light sources, or by some other 
effective method, to prevent direet reflectio 
of the hght from a smooth or polished sur 
face into the eves of the worker.’’ 

2. Shadow. (C) Adequate 
means shall be taken to prevent the forma- 
tion of shadows which interfere with 
safety or efficiency of any person employed 

3. (Constancy. ‘(Dp oe. <P No lig 
sources which flicker or undergo abr 
changes in candlepower in such a manner &s 
to interfere with the safety or efficiencs | 
any person employed shall be used for 
illumination of a faetory or workshop.’ 

KE) . . . . That as regards existing 
installations a reasonable time limit sho 
be given before the above requirements 
come operative.’ —T. L. Llewellyn. 








INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING. SOME NOTES ON 
pus ANNUAL Report or H. M. Curer In- 
<pecToR OF FacTrorIEs FoR 1920.  Illuminat- 

Engineer, Nov., 1921, 14, No. 9, 213.— 
\r;tention is called to the Welfare Pamphlet 
\o. 7 on ‘‘Lighting in Factories and Work- 
shops.’ One of the worst features is the 

elect of natural lighting; broken panes 
not repaired but are stuffed with rags, 
idows are allowed to become covered with 
dust or obseured with paint. Thick dulled 
vlass reduces illumination, is_ difficult to 
op clean and = gives a dreary’ lighting 
tect. 

in a sub-report on are welding, Dr. Bridge 
veives an account of the inflammation which 
results from an exposure lasting only a few 
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seconds. Dr. Bridge has. not found perma- 
nent injury resulting, but cases of keratitis 
have been reported by other observers. The 
inflammation usually begins four hours 
after exposure and subsides within twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours. 

Sir J. Hl. Parsons gives a summary of the 
report of the Glassworkers’ Cataract Com- 
mittee. Although repeated and prolonged 
exposure to ultraviolet rays produces changes 
in the lens, the conelusion of the committee 
is that the active agent in inducing the cata- 
ract among glassworkers is exposure to heat 
energy. With the use of the proper type of 
‘Crookes’’ glass the disease would be abol- 
ished.—T. L. Llewellyn. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 


WORKMEN’S COMPEN 


New YorK State MIsceELLANEOUS LABOR 
LAWS WITH AMENDMENTS, ADDITIONS AND AN- 
NOTATIONS TO NOVEMBER 1, 1921. N. Y. State 
Dept. Labor, Indust. Commission, 1921, pp. 
163.—‘This pamphlet embraces provisions of 
the laws of New York which direetly or indi- 
rectly affeet labor, other than the Labor Law 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Law. The 
text is taken, for the most part, from the Con- 
solidated Laws of 1909 with amendments up 

and ineluding the year 1921. Some pro- 

ions are taken from the Civil Practice Act 

from the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

\ few are special or local acts. - Specific ref- 

erenee 1s given in all eases to amendments.’ ’— 
\l. Dent. 


Meriops OF ADJUSTMENT IN LNDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES IN GERMANY. Internat. Labour 
Kev, Jan., 1922, 5, No. 1, 51-65.—A detailed 

‘ory of legislation and the work of courts 

boards governing industrial relations 1s 

The agencies of adjustment are of 
Kinds, those set up by law, and_ those 
ted by ecolleetive agreement. The statu- 





authorities for the adjustment of dis- 
s include the ordinary and_ special ad- 
ent boards. the Demobilization Com- 
oners and the industrial and commercia! 
i's. the euild boards. and seamen’s boards. 
rganization and the procedure of these 


iS IS given. 


ATION AND INSURANCE 


In 1919 there were, in Germany, 264 local 
adjustment boards. The total number of dis- 
putes brought before them was 584,846, some- 
what more than half being individual dis- 
putes, a tvpe that was intended to go before 
these boards only until the labor courts were 
set up. Of the total number of disputes, eon- 
ciliation was successful in 35 per eent.; arbi- 
tration in 36 per cent.; and simple mediation 
without oral proceedings in 28 per cent. 

Kigeures are given also for the disputes 
taken over by the Federal Ministry of Labor 
for settlement. 

A new Labor Disputes Code was submitted 
to the Federal Economie Couneil in Novem. 
ber, 1920, and approved in December, 1921. 
G. E. Partridge. 


Drarr CONVENTIONS. Internat. Labour Of- 
fice, Official Bull., Nov. 23, 1921, 4, No. 21, 
146-447.—In Bulgaria the duration of work 
is now regulated by the Decree of 1919. This 
goes bevond the Draft Convention, m= in- 
eluding commercial enterprises. The Draft 
(onvention admits exceptions, but, on the 
other hand, it offers advantages for the ap 
plication of the eight-hour day to every class 
of industry. The operation of the Draft Con- 
vention will be delayed in Bulgaria probably 
until July, 1924. 

In regard to night work of women and 


young persons, the present Bulgarian law is 
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much more comprehensive than the two Draft 
Conventions. Section 18 applies both to com- 
mercial and transport occupations and al- 
lows no exceptions in the case of persons from 
16 to 18 years. The exceptions provided in re- 
vard to the night work of women are more 
appropriate than those of the Draft Conven- 
tion. Exeeptions are made in the case of 
work especially suitable for women, and ex- 
ceptions are allowed for women after 5 A. M. 
or 6 A. M. and after 8 or 9 P. M. in such a 
way as to allow for two shifts daily. 

Bulgarian legislation has been directed to- 
ward forming a system of legal protection of 
women during pregnancy. By the terms of 
the law already in force, women are entitled 
to a period of eight weeks’ rest before and 
after confinement (one to four weeks before 
and one to four weeks after). The working 
mother receives half the amount of her wages. 
The nursing mother is entitled to two hours’ 
absence from work on Saturdays for a period 
of six months without wage reduction. The 
Insurance Act has modified this, and the wom- 
an receives a benefit from the workers’ in- 
surance fund. There will be no diffieulty in 
ratifying the Convention, since the differ- 
ences between this and the law now in foree 
are slight.—G. E. Partridge. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AN AID TO 
MconomMic Securiry. Seebohm Rowntree. 
Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Dee., 1921, 11, No. 
4. 295-298.—The menace of unemployment is 
a serious evil, and it is the duty of the com- 
munity to take every step to steady the labor 
market and to provide work for the unem- 
ploved. But when all has been done there 
still remains a margin of unemploved which 
probably amounts, in a series of years, to 
about 5 per cent. Industry should make 
some adequate provision for this margin 
when it cannot be absorbed. Industry should 
pay enough to prevent serious privation for 
the involuntarily unemployed, and thus re- 
move from workers the practical menace of 
their liability to unemployment. Unemploy- 
ment insurance ean be organized either by 
the state, or by individual factories or groups 
of factories. It is probably desirable that the 
worker should bear a share of the loss from 
unemployment, and also that the community 


as a whole should contribute, as is provided 
in Britain by the National Unemployment In- 
surance Act. ‘‘The fear of unemployment 
and the sense of injustice associated with 
this fear in the minds of the workers are two 
of the most potent causes of labor unrest, and 
a measure which would remove them would 
have a unique effect in dispelling that un- 
rest.’’—G. E. Partridge. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE. Am, La- 
bor Legis. Rev., Deec., 1921, 11, No. 4, 351-3638. 
—This is a summary of state legislation in 
the United States in 1921, relating to em- 
plovers’ lability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion (including under the latter new acts, 
acts supplementary to existing laws and vo- 
cational rehabilitation). 

Two states— Oregon and Texas — have 
passed acts coneerning emplovers’ lability. 
Missouri has passed a new workmen’s com. 
pensation act to take the place of one re 
pealed by referendum. About half the states 
have passed supplementary acts during the 
vear, and about as many have passed some 
act in regard to voeational rehabilitation. New 
Hampshire has provided for an unpaid com- 
mission to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions for improving employers’ liability and 
workmen's compensation laws, and North 
Carolina has made a small appropriation for 
a similar commission. There is a federal act 
providing additional hospital and dispensary 
facilities for the treatment of war eases w1- 
der the bureau of war risk insurance.—G. !. 
Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE, MeEpicaL AID AND 
Sarety Acts. Washington State Dept. of 
Labor and Industries, Olympia, Wash., 1921. 
pp. 158.—This pamphlet sets forth the laws 
of the state of Washington, enacted and 
amended to 1921, covering industrial insur- 
ance, medical aid in industry, safety acts ap- 
plying to those establishments under the juris- 
diction of the Industrial Insurance Depart- 
ment, together with the administrative coc 
rules for electrical construction, and inspec 
tion of public utilities, and laws relating 
the education and marketing of the indi 
trial products of the adult blind.—M. Den 






















































REHABILITATION OF 


On BEHALF OF THE INDUSTRIAL DISABLED. 
Gerald A. Boate. Indust. Management, Dec., 
1921, 62, No. 6, 345-352.—Industrial training 
and technical education have received world 
wide attention during the past four years, and 
‘‘the disabled ex-service man has spread the 
cospel of vocational education into the most 
remote corners of America.’’ The need is now 
for a clearing house of information, and for 
‘standard practice instructions,’’? drawn up 
by competent observers. 


How may a disabled person be fitted for a 
position in industry or commerce which will 
be free from working conditions that will ag- 
gravate the disability, and so that he may 
work with others who are not handicapped ? 
The answer is, by adequate training. The 
period of training will vary with the oceupa- 
tion, but usually it will not exceed eighteen 
months for grades below professional. This 
training must be so well given that the school 
can demand a market for its product, and the 
candidate need not apologize for having 
passed through a vocational school. 

In the analysis of occupations for the reab- 
sorption of the disabled, the equipment, the 
content of courses, the work produced and the 
working eonditions in the school, ‘‘it is well 
to work baek from industry, making the at- 
mosphere of the school and its shops as nearly 
like the factory as possible. Firmness and jus- 
tice and a square deal are much more appre- 
clated than kindness, sympathy and laxity.”’ 
\ minimum course should be carefully ana- 
yzed out, records should be kept of everyone 
under training, results charted and desirable 
standards of achievements set up. The object 
is to complete training for an industry. Only 
when the man becomes competent and enters a 
vocation where progress is satisfactory to all 
concerned should oversight be relaxed, and 
only then should the employer be expected to 

the full wage to the re-trained disabled 
man, Even after this there should still be fol- 
low-up work by those fitted to become judges 
Or arbitrators. 

\ list of 314 oceupations is given, compris- 
' occupations that have been chosen by dis- 
‘Died ex-soldiers and a sample of analysis 

occupation is offered in the form of a dia- 
“rain showing the usual organization of three 
N of pattern making and the grade of 


ABSTRACTS 


DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


technical skill required in each department. 
A detailed analysis is worked out for some 
of the processes, and there is an outline for 
guidance in the scientific selecting of suitable 
occupations for disabled men.—G. E. Part- 
ridge, 


CLINICAL EXPERIENCE AS TO THE SEVERAL 
KINDS OF PHYSIOTHERAPY EMPLOYED IN ReE- 
CONSTRUCTION WorK. James T. Watkins. 
Calif. State Jour. Med., Dee., 1921, 19, No. 
12, 471-474.—Dr. Watkins reviews briefly 
the value of the more generally employed 
physical therapeutic agents—namely, mas- 
sage; manipulation; hydrotherapy; thermo- 
therapy; electrotherapy; and mechano- 
therapy.—M. C. Shorley. 


Tus DEVELOPMENT OF A MOopERN MEDICAL 
SERVICE FOR THE INDUSTRIAL INJURED AND 
Sick AT THE HAHNEMANN HOospImraAL OF THE 
University oF CanirorntA. Edgar L. Gil- 
creest. Calif. State Jour. Med., Dee., 1921, 
19, No. 12, 462-464.—The University of Cat- 
fornia in its industrial hospital, the Hahne- 
mann Hospital, is attempting to furnish a 
complete service for the industrial injured. 
There are maintained departments of physio- 
therapy, occupational therapy, and_ social 
service. 

Nine specially trained technicians treat 
daily about seventy cases in the physiothera- 
peutic department. Emphasis is laid upon 
the operation of trained attendants rather 
than upon the use of elaborate machines. All 
patients are treated under the supervision of 
a physician, and efforts are made to familiar- 
ize physicians, who send patients to physio- 
therapy, with the functions of the depart- 
ment by requiring that patients be treated 
only upon the prescription from the attend- 
ing physician and that the attending physi- 
cian see each case freyuently in conference 
with the physiotherapy worker. The teehni- 
cians should have attractive personalities, and 
should be sympathetic and encouraging. This 
functional re-education is best carried out in 
a clinic. The psychie effect upon the patient 
of receiving treatment together with others 
suffering from similar disabilities is excellent. 

The occupational therapy department cov- 
ers the function of bedside oceupation and 
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light occupation for the average convalescent. 
Occupational therapy is of value to both the 
patient's mind and body, and is of great as- 
sistance to both the physician and the nurse. 
The difficulties encountered in occupational 
therapy are: 

“1. The adult mind does not learn easily, 
especially after long vears of mental inac- 
tivity. 

‘2. Getting started with a patient is in 
many cases a slow process, requiring much 
tact and patience. 

“3. It is not easy for him to realize the 
therapeutie value of work. 

‘4. The ambitionless type is difficult to 
stimulate.”’ 

The social service department performs one 
of the most important phases of industrial 
rehabilitation, namely, that of aiding the dis- 
abled workman to believe in himself and in 
his own ability to become industrially inde- 
pendent again. 

An outpatient department is maintained 
especially for the benefit of men who have 
been convalescing in the hospital for a long 
time and are still in need of physiotherapy. 
These men are placed in supervised homes 
nearby as soon as it is safe for them to leave 
the hospital, but they return to the hospital 
for meals. In this way they are kept in a 
healthful atmosphere and vet do not become 
hospitalized or dependent.—M. C. Shorley. 


RerurN ro Work AFrer [Njury. Jorton 
R. Gibbons. Calif. State Jour. Med.. Dee.., 
1921, 19, No. 12, 458-459.—ITt is Dr. Gibbons’ 
opinion that treatment of the injured should 





involve as slight departure from normal in : 
habits and environment as is compatible with 4 
proper technical treatment. He believes that ‘ 





no one is normally entitled to idleness he. 
cause he has been hurt, but that every in. 
jured person is morally entitled to earn what. 
ever he can with whatever function he pos 
sesses. Work-treatment after injury can 

ideally carried on in a large industrial plan; 
which maintains its own dispensary and med- 
ical department. The surgeon ean make in- 
spection of the work environment of the in- 
jured under his treatment and, being famil- 
iar with the situation, ean preseribe work 
and see that it is carried out without abuse. 
The vast numbers of persons injured in smal! 
plants are not so easily disposed of, however. 
In such cases, the insurance companies could. 








by a system of merit rating, or some similar 
svstem, arrange for work for the convales 
eent in the plants in which they were | 

jured. The alternative for this is workshops 
connected with hospitals 





an arrangement 
which presents many difficulties, among them 
the disposal of the product, if the injured 
man is to be paid for his work. 

The points which Dr. Gibbons emphasizes 
In particular are: 

‘“That injury is not to entail idleness. 

‘“Work is to be provided with full pay. 

‘“Work in the plant where injured, under 
supervision of the plant physician, is good. 

‘“Work provided by hospital, school, farm 
ete., 1S preferable to idleness. 

‘“Pay must be the same as when injured.” 
—M. CC. Shorley. 
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PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL HyGIENE IN Re- 
LATION TO PusLic Heauru. Thomas Oliver. 
—This paper, a lecture delivered in the 
Roval Institute of Public Health, states that 
problems of industrial hygiene, which first 
received serious attention in Great Britain, 
achieved less than the anticipated results, 
owing to lack of organization. The follow- 
ing points are emphasized by Dr. Oliver: 

Industrial medicine must be both pre- 
ventive and curative. 

“. Vocational guidance is essential. 

Men resuming work, after an absence 
ue to aeeident or illness, should be given 
‘ither light employment or shorter hours. 

. ““The essence of life is work,’’ and ap- 
iate employment ought to be provided 
‘he partially fit as well as for the fully 
or women as well as for men. 


— 


. 
(11) 
4 


yr"; \y 


9. Woman’s arena of usefulness is the 
home, and her sphere of influence the fam- 
ily; yet it is necessary to safeguard the 
married woman who earns her living, and 
especially the expectant mother. 

Professor Oliver also draws attention to 
the great advantage of the Safety Bonus 
System, by which a foreman receives a sub- 
stantial bonus if the frequency of accidents 
is reduced below a certain standard — the 
bonus to increase in inverse proportion to 
the number of accidents. He does not, how- 
ever, point to the practical danger of  so- 
‘alled trivial accidents not being reported. 
More working hours are unnecessarily wasted 
by trivial aecidents than from any other 
cause—e.g., the cut finger becoming septic 
on account of neglect. To make this scheme 
effective a severe penalty should be inflicted 
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for failure to report accidents. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is difficult to compel com- 
pliance with the rule of notification or to 
enforce a penalty for its infringement. This 
contention is borne out by Dr. Oliver’s ad- 
mission that ‘‘the severity rates were slightly 
higher in the bonus factories than in the 
non-bonus factories.’’—D, A. Coles. 


Factory INSPECTION IN AUSTRIA IN 1919. 
Internat. Labour Rev., Jan., 1922, 5, No. 1, 
151-157.—It is reported that factory inspec- 
tion work in Austria was exceptionally 
heavy in 1919, on aeecount of retrogression 
during the War. There was a decrease in 
the number of accidents reported during 
the year, and eases of occupational diseases 
were fewer than usual. Some of the diffi- 
culties met in making changes to the eight- 
hour plan and also in returning to required 
standards after the lax practices during the 
War are mentioned. <A point of general in- 
terest 1s the recommendation made by the 
chief inspector condemning the general prac- 
tice of referring accidents without inquiry 
to the worker’s own fault in eases where in- 
jury might have been averted by certain 
precautions, since fatigue may render a 
worker incapable of proper eare, and in such 
a case he cannot be held negligent.—G. E. 
Partridge. 


Factory INSPECTION IN Betetum.  Inter- 
nat. Labour Rev., Jan., 1922, 5, No. 1, 157- 
162.—In_ Belgium the factory inspection 
staff was twice as large in 1920 as during the 
pre-war period. Many small workshops were 
brought under inspection in 1919, as the 
act relating to the employment of women 
and children covered their employment 
everywhere except in family undertakings 
not regarded as dangerous to life or limb. 
Attempts to enforce labor laws have been 
impeded by the conditions brought on by 
the War, and the inspectors report that the 
War has practically blotted out the work of 
the last twenty years.—G. E. Partridge. 


LAaBourR CONDITIONS IN JAPANESE COAL 
Mines. Internat. Labour Rey., Feb., 1922, 
5, No. 2, 251-264.—Coal miners form approx- 
imately 12 per cent. of the industrial popu- 


lation of Japan. The industry has developed 
rapidly since 1908, the number of workers 
employed in that year being 126,999 as com. 
pared with 348,240 in 1919. 

The provisions governing working condi. 
tions, as laid down in the Regulations issued 
by the Department of Agriculture and Com. 
merce in August, 1916, apply only to em-. 
ployees who are holders of permanent min- 
ing rights, and relate almost entirely {o 
women and children. The employment of 
children under 12 years is forbidden, as jis 
also the employment of women and of chil- 
dren under 15 years for more than twelve 
hours per day. No woman or child is al- 
lowed to work between the hours of 10 and 
4 during the night, except on a shift, and 
then only provided the shift is changed peri- 
odieally, the period not to exceed ten days. 
A thirty-minute rest period must be given 
to all women and children in a day longer 
than six hours, and a one-hour rest period 
in a day longer than ten hours. Two rest 
days per month are compulsory for women 
and children under 14 years, and four rest 
days per month when night shifts are 
worked. 

Conditions of work for adult men are 
scarcely mentioned in the Regulations. Hach 
miner is, however, required to submit for 
the approval of the chief of the Mining 
Board in his district such rules as he has 
adopted for the employment of workers in 
his mines. The condition of adult workers 
is, on the whole, better than might be in- 
ferred from this Regulation. The men are 
employed generally on two shifts of ten 
hours each per day, although some miners 
have introduced the eight-hour day with 
two or three shifts. Approximately the 
same rest periods are allowed as are pro- 
vided for women and children. 


Provisions are made for accident and sick- 
ness compensation, and each employer must 
draw up his own rules in accordance with 
these provisions and must then submit them 
for approval before commencing mining 
operations. 

The Regulation concerning the Employ 
ment and Relief of Miners prohibits the em- 
ployment of persons suffering from certal! 
diseases likely to affect the health of | “a 


workers or likely to be aggravated by 
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work on which they are engaged. It also 
eontains provisions concerning the employ- 
ment of women and children in unhealthy 
processes, and prohibits the employment of 
women within thirty-five days after child- 
birth, excepting in instances where the work 
‘; of a nature which the doctor pronounces 
to be harmless; and then the rule does not 
apply after twenty-one days. 

The Japanese Bureau of Mines has been 
studying the provisions for sanitation in 
mines, the construction of workshops and 
dwelling houses in mining districts, the ex- 
amination of drinking water, the analysis 
of the atmosphere in mines, and other such 
details, and plans to appoint a commission 
to introduce improvements and to lay down 
the provisions which the mine owners should 
adopt. 

in all the larger mines, .employers have 
established medical institutions for the ben- 
efit of their workers. In 1919, there were 
171 mines throughout the country, each 


with its own medical bureau, and doctors 
in the ratio of one to 595 workers. In the 


mines with no such medical bureau, arrange- 


ments were made with the local doctor.— 
M. C. Shorley. 


PREVENTION OF ILLNESS AMONG MINERS. 
kh. B. Sayers. U.S. Bur. Mines, Reports 
of Investigations, Serial No. 2319, Feb., 
1922.—During the years 1920 and 1921 
much work has tbeen done on _ earbon 
monoxide. Forbes reports against oceur- 
rence of late after-symptoms from acute 
gassing (except in rare instances) unless 
there is a pre-existing pathological condi- 
tion; he does not find cumulative harmful 
elects from frequent exposure. Experiments 
°n animals do not show change in the coagu- 
lation time of the blood. 

An investigation made by Henderson, 
Mieldner and Sayers (made especially to de- 
nine conditions for ventilation of the 
Proposed New York-New Jersey tunnel) has 
yeh some new results. Several new meth- 
ds have been developed, such as the iodine 
venioxide method for the determination of 

monoxide in air; collection and 


‘ation of blood samples for carbon 


y 


‘ide determination from persons over- 
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come or affected by the gas; methods for the 
analysis of carbon monoxide in the blood. 
Henderson formulated a statement of the 
probable effects of different concentrations 
of the gas, as follows: When time of expo- 
sure in hours times the concentration of car- 
bon monoxide in parts per 10,000 equals 3, 
there is no perceptible effect. When the re- 
sult is 6 there is a just perceptible effect. 
When the result is 9, there will be headache 
and nausea. When the result is 15 or more, 
the effects are dangerous. The lack of poi- 
sonous effects of carbon monoxide on nerve 
tissue was demonstrated by exposing grow- 
ing embryonie chick brain tissue to a high 
concentration of carbon monoxide. High 
temperature and high relative humidity 
have been shown to inerease the rate of ab- 
sorption of carbon monoxide by the blood 
owing to the increased frequency and rate 
of respiration, ete. In the treatment of ecar- 
bon monoxide asphyxia, Henderson and 
Haggard advise the use of pure oxygen con- 
taining from 6 to 10 per cent. of carbon 
dioxide, but Sayers, O’Brien and Yant were 
unable to obtain such striking differences 
between the oxygen treatment and the ear- 
bon dioxide, and they decided that the 
method recommended was not suitable for use 
by first-aid men, but that oxygen should be 
available since the first few minutes after 
exposure to large quantities of carbon mon- 
oxide are the most important in the treat- 
ment. Lewin recommends bleeding in con- 
nection with use of oxygen, but American 
investigators advise against it. For the de- 
tection of carbon monoxide in air there are 
two comparatively recent methods which are 
described. A new gas mask is explained. 

Some new findings in regard to carbon di- 
oxide in air are reported; the conclusion 
being that, while it is possible to breathe 
9 and 10 per cent. of carbon dioxide in oxy- 
gen, any percentage above 5 will cause no- 
ticeable effects, and between 2 and 2! per 
cent. is all that should be permitted in the 
inspired air of an oxygen breathing appa- 
ratus at any time. 

Prevention of miners’ phthisis and tuber- 
culosis is another subject on which there is 
new information. Orenstein and _ Ireland 
in South Africa have reached the following 
conclusions: (1) Dust is not alone the cause 
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of phthisis. (2) Ventilation does not in- 
crease the harmful dust conditions. (3) Ex- 
hausting air through the pipes from drives 
and winzes is much better than forcing air 
in through similar pipes. (4) Measurement 
of air currents and notes of any changes in 
velocity and direction in every section are 
absolutely necessary. (5) Air in_ stopes 
should be induced to flow along the face and 
not back in the open waste. (6) While ed- 
dies caused by. local cireulation may be help- 
ful, such cireulation can only be helpful for 
a limited time and as a temporary measure. 

Ferguson concludes also that ‘‘the ques- 
tion of ventilation has more important bear- 
ing on the elimination of dust than has pre- 
viously been recognized,’ and he recom- 
mends frequent examination of workers and 
elimination of those affected with silicosis. It 
is pointed out that both wet and dry drills 
may be dangerous. Warren has deseribed a 
device for collecting the dust from drills, but 
states that ‘‘the real source of dust produce- 
tion is that caused by firing holes.’’ He 
shows that promiscuous firing should never 
be permitted but a water blast that has a 
large air consumption is to be preferred, and 
should be used in the direction of ventilating 
eurrents. Harrington has emphasized the 
value of dust abatement by better ventilation. 

Savers and Harrington have studied the 
effects of high temperature and humidity in 
mines. It was found that, if the air temper- 
ature is above 75° F. and the relative hu- 
midity high, the efficiency and comfort of 
the worker are materially increased by air 
movement. An exhaustive study of the sci- 
ence of ventilation has been published by 
Till. The U. S. Bureau of Mines, the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, the 
National Researeh Council and co-operating 
universities are now engaged in extensive 
laboratory studies to try to formulate defi- 
nite standards of temperature, humidity, and 
air movement in order to maintain the 
health, efficiency, and comfort of workers. 
—G. Kk. Partridge. 


THe Turrp INTERNATIONAL LABOUR Con- 
FERENCE: COMMISSION ON Wuitse LeEAp. In- 


ternat. Labour Rev., Feb., 1922, 5, No. 2 


apeteaes rie, a 


193-195.—This report states briefly the work FF 
of the commission and the subcommissions FD 
which were appointed to investigate for tho { 
Third International Labour Conference the — 
subject of the prohibition of the use of white ; 


lead in painting. The commission finally de. 
cided in favor of regulation, but by a very 
narrow majority. The majority recom. 
mended a Draft Convention; the minority 
formulated no definite decision, but contented 
themselves with a protestation in favor of 
prohibition. 


‘‘The Draft Convention finally adopted 
without opposition prohibits in a general way 
the use of white lead paints in interior work, 
but permits their use, under regulation, for 
outdoor operations. The superiority of white 
lead paints in the presence of fumes is appar- 
ently conceded since their use is permitted in 
the interior painting of railway stations and 
industrial establishments in which, in the 
opinion of the government delegates or ex- 
perts, their use is necessary. Artistic paint- 
ing and fine-lining are also excepted. On the 
other hand the employment, even in exterior 
work, of all women and of young persons 
under eighteen years of age is forbidden, ex- 
cept in the ease of apprentices, for whom 
some elasticity is permissible in the interest 
of their trade education. 

‘‘A further Article of the Convention aims 
at securing statistics of morbidity and mor- 
tality in connection with lead _ poisoning 
among working painters. The Convention 
would become effective at the earliest in 1927. 


‘‘This Convention, like most legislation and 
most collective agreements, is a compromise, 
but if adopted it will represent a marked 
advance in industrial sanitary regulatioa. 
and, since its coming into operation is p0st- 
poned for six years, there seems to be 00 
reason why this advance should not be s¢ 
cured without serious disorganization ° 
either the industry engaged in the produc 
tion of the raw material or in that which 
utilizes the finished product. In any cas 
the human factor should stand first: the dis 


he 


advantages of lead poisoning mus’ 


no- 


weighed against the evils of possible teu} 
rary unemployment in the lead paint incu 
tries.’’—M. C. Shorley. 
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ABSTRACTS 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


On THE ROENTGEN PICTURE OF PNEUMOKO- 
xjosis, ESPECIALLY IN ITs DENSEsT Form. W. 
Tuensch. Abstraeted as follows from Fort- 
echr. a. d. Geb. d. Rontgenstrahlen, 1921, Vol. 
93. 299, in Med. Science, Feb., 1922, 5, No. 
5. 455.—‘‘The object of the writer of this 
article is to show the differentiation between 
nneumokoniosis and ordinary tuberculosis, 
for the clinical symptoms in both forms of 
disease resemble each other closely. One point 
of distinction he gives is that in pneumoko- 
niosis it is seldom that the apex of the lung 
is affected, the disease mostly affecting the 
underlying parts of the upper lobe of the 
lung. It is, according to the Roentgen picture, 
more evenly distributed over both halves of 
the lungs than in advanced tuberculosis. Al- 


so dyspnoea may be marked in pneumokoni- 
osis, whereas even in very advanced tuber- 
culosis it is mostly absent. The tuberculin 
reaction is negative. 

‘‘ According to the Roentgen photographic 
demonstrations, the shadow pictures differ- 
entiate between miliary tuberculosis and 
pneumokoniosis by the variation in the size 
of the shadow groups, leaving the apex al- 
most free. Anthracosis and chalicosis reveal 
wider and more irregular patches. 


‘‘In a series of photographs the author 
shows the varied forms of lung patches 
caused by the different types of lung trou- 
bles, namely, syphilitic pneumonia, pneu- 
mokoniosis, ete., and lung affections caused 
by iron dust inhalations.’’ 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


‘TYPE AND ENVIRONMENT OF EMPLOYMENT AS 
FacTORS IN THE EXPECTANCY OF LIFE OF THE 
\WorRKING CLAss ConsuMPTIVE. Rk. C. Wing- 
field. Am. Rev. Tubere., March, 1922, 6, No. 
1, 69-73.—‘‘ If the standard we have taken is 
a fair one, these different groups, judged by 
it, show that the type and environment of a 
patient’s work have but little influence on 
his expectaney of life. But tables 3 and 4 
show that the careful choice of work does 
slightly inerease his chance of survival by a 
small pereentage; and the results of table 
3 ¢. support this conelusion in a definite man- 
ner, and further lead us to think that a more 
detailed investigation in a larger number of 
cases, if properly interpreted, might even 
show a 10 per cent. increased expectancy of 
life, 

‘Finally, we should here eall attention to 
table 3b. which gives the worst result, indi- 
cating that an adult male, changing to physi- 
‘al work from nonphysieal work, will probably 
© leaving skilled for unskilled work, which 
apart from anything else means a smaller 
Wage. Further, there is the worry of learn- 
ing and aequiring speed, that is, manual dex- 
terity, which comes hard to any adult and 
arder still to a man past middle age. Worry 

important factor in tuberculosis, and 


( 


~ 


may easily counterbalance the good effects of 
better working conditions.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN RELATION TO INDustTrRY. S. 
Lyle Cummins. Jour. State Med., Jan., 1922, 
30, No. 1, 4-14.—‘‘If it is true that a large 
proportion of the tuberculosis mortality 
amongst male adults under industrial con- 
ditions is due rather to the awakening of old 
infections than to the inception of new dis- 
ease through fresh infection, it is clear that 
this has a bearing on the employment of per- 
sons suffering from the disease in a chronic 
form consistent with fair health and average 
working capacity. If we were to take the view 
that such persons constitute a grave danger 
to their fellows under industrial conditions, 
we should be obliged, I think, as a nation, to 
face the question of their maintenance and to 
back up legislation for giving industrial 
grants to men withdrawn from their work 
in the interests of the community. Such 
legislation would be enormously costly, and 
would deprive many men of the privilege of 
fending for themselves while their physical 
condition permitted them to do so. My own 
view is that we must, with regard to the pre- 
vention of industrial tuberculosis, consider 
occupations as coming under two headings: 
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(1) Those in which infection plays a relative- 
ly small part; and (2) Those in which there 
is reason to think that it may play a very 


important part. 


‘‘In the first category I should place those 
industries where males are the chief em- 
ployees and where there is no special ele- 
ment associated with the work which is ecaleu- 


lated to facilitate infection. 


‘‘Kor practical purposes this eategory in- 


eludes all our industries save those where 


there is danger of pneumoconiosis. In 
this category tuberculosis is, for practical 
purposes, an environmental rather than an 


infective disease. Our lines of prophy- 
laxis should be directed to securing the best 
working and home eonditions for those econ- 
cerned, so that the stress of hardship, poverty, 
anxiety, and bad sanitation, in short, the bad 
physiological conditions so likely to lead to 
recrudescence of old infection, shall be les- 
sened or avoided. In the second eategory | 
feel bound to place all occupations involving 
exposure to dangerous dusts. Here, although 
there is reason to think that the irritant par- 
ticles frequently act by awakening old in- 
fections, there is also much evidence suggest- 
ing that re-infection, or fresh infection, is 


facilitated by the existence of silicosis. The 
example of South Africa is clearly a good one 
to follow, and the experience there leads the 
sanitary authorities to take every possible 
step to exclude infective cases from the mines, 
In this category, too, come, for a different 
reason, the young female industrial workers 
who quit domestic life shortly after adoles. 
cence to take up employment under factory 
and workshop conditions. The example of 
the female munition workers from 1917 to 
1919 points clearly to the conclusion that 
here we have to deal with a group of people 
very little protected by acquired resistance, 
and, therefore, extremely lable to infection 
with the tubercle bacillus. Careful medical 
inspection and exclusion of infective cases is 
imperatively necessary in the interests of 
these women workers. Finally there is the 
question of the human beings who are most 
susceptible of all—the new arrivals in our 
industrial communities; children whose re- 
sistance is as yet very little developed. To 
my mind the urgent importance of legisla. 
tion to exelude infective teachers from our 
schools is too often forgotten.’’—Barnett 
Cohen. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Makina Gas—ANp THINKING Sarety. 7, 
Blackburn Harte. Nat. Safety News, Feb., 
1922, 5, No. 2, 5-9.—The importance of get- 
ting their men to think safety in gas plants 
has been recognized by large corporations. 
The following are the safety measures which 
have been put into practice in The People’s 
Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago. 

1. Most important of all is an ‘‘automati- 
eally timed controlling device which makes 
it impossible to open or close the gas gener- 
ator valves in improper sequence, thus pre- 
venting explosions which might oceur from 
so doing.’’ 


2. The installation of a heavy iron bar, 


ene end of which is fastened in the steel 
floor and the other end of which is hooked 
onto the spokes of the hand wheel by which 
the valve gears are turned, has eliminated 
both the erushed hand and explosion hazards 
in the operation of the ‘‘hot valve’’ or 


‘‘down-run valve’’ which is used for echang- 


ing the direction of the flow of steam through 
the fire. 

3. A system of fire apparatus — high 
pressure steam lines with hose econnections— 
has been installed; also waterhose connec: 
tions: large and small. chemical extinguis!- 
ers; water hand extinguishers; and_ fire 
alarm boxes. 


4. Fire drills are held monthly. 
5. The ‘‘No Smoking’’ rule is_ rigidly 
enforeed. 

6. A system of red and white lghts 


forms the firemen of the amount of water 
in boilers. 


7. The plant manufacturing benzol, 
ol, and solvent naphtha is isolated. 

8. Every employee must understand 
prone pressure method of resuscitatio? 
be qualified in administering it. 

9. Building materials are fire-resistin¢: 
all glass is wire-glass: eleetrie switches ar 
located on the outside of the buildings 
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»ye enclosed in boxes. 


10. Life belts are used for men working 
street vaults. 


{us Exvecrric FuaAsH LAMP as A SAFETY 
Dnvick. L. C. Ilsley. Nat. Safety News, 
Feb., 1922, 5, No. 2, 37.—The electric flash 
lamp—on account of its low voltage, togeth- 
ey with a certain measure of protection for 
the bulb, due to the battery case and bull’s- 
eye lens—is one of the safest types of lamps 
commercially available for use in the vicini- 
iy of gasoline storage tanks, garages, or au- 
tomobiles. 

A method for increasing the degree of 
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safety of flash lamps is suggested by the use 
of a safety device so designed as to project 
the bulb from the ecireuit, should the bulb 
glass be broken and the glowing filament 
bared.—M. C. Hamblet. 


VENTILATION—A SaFrety Factor. (C. Lor- 
mer Colburn. Nat. Safety News, Feb., 1922, 
5, No. 2, 36.—‘A mine operator has not done 
everything in his power to make his mine 
safe if he has neglected to install a positive 
system of ventilation, for it is not safe to 
depend on atmospheric conditions for mine 
ventilation.’’ The entire article is a plea 
for positive ventilation in mines. 


HEAT, COLD AND HUMIDITY 


THe INFLUENCE OF DRAFTS ON Bopy TEmM- 
PERATURE, B, Lange. Abstracted from Ztschr. 
f. Hyg., Vol. 91, p. 473 in Hyg. Rundschau, 
Dee. 1, 1921, 31, No. 23, 705.—Experiments 
were made in a large closed room. The sub- 
jects sat 2 m. in front of an electrically driv- 
en ventilator. From minute to minute ther- 
moelectrie measurements of the skin temper- 
ature were taken from the forehead, neck, 
and chest, and recorded graphically. 

Even in a calm the subjects differed ac- 
cording to age, development, and nutrition. 
The first cooling occurred equally quiekly 
with cold and warm winds, but the recoverv 
was slower after more intense and longer 
cooling. The velocity of the wind had an in- 
flience on the cooling. <A velocity of 0.6 m. 
per second caused in five minutes a drop in 
the forehead temperature of 1.5 degrees, but 
a velocity of 3 to 6 m. per second only low- 





ered it 3 to 4 degrees. Upon interruption of 
the wind the skin temperature rose at once. 
The lowest temperature obtained and the 
amount of difference between it and the tem- 
perature of the wind bore no relation to 
the feelings of the subjects, except that a 
prolonged draft was followed by a feeling 
of discomfort and eold in the parts usually 
covered by clothing. Several times rhinitis, 
sore throat, or bronchitis was observed. In 
the parts usually covered by clothes, the re- 
sponse to the stimulus of cold was slower 
than in the unclothed parts, owing to the 
difference in the vasoconstrictor muscles. 

According to these experiments, drafts 
may cause bodily harm, because of the fact 
that the heat-regulatory mechanism of the 
body is not efficient for protection.—H. G. 
Noyes. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


\IlepicAL ASPECT OF WoMEN’s ILLS IN 


Inpustry. Clara P. Seippel. U.S. Bur. 
Labor Statis. Month. Labor Rev., Nov., 
1921, 18. No. 5, 


million women and girls are working in 
ps and factories. Woman is a permanent 


‘tor in industry. 


Statistics in regard to the ills of women in 
istry are largely wanting. There are 
e comparative figures about the relative 


945-950—In 1910 
vht million women in the United States 
ere wage earners, and probably now about 


occurrence of diseases among men and wom- 
en, but little of value about women as wom- 
en. Most figures also are based on absentee- 
ism, while there is a great unaccounted loss 
from the ills of women who remain at work. 
Women appeal to the medical department of 
the shop most frequently because of head- 
aches and dysmenorrhea. A large part of 
the minor ills can be traced to bad hygiene 
and irregular habits of life. Many girls go 
to work without breakfast. Many neglect to 
ey to the toilet during the day, and so bring 
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on ill health; and this condition is due in 
part to the improper placing of toilet rooms, 
necessitating loss of time or embarrassment 
in going to them. 


The monotony of women’s work and nat- 
ural fatigue predispose to illness, although, 
except for hazards, women in industry are 
not subject to disturbances not encountered 
elsewhere. But thousands of women accept 
unnecessary suffering habitually, especially 
in regard to menstrual functions, without 
ever understanding that it is avoidable. Oft- 
en a simple eathartie for a few days before 
the period gives much relief. In general, 
there is need of employing nonsurgical meth- 
ods as far as possible in correcting these ills. 
A very common condition is menorrhagia, 
very often neglected when perfectly amenable 
to treatment. Amenorrhea is also common, 
especially during the first year of industrial 
life, and the majority of cases respond to 
medical treatment. 


Among older women there is also much 
unnecessary suffering. Very many think 
that the ills of the menopause are unavoid- 
able. The hot flashes and other nervous dis- 
turbances which are so exhausting are, how- 
ever, usually easily removed. Of married 
women in industry probably 75 per cent. 
have some form of pelvic disorder before the 
age of 40. Retroversion is common at all 
ages; often the only complaint is constant 
fatigue. The condition can be relieved, but 
if neglected becomes worse until surgical 
treatment is the only remedy. Retroversion 
is sO common in young girls that it ought to 
be taken into consideration in industry. It 
is unwise for girls under 16 to work con- 
stantly at machines, and such work should 
in no case exceed two hours at a stretch. 


Attention to simple matters of dress, ven- 
tilation, recreation, food, sleep, ete., would 
help greatly. ‘‘Our task is to educate the 
woman worker to take an interest in _ her- 
self and to regard her health as the eapital 
she has invested in the business from which 
She must draw her dividends of livelihood, 
happiness and contentment. That is the first 
step towards the conservation of woman pow- 
er and the reduction of women’s ills in in- 
dustry.’’—G. E. Partridge. 


THE Joint Boarp or SANITARY CONTROL ry 
THE New York Lapres’ GARMENT INpDus. 
TRIES. Internat. Labour Rev., Jan., 1922, 5. 
No. 1, 125-129.—The Joint Board of Sani. 
tary Control in the New York Ladies’ Gar. 
ment Industries was established in 1910. 
There are seven members: two nominees of 
the manufacturers, two of the trade unions. 
and three representing the general public. 


The activities of the board are divided in- 
to four sections: sanitary, medical, fire-dril] 
and educational. The educational aspect of 
the work has been emphasized and has been 
conducted by personal interviews, sanitary 
certificates, bulletins, journals, _ leaflets, 
through conferences, lectures, the press, ex- 
hibitions, and other means. The board is 
empowered to establish standards of sanitary 
conditions in the industry. There are shop 
committees giving special instruction in sani- 
tation in a six-weeks’ course. 


Every half-year an inspection is made of 
the 3,866 workshops and the whole industry 
is then divided into four classes according 
to the defects found, and re-inspection ya- 
ries in frequency accordingly. In connec- 
tion with the system of inspection the board 
has established a nursing and first-aid ser- 
vice which installs and maintains first-aid 
equipment in each shop and instructs the 
workers in methods. Experts on light and 
ventilation are provided when needed. Cer- 
tain of the local unions of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union own, man- 
age, and finance a Union Health Center, and 
attention is given to preventive medicine; 
therapeutic clinics are also maintained. A 
number of the local unions have a tubercu- 
losis benefit. 


The result has been a complete change in 
the character of the industry.—G. E. 
Partridge. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE 
WEAVING INDUSTRY IN Persia. Internat. a- 
bour Office, Official Bull., Dee. 21, 1921, 4. 
No. 25, 529-531.—Some time ago, the atten- 
tion of the International Labour Office was 
drawn to the unsatisfactory conditions un- 
der which women and children are employed 
in Persia in certain carpet factories, espe- 
cially in Kerman, and the matter was taken 
up with the Persian Ministry of Foreign Af- 
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fairs. As a result, the Persian government 
has taken steps to remedy the conditions of 
labor, and pending definite measures the Ker- 
man local authorities have been requested to 
enforee the following articles: 

“1. Engagement of workers tobe effect- 
ed with complete liberty on both sides. 

“9. Kight-hour day. 

“3. Prohibition of employment of boys 
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and girls under age of ten years. 

‘‘4. Permission for workers to leave fac- 
tory at midday for rest. 

‘*5. Provision of healthy sites and pure 
air for factories. 

‘*6. Preparation by local authorities of 
comfortable and suitable seats for women 
and children to allow work in normal posi- 


tions, etc.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ITLLUMINA- 
TION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


VENTILATION AND EFFICIENCY IN Fac- 
rorIES. Leonard Hill. lUaneet, Jan. 7, 
1922, No. 5132, 56-60.— This lecture (a 
Chadwick Trust lecture) presents the mod- 
ern view of the physiological action of ven- 
tilation. The importance to health of basal 
metabolism is stressed, and the necessity of 
exercise for inereasing this metabolism is 
pointed out. On the other hand, the claim 
is made that sedentary occupation in still, 
warm atmospheres lowers the basal metabo- 
lism, slackens muscular tone, lessens appe- 
tite, causes constipation, makes shallow the 
breathing, and slows the circulation, ren- 
dering the worker feeble in health and lia- 
ble to disease. Attention is drawn to the 
importance of respiration for cooling the 
body through the aqueous vapor exhaled. 
Efficiency is lowered by moist warm atmos- 
pheres; thus, a British student eats daily 
food of the value of some 4,000 calories, 
while a Malay student consumes food of the 
value of about 1,600 calories only. 


Ventilation for workers, whether doing 
hard manual work or following some more 
sedentary occupation, should be varied 
within the limits necessary for maintaining 
an active metabolism. The condition of the 
atmosphere is only imperfectly ascertained 
by using ordinary wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers; by these means, it is true, tem- 
peratures may be noted dangerous from the 
point of view of heat stroke or frost bite, 
jut aeceurate information cannot be obtained 
4s to the invigorating power of the atmos- 
phere at ordinary temperatures. The use 
0° the kata-thermometer for this purpose is 
advocated, and instances are quoted where 
‘t has been employed in industrial processes. 


Dr. Hill sees in exposure to moving and 
cooling air the influence which so increases 
natural metabolism as to maintain resist- 
ance against disease; hence comes an impul- 
sion to activity rather than to sit still and 
feel chilled. 


The time cannot be far distant when: an 
agreed standard of ventilation as determined 
by the kata-thermometer will prevail in in- 
dustrial establishments.—E. L. Collis. 





COMPRESSED-AIR BLOWERS AS AN AID TO 
Merau-MINnNgz VENTILATION. Ft. V. Ageton. 
U. S. Bur. Mines, Reports of Investigations, 
Serial No. 2309, January, 1922.—The author 
shows by psychrometric, kata-thermometer, 
and anemometer measurements that com- 
pressed air blowers are unsatisfactory and 
that much better results are obtained by the 
use of suction fans furnishing fresh air from 
the surface. It is also shown that the latter 
method is much less expensive and its adop- 
tion is advocated.—Philip Drinker. 


Wuart Aasout OZONE? E. Vernon [Till and 
John J. Aeberly. Heating and Ventilating 
Mag., Jan., 1922, 19, No. 1, 37-40.—The pres- 
ent paper is a continuation of the authors’ 
article in the December issue of the Heating 
and Ventilating Magazine, and details ex- 
periments on the action of ozone on galvan- 
ized iron ducts, with results that show no 
loss in ozone or oxidation of the zine of the 
galvanized coat. Enameled sheet iron 
showed signs of oxidation on the walls of the 
ozonizing chamber. Odor tests using butyrie 
acid for comparison gave more or less nega- 
tive results. while several tests with bacteria 
laden air gave no conclusive evidence of the 
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germicidal value of ozone. By testing the 
mould on stale bread the authors concluded 


that the ozone had destructive properties. 
Gas masks were used in working with con- 


centrations of over 100 parts of ozone per 


million.—Philip Drinker. 


WHat ABOUT OZONE? EE. Vernon Hill and 


John J. Aeberly. Heating and Ventilating 


Mag., March, 1922, 19, No. 3, 36-37.—This 
is the coneluding paper of the series of arti- 
cles on ozone by the same authors. The pos- 
sibilities of using ozone as a deodorant and 
disinfectant in ventilation and in air eondi- 
tioning are discussed, and a few data are 
given on its use as a germicide and in the 
destruction of vermin.—Philip Drinker. 


Heat as A Means or Destroyine Miu In- 
sEcT Pests. J. P. Calderwood. Heating 
and Ventilating Mag., March, 1922, 19, No. 
3, 25-26.—The use of heat as an insecticide, 
particularly in flour mills, is discussed, and 
examples are given of the successful applica- 
tion of heat, in summer, at a temperature of 
130° F., for which a modern mill heating 
plant need be but little modified. A formula 
for caleulating heating capacity required is 
given. 

Hydroecyaniec gas as an _ insecticide is 
claimed to be less applicable because of the 
danger incurred as well as because of the 


greater expense, aS compared with heat.— 
Philip Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


DenTrTAL Work AS A PROPHYLACTIC MEAS- 
URE IN IMPROVING THE PHYSICAL CONDITION 
or Emp.oyees. 7. P. Hyatt. Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, April, 1922, 12, No. 4, 325-327. 
—This paper is a brief review of the dental 
prophylactic work carried out by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for its of- 
fice employees. In this company’s dental 
clinie two ecleansings of the mouth are given 
each year and X-ray examinations made of 
all teeth having crevices, bridges, or non- 
vital pulp. The X-ray examination has 
greatly helped in the improvement of the 
health and efficiency of the employees. A 
number of cases are cited where this exam- 
ination has resulted in the removal of foci 
of infection, evidently responsible for echronie 
ailment of various types. The fact is noted 


that these patients with chronic foeal infee- 
tion almost always suffered markedly from 
fatigue—-H. F. Smyth. 


EFFICIENT RecorpD MAKING IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF INDUSTRIAL DisaBILiTies. Harry L. 
Langnecker. Calif. State Jour. Med., Dece., 
1921, 19, No. 12, 477-479.—The author em- 
phasizes the necessity for better record keep- 
ing in the treatment of industrial disabili- 
ties. Methods should be simple, definite, and 
uniform, and should inelude every available 
detail. Sample reeord forms are shown, and 
the apparatus necessary for the estimation 
of deformity of the extremities, of back in- 


juries and of foot disability are illustrated. 
—M. C. Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 


Parr Time INpustriAL Nursina. Nora 
Rowell, Pub. Health Nurse, Feb., 1922, 14, 
No. 2, 85-86.—The object of part-time indus- 
trial nursing is to give to small factories, at 
a price that is not prohibitive, the same ad- 
vantage of health supervision that the up-to- 
date big faetory enjoys. The attitude of the 
small faetory toward health welfare work is 
generally negative, simply because it has not 
heen tried out. The objeets of the work are: 


1. Greater efficiency of the working force. 
2. Diminished loss of time and suffering 
from preventable diseases. 

3. Inereased contentment of the workers 

4. Better spirit of co-operation on the par’ 
of the employees. 

A friendly feeling is encouraged between 
the nurse and the workers. The nurse, com- 
ing in from a different angle than the fore 
man, can encourage a spirit of pride and 
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thus solve long-standing problems. The 
workers are encouraged to come to her, so 
that she may avoid diverting their attention 
from their work by going among them. A reg- 
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ular inspection of the factory, however, pro- 
vides enough circulation among the workers 
to stimulate and maintain interest. — M. 
Mahoney. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


Tue Human Factor IN Inpustrry. IV. 
CO. H. Northcott. Indust. Management, Jan., 
1922, 63, No. 1, 36-41.—Much of the stunted 
development of workers in all countries or 
‘their low standard of comfort’’ is due to 
the relative smallness of their wages. It is 
just that industry should bear the obligation 
of paying a sufficient reward, and parasitic 
industries that cannot pay their way on this 
basis are a burden to society and a curse to 
the workers. 

With regard to the .definition of just re- 
muneration we have not advanced very far. 
The National War Labor Board at Washing- 
ton followed a standard which would ensure 
‘‘the subsistence of the worker and his fam- 
ily in health and reasonable comfort.’’ But 
no wage is fair that does not reward skill and 
effort in proportion as they are manifested ; 
and a wage is not fair which does not in- 
erease with increased effort and increased 
output. As a practical means the rate-fixing 
adopted in some factories, in which a work- 
ers’ rate-fixer and a company’s rate-fixer 
confer and agree is good. But there is also 
a wider view since the ‘‘square deal’’ is so 
important in maintaining peaceful industrial 
relations, and one solution is the establish- 
ment of a wages department alongside of 
the employment department, the function of 
which is to determine fair wages in every 
part of the work. 

Industry also owes its workers security, 
and for this an economie argument as well 
as a human argument can be proffered. In- 
dustry should make no significant difference 
between those who, in bad times, are unem- 
ployed, and those who are employed the 
whole time, since industry is always in need 
of a reserve. Only by guaranteeing some de- 
cree of maintenance during unemployment 
can the capitalist undertake fully the risks 
of industry and thus overthrow one of the 
most powerful arguments against continu- 
ince of the present industrial system. The 


human argument is obvious: unemployment 
is the dark shadow over the lives of workers. 
It inhibits co-operation and retards produc- 
tion because of the fear which it produces. 
Unemployment is a cause of both physical 
and moral deterioration. Present insurance 
plans are inadequate, but a recent plan 
worked out in Great Britain is more feasi- 
ble. A rate was proposed according to which, 
varying with the size of family, ete., the un- 
employed man should receive a sum up to a 
possible 75 per cent. of his wages, the fund 
being provided by a levy of one penny in 
ten shillings of wages on the workers and a 
contribution of about.2 per cent. of the wage 
bill from the employer; and this has been 
made the basis of. an unemployment benefit 
fund established by one firm. 

Industry should afford time for leisure 
and recreation. The forty-eight-hour week 
is a maximum, but the plan to crowd the 
forty-eight hours into a five-day week is not 
defensible, although the forty-four-hour five- 
day week is practicable. 

Equally important is mental satisfaction. 
The employee should be instructed in regard 
to the nature of the business, and should 
later have lessons in organization and in the 
function of the departments of the industry. 
In one ease in which new employees were 
given introductory instruction of this kind 
this group ‘‘far surpassed any record for 
efficiency set up by their predecessors.’’ 

Regard for personality is the most impor- 
tant of all in the relations of industry to 
employee, and with the increasing mecha- 
nizing of processes it is harder to attain. All 
possible conditions favorable to health and 
comfort and contentment must be provided, 
therefore, and the ‘‘employver who will give 
time and money to make his workers com- 
fortable is more likely to have efficiency and 
content within his factory.’’ 

There must be proper vocational selections ; 
workers are more likely to develop into the 
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men and women they should be if the jobs 
to which they become attached fit them. Here 
the industrial psychologist functions. He 
alone can scientifically estimate a worker’s 
capacities in respect to such qualities as dex- 
terity, speed of perception and reaction, 
quickness and reliability of choice, accuracy, 
forethought, ingenuity, ete. Each industry 
owes those who apply to join it guidance as 
to their adaptability and suitability. 

Work is physically satisfying and interest- 
ing only if it gives free play for one’s in- 
stinects, including those of workmanship, 
domination and submission. Men have still 
a pride in work, but above all they want to 
feel that they count in industry. And they 
want some share in control over measures af- 
fecting their own lives. This means some 
type of industrial representation. 

“To make of each worker an understand- 
ing contributor to the world’s work, while 
not the ultimate end of life, is the most splen- 
did end that industry can achieve, and the 
discharge of the debt that it owes him.’’—G. 
E. Partridge. 


THE SERVICE OF NEUROPSYCHIATRY TO INDUS- 
TRIAL Mepicine. H. W. Wright. Calif. State 
Jour. Med., Dee., 1921, 19, No. 12, 464-468.— 
Labor turnover is a cause of much expense 
and trouble in industry; it is usually due to 
a faulty adjustment of the employee and to 
his suseeptibility to influences. The malad- 
justed are usually constitutionally defective, 
psychopathic, psychoneurotie or physically 
sick. The industrial problem, therefore, 
needs to be considered from the standpoint 
of neuropsychiatry. 

‘‘Now, we all know what war neurosis is, 
and most of us are familiar with traumatic 
neurosis as seen in industrial life, and we ap- 
preciate that both are the result of the same 
essential factors, namely, a conflict between 
the instinetive tendency to withdraw from 
danger or discomfort to seek safety or ease, 
and the less primitive and, therefore, weak- 
er tendency to stand by the social group and 
carry on with one’s duties or burdens of 
life. And yet the results we are getting 
with traumatic neurosis in industrial life are 
deplorable! And this is because there is no 
well organized effort to diagnose it early and 


treat it early before the fixation of its symp- 
toms.”’ 


What is the function of the neuropsychi- 
atrist in industry? In part to eliminate the 
unfit, but more to enable the employer to re- 
tain his employees and fit them to work, to 
help the neurotic to adapt himself to difficul- 
ties through a better self-understanding. The 
psychiatrist’s larger field of usefulness will 
be in dealing with borderline nervous and 
mental disorders and differentiating them 
from organie and incurable conditions. 


The types of problems which the neuro- 
psychiatrist will meet most in industry are: 
(1) the detection of the unemployable for 
any kind of permanent employment; (2) 
the proper placement of those who, though 
handicapped by nervous or mental defects, 
can be permanently employed —e.g., the 
placement of the feebleminded and also of 
those having special abilities; (3) bringing 
about better feeling on the part of foremen 
and employers toward peculiar individuals 
having mental episodes, and a better under- 
standing of those requiring change and rest; 
(4) early diagnosis and therapy of traumatic 
neurosis. In all of this work the aid of the 
laboratory psychologist and _ intelligence 
tester will be very valuable. 


Examination should include a general in- 
terview, general physical and neurological 
examination, and a later interview when all 
available data are taken into consideration. 
The examiner should always make it clear 
that the examination is primarily for the 
benefit of the employee. 


A very useful outline for examination is 
appended. This ineludes directions for tak- 
ing the anamnesis; for mental examination 
with respect to appearance and behavior, 
spontaneous talk, mental attitude, orienta- 
tion and memory, intelligence (to be tested by 
the Binet-Simon methods, Healy’s modifica- 
tion of the Binet-Simon seale, and Ziehen’s 
tests).—G. E. Partridge. 


PreriIopIC VARIATIONS IN EFFICIENCY. Archi- 
bald G. Peaks. Abstracted from Educeation- 
al Psychological Monographs No. 23, 1921, 
in The Digest, Jan.-Feb., 1922, 4, Nos. 1-2, 2. 
—‘On the assumption that there are peri- 
odie variations in mental and physical effi- 
cleney, experiments were made to determine 


















primary memory, strength and endurance. 
The relation between conduct and weather, 


civilization and climate, the effect of weather 


on the ability to learn, the effects of varia- 


the periodicity of attention, muscle strength, 
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tions in the sunlight, effects of changes in 
temperature, effects of variations in the hu- 
midity—all these in so far as they affect per- 
sonal efficiency are taken up in turn.”’ 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


HEALTH AND WELFARE IN THE CoaL Mrn- 
ina Inpustry. Edgar L. Collis. Jour. State 
Med., Jan., 1922, 30, No. 1, 15-27.—One of 
the aims of welfare work in this industry is 
the reduction of excessive labor turnover hy 
dissuading unsuitable persons from engaging 
in coal mining. In the mines, there are sev- 
eral matters needing serious attention. Clean 
drinking water is an important necessity 
for the miner and a supply carried to the 
workings would be of great benefit to prevent 
his recourse to dangerotis underground water. 
The inauguration of colliery kitchens from 
which freshly cooked food could be sent to 
the workings would be a healthful improve- 
ment over the ‘‘pienic’’ lunehes that the 
miners now have to eat. Pithead baths for 
the miners are considered a highly important 
factor in promoting their moral and social, as 
well as their physiological well-being. 


Underground lighting stands in urgent 
need of improvement since poor illumination 
is largely responsible for many accidents and 
for nystagmus. Another health question is 
the oceurrence of beat-hand, beat-elbow and 
beat-knee, of which there were 2,772 cases 
claiming compensation in 1914, and an in- 
quiry should be set on foot to ascertain 
whether this condition and bronchitis and 
pneumonia, from which miners in certain 
coalfields suffer in excess, are not pre- 
ventable. 


For the reduction of accidents, safety-first 
methods should be impressed upon the min- 
ers. Investigations have shown that certifi- 
cated illness rises and falls with so-called 
avoidable absences, which means that so- 
called absenteeism is governed by influences 
controlling actual sickness. 


Outside of working hours, a helpful influ- 
ence may be exerted by providing acceptable 
means for recreation, such as gardening, and 
‘or educational improvement. Establish- 
ment of competent electric massage institu- 


tions to treat injuries of muscles of the back 
and limbs of miners is recommended. 


When the mortality rates of coal miners 
for 1910-1912 are compared separately for 
the seven great coalfields of Great Britain 
with the strike ballots of the miners taken 
in the summers of 1920 and 1921, a curious 
thing is noticed. The different fields voted 
for a strike according to their death rates. 
This observation would seem to indicate that 
the usual reasons given for social unrest are 
merely conscious efforts to explain uncon- 
scious impulses, and that these unconscious 
impulses are founded upon ill health.—Bar- 
nett Cohen. 


(ItANGE-Houses ror WorRKMEN. OC. Lori- 
mer Colburn. Nat. Safety News, Jan., 1922, 
2, No. 1, 29.—This article deals with types 
of change-houses for mine workers and other 


industrial employees. 


A satisfactory change-house is that used 
by the Utah Fuel Company, at the Castel- 
gate No. 2 mine, where hooks are provided 
so that the clothing of the workmen ean, by 
means of a eable over a pulley, be elevated 
near the ceiling where there is plenty of 
warm air. Benches conveniently placed on 
the concrete floor provide for the men when 
changing their clothes. After hanging their 
clothing on hooks, they elevate the hooks, a 
padlock making it impossible for anyone else 
to lower a man’s hook after it is drawn up. 


The New Jersey Company at Franklin, 
N.J., uses lockers for its change-house. By use 
of a blower system, fans, arranged at the 
roof of the building, suck the air through the 
lockers and discharge it through the roof. 
‘““Steam pipes run through the lockers and 
furnish the heat necessary to dry the clothes.”’ 


Toilet rooms and shower baths are placed 
conveniently in both change-houses.—M. C. 
Hamblet. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


Lasour LEGISLATION ARISING OUT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE.  Inter- 
nat. Labour Office, Official Bull., Nov. 16, 1921, 
4, No. 20, 481-438.—Bills giving effect to the 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the Washington Conference have 
passed their first reading in the Brazilian 
Chamber of Deputies. The bill relating to 
the employment of women makes effective 
certain provisions about night work and the 
employment of women before and after child- 
birth, and also the recommendation concern. 
ing the protection of women and children 
against lead poisoning. The bill dealing with 
employment of children fixes the minimum 
age for admission of children to industrial 
employment, regulates the night work of 
young persons employed in industry, and 
follows also the recommendation for protee- 
tion against lead poisoning. 

The bill concerning women contains twen- 
ty-three paragraphs. It prohibits the em- 
ployment of women in certain occupations, 
such as mining, and in establishments where 
conditions are prejudicial to the constitution 
of women, and also in night work. Hours 
of labor are limited to eight, with a minimum 
rest of one-half hour. Every worker shall be 
entitled to a rest period of thirty days pre- 
ceeding and forty days following childbirth, 
with two-thirds wages, and the position of 
the worker must be kept open for her. Time 
without deduction of pay is allowed the nurs- 


ing mother. Provisions are made for pro- 
tection from hazards likely to affect women 
in the period of pregnancy, and for the es- 
tablishing and maintenance of nursing rooms. 
The employment of ‘‘female young persons’’ 
as actresses, ete., in cireuses, café concerts 
or theatres is prohibited. Except when nec- 
essary, male workers are not to be employed 
in the same room with female workers. 

The bill concerning the employment of 
children contains twenty-five paragraphs. 
Children of either sex under 14 years—with 
certain exceptions—are not to be employed. 
Children, when admitted to employment, 
shall not be employed more than six hours a 
day, and shall have a right to thirty-six con- 
secutive hours a week for rest. Certain oc- 
cupations are prohibited to young persons 
under 18 years. The Ministry of Labor 
may at any time forbid the employment of a 
child if the state of health is not such as to 
allow heavy labor. In establishments of all 
kinds where children are employed, employ- 
ers shall be obliged to maintain their plant 
in the ‘‘most perfect working order,’’ and 
to provide suitable protection against danger- 
ous machines and tools. Children covered by 
the act are not to be employed on piecework, 
or work by contract, or overtime, ete. 

Adoption of the Berne Convention of 1906 
on the prohibition of the use of white phos- 
phorus in the manufacture of matches is also 
reported.—G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


Coa MIne FATALITIES IN| THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE Untrep Krnapom. Internat. 
Labour Rev., Jan., 1922, 5, No. 1, 139-144.— 
Statistics in regard to mine fatalities during 
the vears 1913-1920 are presented in eight 
tables. The number of workers employed 
and the fatality rate for each vear are given, 
and the death rate for the period considered 
is compared with that of other periods. Fa- 
tality rates in metal mines in the United 
States are compared with those for the Uni- 
ted Kingdom (they are about three times as 
high in the United States); fatality rates in 
quarries are also shown, those for the United 


States being higher, but not to so great an 
extent as in metal mines. In coal mining, 
however, the rate in the United States ex- 
ceeds that in the United Kingdom in about 
the same proportions that hold for metal min- 
ing. Coal mine fatalities in the United States 
and the United Kingdom are shown also with 
reference to their causes. In both countries 
falls of ground account for about 50 per cent., 
and underground and shaft accidents for 
about 90 per cent. Progressive improvement 
is shown in the United Kingdom in regard to 
coal mine fatalities, but not in the United 
States.—G. E. Partridge. 
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ADDRESS ON INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. J. G. 
Cunningham. Nat. Hyg. and Pub. Welfare, 
Jan., 1922, 58, No. 1, 54-63.—This paper 
touches briefly on several points of interest to 
the industrial hygienist: inheritance of effects 
of industrial poisonings; infant mortality in 
communities having a high percentage of in- 
dustrially employed women; industrial med- 
ical examination for young persons entering 
dustry as practised in Great Britain; 
standardized classification of industries and 
‘ypes of industrial disease; specific hazards 

id general hazards. There are some inter- 

ting reviews and opinions in regard to the 
vresent status of lead poisoning, tubereulo- 
‘1s, and eancer in relation to industrial con- 
‘tions as predisposing causes.—G. E. Par- 


idge, 


SICKNESS FREQUENCY AMONG INDUSTRIAL 
EmpLoyveges. U.S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. 
Health Rep., Jan. 6, 1922, 37, No. 1, 2.— 
The report relates to morbidity among wage 
earners, aS Shown by data provided by some 
manufacturing companies and benefit associ- 
ations covering the period from January, 
1920, to June, 1921. The items refer to dis- 
abilities lasting one week or longer. Most 
of the associations have age limits and re- 
strictions, so that the report represents a 
‘‘minimum statement of disabilities actually 
oceurring,’’ 

Frequency of the disease groups is shown 
in two tables and a chart, and is given for 
each month of the period. It appears that 
serious illness was about twice as frequent 
in the winter of 1920-1921 as in the summer 
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of 1920. In general, the rate was higher in 
1921 than in 1920. The digestive diseases 
show no greater prevalence in the warm 
weather, but respiratory diseases were about 
three times as frequent in February, 1921, 
as in June of the same year. The seasonal 
variation of the four most important causes 
of disability—tonsillitis, bronchitis, rheuma- 
tism, and pneumonia—is shown in a chart 
with curves plotted on a logarithmic basis. 
The seasonal fluctuation. of the four diseases 
‘“‘appears to be fairly similar, though there 
is a tendeney for the peak of the curve of 
rheumatism to be reached a month or two 
later than the time at which the other three 
diseases are most prevalent.’’ There was a 
wide difference in the morbidity rates for 
different benefit associations, one having 
four times as many eases per 1,000 as an- 
other, and a severity rate represented by 
10.27 davs as compared with 1.54 in the 
other.—G. E. Partridge. 


SICKNESS AMONG OFFICE EMPLOYEES. 
Dean K. Brundage. U.S. Pub. Health Ser.., 
Pub. Health Rep., March 10, 1922, 37, No. 
10, 527.—This is a report of one vear’s ex- 
perience of a large manufacturing company 
in the Middle West which recorded the num- 
ber of hours lost from work by each office 
emplovee on account of sickness and _ aeei- 
dents. The average number of persons em- 
ploved during the vear ending January 31, 
1921, was 1,282, with women in the ma- 
jority; and the average age of the group was 
25.7 vears. There were two eases of dis- 
abling sickness per person, and the average 
number of working days lost per case was 
3.8. Over 9 per cent. of all dispensary calls 
were due to minor infections, yet not a sin- 
gle case of disability from purulent infection 
developed. Common ailments, colds, rhin- 
itis, headache and sore throat, were respon- 
sible for the greatest amount of disability. 
Sex is a considerable factor in disability; the 
departments having the largest proportion 
of men had the lowest illness rates. Fatigue 
eaused a surprising amount of disability 
both in duration and incidence. The aver- 
age duration of 11.66 working days per case 
of fatigue was by far the longest of any of 
the fifteen most frequent causes of disability. 
—Barnett Cohen. 


Snip SANITATION AND First Arp FoR MER 
CHANT SEAMEN. U. 8S. Pub. Health Ser. 
Pub. Health Rep., March 31, 1922, 387, No 
13, 758.—‘‘The Seeretary of Commerce has 
recently approved an amendment to th 
general rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Board of Supervising Inspectors, which 
requires that no candidate for origina! 
license as master, mate, pilot or engineer 
shall be examined unless he has completed 
a course of instruction in ‘first aid’ approved 
by the U. S. Public Health Service and has 
passed an oral examination based on a Man- 
ual of Ship Sanitation and First Aid re- 
cently prepared by the Publhe Health Ser- 
vice in co-operation with the, Seamen's 
Chureh Institute of New York City.’’—Bar- 
nett Cohen. | 


Some Recent Reports ON VOCATIONAL 
SELECTION IN ENGLAND. D. R. Wilson.— 
Until recently the terms vocational guidance 
and vocational selection were almost un- 
known in England, notwithstanding the 
large amount of work on these subjects ear- 
ried out in other countries, notably in the 
United States and Germany. Even during 
the war when the need for the rapid and 
successful filling of vacancies was especially 
acute, work on vocational selection was con- 
fined to a few specialized branches of the 
fighting forees (1) (2) (3), and nothing was 
attempted comparable with the extensive 
classification of the personnel in the United 
States army (4), or the selection in Germany 
of women workers for the printing trade 
(5) (6) and for street car driving (7). 

Within the past two years, however, there 
have been signs of increasing interest in the 
subject. The Industrial Fatigue Researc! 
Board, for instance, has included the scien- 
tifie study of the problem within its sphere 
of work, and the National Institute of In 
dustrial Psychology has now been esta! 
lished with the object of developing vocs 
tional guidance on practical lines. 

Under the circumstances the English lite 
ature on the subject is at present small, bu’ 
a few reports and papers dealing with ori: 
inal research on vocational tests have a 
ready been published. In the earliest 
these (8) issued by the Industrial Fatign 
Research Board (which has already been r: 
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sjiewed in the Abstract Section of THIS 
JouRNAL, May, 1922, 4, No. 1, 2) the whole 
’ the literature on the subject has been 
eviewed, 

More recently a new report from the same 
ouree has appeared, containing an account 
¢ three investigations on the subject (9). 
The first study is based on an investigation 
condueted among compositors, readers, and 
,onotvpe keyboard operators in two print- 
‘ne works. The procedure adopted was as 
follows: 

1. The work was closely observed and 
the particular capacities that seemed to be 
demanded by it were noted. 

2. Suitable tests of these capacities were 
devised. 

3. The operators were graded from an 
independent souree, generally from the 
opinion expressed by the manager or fore- 
man as to the proficiency of each individual. 

4. The tests were applied and a second 

crading based on these tests obtained. 
5. The two gradings were compared, and 
by applying the method of partial correla- 
tion, such tests as were shown to be unneces- 
sary or undesirable were eliminated. 

6. The independent grading was corre- 
lated with a grading based on the remaining 
tests. 

In the case of compositors, the following 
capacities were first tested as the result of 
observation of the work: 


a. Dexterity (match stick insertion test). 
b. Rapidity of observation (two cancella- 
tion tests). 
¢. Immediate memory (substitution test). 
d. Visual perception of form (form 
board test). 
Intelligence (directions test). 


Of these, one of the cancellation tests, the 
‘orn board, and substitution tests were sub- 
iently disearded, and the final results 
cl on the remaining three tests. 
ie results obtained at one of the works 
be graphically represented by Figure 1. 
ie ordinates are the ranks for the tests— 
is, ‘*1’’ indicates the rank of the com- 
or who made the best performance in 
ests; “£2”? that of the compositor who 
the second best performance, and so 


"he abseissae are the ranks for compos- 


ing efficiency. The position of the fourth 
dot, for instance, indicates that the com- 
positor who was fourth in the tests was also 
fourth in composing — efficiency. The 
straight diagonal line indicates a_ pos- 
sible absolute correspondence between 
the rankings for composing and _ total 
efficiency in the three tests (an r of 
+1.) The dots represent the individual 
ecompositors. The degree of correlation is 
indicated by the nearness of these dots to 
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Itc. 1.—Graphical representation of the degree 
of correlation at a printing works between Ccom- 
posing efficiency and total score in the Cancella- 
tion, Match Stick Insertion, and Directions tests. 


the straight diagonal line. If a dot falls on 
this line, the compositor indicated by it oceu- 
pies exactly the same position in the test 
and work rankings. While this seldom hap- 
pens, the distance of the dots from the line 
of perfect correlation is rarely considerable. 

Similar results were obtained in the case 
of the compositors in another works, the eo- 
efficient of correlation here being -+-0.71. 

On the general significance of these re- 
sults, Museio emphasizes the fact that com- 
posing efficiency does not depend solely on 
the possession by the compositor of the 
psychophysiological capacities measured by 
the tests, but also on other factors. such as 
trade knowledge, general health, application 
and ambition, not affecting efficiency in the 
tests. Henee, perfect correlation between 
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efficiency in the tests and composing effi- 
ciency could not in any case be expected, 
but the high correlation coefficients obtained 
indicate that the functions brought into 
operation in the performance of the tests 
are nevertheless distinctly important in 
composing efficiency. Some _ preliminary 
tests were also carried out on readers and 
monotype keyboard operators. 

The second and third studies in this vol- 
ume are of special interest in that they deal 
with vocational selection on a non-psycho- 
logical basis, with the consequent recogni- 
tion that in seleetion for industrial work 
physical and physiological qualities must 
also play an important part. In the second 
study the author deals with the measure- 
ment of physical strength of 2,300 youths 
in Manehester and industrial Essex. He 
points out that many forms of work make 
special physical demands on the worker, and 
that inadequate museular development in- 
duces unnecessary fatigue and inefficieney,* 
and suggests tentatively that, with regard 
to the subjeets tested, possibly 10 per cent. 
of those who become engineering apprentices 
do not possess the physique required for 
engineering work, so that some decrease in 
fatigue and inefficieney could be effeeted by 
guiding these persons into voeations where 
physical strength is not required and by 
substituting for them others of more ade- 
quate physique. THis other conelusions are: 

‘(1) that the museular streneth test de- 
vised by Martin |10] (based on tests for 
certain groups of muscles) is unsatisfactory 
for general industrial work, chiefly because 
results obtained by it are partly a funetion 
of the particular operator: 

11) that a combination of grip and 
weight gives a useful indieation of general 
strength, though a better indication would 
almost certainly be obtained by the addition 
of a suitable test of the strength of the fore- 
arm flexors; 

11) that the Essex adolescent males 
engaged in engineering are consistently 
superior physically to Manchester  ado- 
lescent males engaged in the same type of 
work,’’ 

*\ careful distinction, however, is drawn he- 
tween physical streneth and endurance, and the 


investigation is concerned solely with the meas- 
urement of the former. 


A set of percentile tables is appended by 
the use of which the general strength of ar 
individual may be estimated from his grip 
and weight. 

The third study is based on a somewhat! 
similar investigation conducted among girls 
employed in a confectionery factory. The 
subjects selected were manual workers, paid 
on a piece rate system, and the measurements 
taken were chiefly those of the arms, hands, 
and fingers. In each process the workers 
were divided into two groups (A and B), 
composed of those whose output was high 
and low respectively, and the physical types 
of both groups compared so as to ascertain 
whether proficiency is related to any par- 
ticular type. 


The results indicate that two distinct 
types exist, designated long-spanned and 
short-spanned, and that the long-spanned 
type manifests itself in the A group among 
the packers, and in the B group among 
workers in the packet department and dip- 
pers, suggesting that a long span is desir- 
able for packing and a short span for the 
other kinds of work. This conelusion, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as definite until if 
is known how far the occupation itself de- 
velops these characteristics; in packing, for 
example, the fingers are constantly used in 
an extended position; in the other classes of 
work the exact opposite is the ease. 


A more intensive treatment of the data 
(by the method of correlation) led to rather 
indefinite results, and the conclusion reached 
is that while the physical type appears to 
play a part—though a small one—in pro- 
ficiency in work, it is related to the work 11 
question and not to any general character- 
istics making for proficiency, and that ther 
are other and more powerful factors ¢ 
nected with proficiency which eannot ec 
arrived at by physical measurement | 
which tend to mask the influence of p 
sical type. 


The most recent paper on the subject 
vocational selection (11) deals with t 
for clerical occupations. It is practic 
limited to a deseription of the meth (s 
adopted, the full results not vet being a\ 
able. The tests were devised for applicat 
to those who at the time of testing protes 
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to have been trained in their work and who 
appear as candidates for particular appoint- 
ments, and not for ascertaining whether 
untrained beginners possess such capacities 
as to make it worth while submitting them 
to the requisite period of training. The 
investigation, therefore, deals rather with 
the measurement of proficiency than of 
aptitude. 

The method of procedure adopted was as 
follows: 

1. A preliminary series of tests was car- 
ried out on a few experienced persons, such 
as students of psychology with practical 
acquaintance of clerical duties. With their 
assistanee, unsatisfactory tests were modi- 
fied or eliminated, and the procedure was 
mended and improved. 

2. Of the tests thus selected, the more 
important were applied to about a hundred 
schoolehildren aged 13 to 15, principally 
with the object of grading the test questions 
more uniformly and of arranging them in 
the order of increasing difficulty. 

3. Lastly, the tests so re-arranged were 
appled to thirty typists in the office of an 
education authority, who were graded by the 
supervision of the department in order of 
merit from the point of view of clerical effi- 
ciency. The correlation between the tests 
and the independent order was then deter- 
mined, 


The tests themselves ineluded : 


1. Four graded tests of intelligence. 
3. Two tests of linguistic ability and 
tainments. ! 


3. Two tests of linguistie ability and 
veneral information. 


4. Tests of typewriting and shorthand 
writing. 

a. Shorthand (graded speed and 
outline tests). 

b. Typewriting (speed tests, tests of 
accuracy and display, and man- 
useript reading). 

The full results of the investigation are 
not yet available, but the author states that 
the correlation coefficients already obtained 
are sufficiently high to warrant the immedi- 
ate practical use of the tests. 
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SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


POTENTIAL CARDIAC DISEASE AND PREVEN- 
(ON OF ORGANIC HeART DISEASE IN CHIL- 
REN. William St. Lawrence. Jour. Am. 
led. Assn., April 1, 1922, 78, No. 13, 947- 
»2.—The author summarizes as follows: 


‘1. Sixty-five cases of potential cardiac 
sease in children were continuously  ob- 
rved for an average period of four and 
e-half vears. 


‘2. Forty-nine patients (75 per cent.) 


remained free from evidence of ecardiae dis- 
ease during that time. 

“3. Of twenty-five patients with acute 
rheumatic fever in the series. none = eon- 
tracted a lesion in the heart. 

‘4. Of nine patients with myositis, bone 
and joint pains (growing pains) and sore 
throat. none contracted a lesion in the heart. 


o. Sixteen patients (25 per cent.) eon- 
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tracted a eardiae lesion while under obser- 
vation, 

“6, In every ease in which a cardiac 
lesion developed, the clinical picture was 
dominated by chorea in a severe form. No 
patient contracted a lesion in the absence of 
this manifestation. 

“7. Of forty-one patients with chorea in 
the series, sixteen (39 per cent.) contracted 
a lesion in the heart. 

‘8. Measures of value in preventing dis- 
ease of the heart are of greatest benefit when 
directed against acute rheumatic fever and 
myositis, bone and joint pains (growing 
pains) and sore throat. 

‘9. Sueh measures have little if any 
value when directed against chorea. 

“10. In untreated potential cases, acute 
rheumatic fever is the most important fae- 
tor coneerning disease in the heart. 

‘11. In potential cases under manage- 
ment, chorea is the most important factor 
coneerning disease in the heart. 

‘12. With the exception of mitral sten- 
osis, cardiae lesions practically always occur 
during the active phase of a rheumatic mani- 
festation or a period of pyrexia. In the 
absenee of an active phase, the physical 
siens in the heart remain unchanged. 

‘13. Evidence of mitral stenosis may 
not appear for a year or more after the 
cessation of the rheumatic manifestations. 
It is therefore impossible to state at the con- 
elusion of an attack of acute rheumatic 
fever or chorea that the heart was unaffected 
by these conditions. 

‘14. Heart rate may have a marked 
effect on the physical signs of mitral stenosis, 


as shown by a graphie reeord.’’—C. K. 
Drinker. 
Heart DISEASE IN INDUSTRY. Cadis 


Phipps. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Feb. 25, 
1922. 78, No. 8, 562-564.—Reviewing the 
records of 650 eases examined for the Mas- 
sachusetts Industrial Accident Board, 
Phipps found that in 231 cases there was 
an organic heart lesion or else there were 
symptoms directly referable to some fune- 
tional disturbanee, sueh as a marked §ar- 


rhythmia with premature contractions. 
These cases were divided as follows: 


Number of 


Condition Cases 
BELCPAl  POMUPMILAUION « . os scd i i ccc eck 94 
eee. DH 96-4 i NX Sa eek Lee eee 36 
Aortic TOMUPMIOTION. ...5. ioe dos k ee cea 6 
Pg | RE et het et ee ne a 2 
Aortic and mitral regurgitation......... 05 
Tricuspid regurgitation................ ] 
pe. ae 1 
Paroxysmal tachyeardia............... 3 
Auricular fibrillation.................. 28 
Pulse alternation...................... 2 
Myocardial degeneration..... istekeaeen © 
Arrhythmia and premature contractions. 39 
Pericarditis (plastic) .................. 2 
er er rr ee aera ] 
ee ae a ae 3 


The author then comments on the appar- 
ent effects of work, trauma, fright, ete., 
upon this group of workers who have a 
definite ecireulatory handicap, and_ closes 
with the following paragraphs: 


‘‘Summing up some of the more common 
injurious agents, we find that trauma is the 
chief factor in industry to affect the heart, 
occurring as it does in forty-seven of the 
231 cases. Lead, oceurring in twenty-five 
‘ases of different types, and other metallic 
poisons in nine eases (arsenic had previously 
been noted by Graham Steele) suggest their 
probable etiology and also more energetic 
methods of prophylaxis. Fright, oceurring 
in ten cases, is undoubtedly an etiologic fac- 
tor in producing the arrhythmias. Caisson 
work may easily be a cardiac menace, and 
the eustomary examination of each work 
man before entrance into the lock should 
not be restricted to ear-drums and the upper 
respiratory passages, but should include 
careful examination of the heart. 


‘‘In view of the fact that most of th 
employees examined were supposedly 1 
capacitated for some physical reason, it | 
surprising to note the large number of eas 
showing no cardiae symptoms. This is p: 
ticularly true in regard to mitral regurgit 
tion, in which sixty-eight of the ninety-fo 
patients, or 72 per cent., complained 
nothing referable to the heart, while twel’ 
more had but shght symptoms.’’?’—C. | 
Drinker. 
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POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


CARBON-MoNOXIDE Porsonine. Alice Ham- 
ton. U.S. Bur. Labor Statis., Indust. Acci- 
ents and Hyg. Ser., No. 291, Dee., 1921, 
p. 47.—‘Industrial carbon-monoxide potl- 
.oning is said to be increasing in all civilized 
untries because of the increasing use of 
ower and producer gas, the increasing use 

motor engines, and the increasing depth 

' mines with the consequent difficulty of 
ventilation and seriousness of accidents. 
British statisties show that the average num- 
ber of eases per year increased during the 
last quinquennium from 62.5 to 75 and the 
mortality from 12.3 to 17.3 per cent. 

“Studies in European countries, espe- 
cially Great Britain and France, show that 
industrial ecarbon-monoxide poisoning when 
not fatal is sometimes followed by serious 
effects, such as pneumonia, cardiac weak- 
ness, mental disease, or paralysis. Such 
after-effects are seen most often in coal 
miners, 

‘‘Chronie carbon-monoxide poisoning is 
deseribed, though not clearly, by the French, 
English and Germans. It is supposed that 
the ill health complained of by cooks, 
bakers, laundresses, ironers, pressers in tal- 
lor shops, painters working in rooms dried 
by salamanders, ete., is caused by the coal 
vas in the air. 

‘Inquiries made in the United States 
show that acute carbon-monoxide poisoning 
occurs in steel manufacture, in making il- 
luminating gas, in making coke (by-prod- 
ucts), in using producer gas for industrial 
processes (especially in smelting), in coal 
iiining, metal mining, zine smelting, and in 
vaurages when the exhaust gases from en- 
vines aecumulate. 

“American statistics as to the number of 

ses and of fatalities are available only to 

ery slight extent. The figures from one 
the steel companies show a_ decidedly 
er mortality (4.8 per cent. for 1916 to 

‘)) than the British mortality from blast- 

nace gas (22.8 per cent. for 1914 to 1919). 

igures from the American Gas _ Insti- 
show that among some thousand acei- 
ts during 1919 only 30 were due to gas 
none was fatal. 


‘‘No statistics are available for carbon- 
monoxide poisoning in coal mines or in 
metal mines, the reports of the Bureau of 
Mines not distinguishing this cause of death 
and disability from others. 
~ **A eareful search in steel towns and in 
coal mining and metal mining towns failed 
to confirm the statements made by foreign 
authorities as to serious after-effects from 
gassing accidents. Only very rare instances 
of such a character were discovered. It is 
not possible in our present state of knowl- 
edge to explain why experience in this 
country differs so much from that of Eu- 
ropean observers. A more thorough study 
should be made of this aspect of industrial 
-arbon-monoxide poisoning. 


‘The suggestion is made that some of the 
obscure features of poisoning by this gas 
may be eleared up when it is known just 
what other constituents besides carbon mon- 
oxide are present in a given industrial gas, 
and just what effects might be produced by 
these other gaseous bodies. It is especially 
suggested that small quantities of benzol 
may be really the active agent in cases attrib- 
uted to carbon monoxide, 

‘Chronic carbon-monoxide poisoning may 
be looked for in industries in which small 
quantities of the gas are more or less con- 
tinuously present in the air. 


“Of 05 garage employees, mechanics and 
storage men, 36, or about two-thirds, were 
shown to have absorbed in their blood ear- 
bon monoxide in demonstrable quantities. 
Of the remaining 19 only 9 had been at work 
inside the garage for more than an hour 
when the test was made. 

“Of 47 linotypists in newspaper plants 
where the gas from the lead pots is not car- 
ried off by an adequate suction apparatus, 
Ss, or over one-sixth, showed the presence 
of carbon monoxide in their blood. The 
actual effeet of such constant absorption of 
small quantities of this gas should be stud- 
ied further.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


(JANGRENE FROM ILLUMINATING GaAs. Gar- 
nier and Cathala. <Abstracted as follows 
from Bull. et mém. Soe. méd. d. hop. de 
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Par., Feb. 17, 1922, 46, No. 6, 304, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., April 22, 1922, 78, No. 16, 
1234.—‘‘ Intoxication with illuminating gas 
was responsible for the arteritis of the ter- 
minal arteries entailing patches of gan- 
vrene.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


THe GROWING MENACE OF BENZENE (BEN- 
ZOL) POISONING IN AMERICAN’ INDUSTRY. 


Alice Hamilton. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Mareh 4. 1922, 78, No. 9, 627-630.—The 


author states that prior to the war benzene | 


poisoning was a rarity in this country. In 
1915-1916, however, she was able to collect 
fourteen instances of sudden acute poison- 
ing, with seven deaths. The men involved 
were pipe fitters or workmen engaged in dis- 
tilling benzene or cleaning tanks, or, in two 
instances, sulphonating benzene as a step in 
the production of phenol. 

Benzene is apparently extremely toxie. 
Lewin has deseribed a case in which a ben- 
zene kettle which had been empty for 
twenty-two hours was ‘‘washed out twice 
with steam and three times with cold water, 
and then it was allowed to stand all night 
filled with eold water. As the workman 
went in, a strong current of air was blown 
in through a pipe. In spite of all these pre- 
cautions he was overcome and fell to the 
bottom of the tank. Several of his fellow 
workmen tried to get him out, but all grew 
dizzy and confused, and had to give it up. 
Kinally, an engineer in a diver’s helmet sue- 
eeeded in rescuing him, and he was revived: 
but one of the workmen who had helped in 
the rescue died within ten minutes of inhal- 
ing the fumes.’ 

Other cases illustrating the toxie powers 
of benzol are given and it is suggested that 
white mice be placed in possible benzol at- 
mospheres prior to the entrance of work- 
men, 

The pathology of acute poisoning is ap- 
parently not significant, consisting of a ten- 
dency to incoagulability of the blood and 
petechial hemorrhages. Chronic poisoning 
has occurred most notably in rubber fae- 
tories and has as its most Important svmp- 
toms aplastic anemia with its accompanying 
svmptoms, the most notable in this case 
being the tendeneyv to bleeding from the 
gums and petechial hemorrhages. —Ilead- 


ache, lassitude, anorexia, loss of weight, ab 
dominal pains, and vomiting also occur. Th: 
pathology of chronic poisoning is found ii 
the effect of the benzol upon leukocytes. 
platelets, and megacaryocytes, and upon the 
erythrocytes. These elements in blood and 
bone marrow are affected in the above order 
but in extreme cases all are markedly; 
reduced, the bone marrow becoming aplastic. 

In regard to prevention the author ealls 
attention to Lehmann’s observation that two 
to three parts in 100,000 may cause loss of 
consciousness, and that prevention must 
therefore rely on extremely efficient ventila- 
tion.—C, K. Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL PurRPuRA. C. Flandin and 
J. Roberti. Abstracted as follows from Bull. 
et mém, Soc. méd. d. hop. de Par., Dee. 30, 
1921, 45, No. 39, 58, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Mareh 18, 1922, 78, No. 11, 848.— 
“The young woman had been employed for 
nearly two months in an automobile factory, 
working with rubber dissolved in benzol, in 
what was ealled the ‘heating room.’ Three 
or four men and two women were employed 
in this unventilated room; they were en- 
titled to leave it frequently to breathe purer 
air. Headache, dizziness and pallor had 
been followed by hemorrhagie purpura, with 
fever, acute anemia, and death within three 
weeks. There had been three previous cases 
of purpura within six months in the persons 
employed in this room, but only one was 
fatal. Some recent research indicates that 
commercial benzene (benzol) is more toxic 
than erystallizable benzene., and that this is 
more toxie than benzene obtained from ea!- 
cium benzoate. Persons using benzol should 
have their blood examined frequently.’ ’— 
(. K. Drinker. 


BLoop STUDIES IN SUSPECTED LEAD Potsown- 
ING. G,. Seiffert. Miinechen. med. Wehnscehr.. 
Dee. 9. 1921. 68, No. 49, 1580-1581.—T! 
author points out the urgent need of usin 
blood examination, made easier by the n 
“thick drop’? method, in all cases wh 
lead poisoning may be reasonably suspect 
Lead poisoning is inereasing in ineiden 
Munich has a new publie laboratory for 
dustrial hygiene where such examinati 


are made free for any physician. 











EXPERIMENTAL TAR CaNcers. J. Fibiger 
and F. Bang. Abstracted from the Hospital- 
stidende, Nov. 30, 1921, 64, No. 48, 51, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Mareh 4, 1922, 75, 
No. 9, 696.—‘Fibiger’s article is published 
in Society Proceedings, with separate pa- 
ging. He gives a historical sketch of the can- 
cers that have been found in man from irri- 
tation with soot, pitch, ete., from Pott’s first 
description of chimney sweeps’ cancer in 
1775 to date, and reviews his own work with 
cancers induced in mice by painting the 
back with coal tar. He has been more con- 
stantly successful in this line than others 
so far, fully twenty-four of his twenty-six 
mice developing carcinoma (carcinoma-sar- 
coma in two) and the other two developing 
papillomas. One carcinoma was. trans- 
planted through four generations in four 
months, with ‘takes’ in from one to six of 
the animals in each generation. In Fibiger’s 
100 cases of spiroptera cancer in the mouse 
stomach he found only one that had induced 
metastasis in glands. [A more recent com- 
munication from Fibiger reports metastasis 
in twenty-two of eighty-six mice with tar 
carcinomas or sareomas. The metastasis 
was 1n the axillary glands and lungs in most 
of the animals but occasionally in the heart 
or glands elsewhere. The young mice devel- 
oped the cancers as readily as the older mice. 
lle adds that Seedorff in his institute at Co- 
penhagen has succeeded in indueing an 
actual adenocarcinoma in the mammary 
vland of a mouse treated with minute 
amounts of tar over a long period; this is 
the first experimental mammary adenocarei- 
noma to be published. Fibiger remarked 
that these tar cancers put the finishing stone 
to Virchow’s theory of the causal importance 
of irritation in cancer, but the fact that can- 
cers do not invariably develop proves thai 
a predisposition is indispensable. There 
seems to be also an organ predispesition; he 
as never succeeded in inducing a spiroptera 
cancer in the esophagus of the animals, in 
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his hundreds of attempts. Only the stomach 
develops these spiroptera tumors. He adds 
that it is dubious whether even aberrant 
embryonal cells are capable of developing 
cancer without some extraneous irritation 
to start them to malignant growth. His 
article appeared in the Deutsche medizin- 
ische Wochenschrift of Dee. 1 and 8, 1921.] 


‘‘He cites about fifteen research workers 
who between 1889 and 1916 had been striv- 
ing to induce malignant tumors by repeated 
application of pitch, tar, anilin, ete. All 
were on the right track, but none kept up 
the experiments long enough until the Jap- 
anese reported in 1918 their suecess in twelve 
of 200 rabbits, with glandular metastasis in 
three. Fibiger and Bang have obtained 
positive results in 90 per cent. of the white 
mice which survived for at least three 
months after the first painting with the tar. 
Tsutsui has reported 50 per cent. of ‘takes,’ 
and Bierich up to 60 per cent. Rabbits 
seem to be less susceptible than white mice. 
The attempts to induce sarcoma of the liver 
in rats with cvsticercus infection have always 
failed although sarcoma of the liver is com- 
paratively common in wild rats infested 
with evysticereus. Only one instance 1s 
known in a house mouse.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


KXPERIMENTAL PropUCTION OF TAR CaArR- 
cINOMA. B. Lipschiitz. Wien. klin. Wehn- 
sehr., Dee. 22, 1921, 34, No. 51, 613-614.— 
Painting of grav mice with coal tar resulted 
in the production of tar carcinoma in about 
45 per cent. of the mice. The first distinet 
macroscopic changes were observed in from 
S8 to 125 days. Transplantation of the 
warty neoplasm was successful in two in- 
stances. There is a marked increase in the 
skin pigmentation of the animals, even in 
those not painted with tar, hut having tissue 
transplants. A peculiar evst formation 
occurring in one animal is deseribed.—Bar- 
nett Cohen. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


DRILLING AND DustTINEss OF MetaAL-MINE 
ik. =D. Harrington. U.S. Bur. Mines, Re- 
orts of Investigations. Serial No. 2339, 
larch, 1922.—‘‘The dust studies to date in 


metal mines of the United States by the 
US. Bureau of Mines indicate definitely that 
wet drills as used in drilling of all elasses 


of holes aid decidedly in redueing dustiness 
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of air in drilling places. However, it has 
been found that wet drills whether of the 
Leyner type or stopers, if not operating sat- 
isfactorily or if out of repair, may throw 
into the air of working places a mist or fog 
laden with minute mineral particles, which 
when breathed has the same effect as dry 
dust and is fully as dangerous. In addition 
to danger when wet drills are not efficiently 
used, if water or compressed air and water 
foreed through the drill is under excessive 
pressure, sav over 100 pounds per square 


inch, there may be danger of escape of mist 
or fog laden with mineral particles, hence 
these pressures should be held below 100 
pounds per square inch which, in general. 
is the practice in the United States. 

‘*Wet drills must be kept in repair and 
must be operated with intelligence; as far 
as proved by the sampling of the U. 8S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, the wet drills, even when 
ut their worst, still give conditions much 
more healthful than do dry drills.’’—M. C. 
Shorley. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


Facts ON ‘TUBERCULOSIS IN CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA. Jaroslav Hiilka. Prague, 1922.— 
This publieation is a study of tuberculosis 
in the Czech Provinees and in other coun- 
tries. It contains thirty-three excellent dia- 
erams and maps in which the prevalence 
of the disease is exhibited. Interest attaches 
to the faet that in Czechoslovakia, where in- 
dustrialism is a comparatively recent devel- 
opment, the eurve of tubereulosis by age 
periods closely resembles that which pre- 
vailed in England in 1851; it supports the 
contention that industrial development is 
associated with an inerease of tuberculosis 
which especially affects voung adult life. 
The disease in the Czech Provinces is most 
prevalent where industrialism is most prev- 
alent. In the seventies Silesia, which is now 
particularly industrial, had the lowest mor- 
tality, and Moravia the highest. Today 
Silesia stands highest. When the thirty-two 
cities of the Czech Provinces are arranged 
according to tubereulosis death rates, those 
which are industrial stand at the top of the 
list. 

The effeet of the world war upon the dis- 
ease is shown. It caused a rise in different 
countres and towns which was proportional 
to the stringeney of food supplies. Tuber- 
eculosis 1s now on the deeline in the Czech 
Provinees, but the incidenee remains far 
hieher than that experienced in other coun- 
tries, svch as England and America. The 
tvre of the disease resembles that found 
elsewhere. both in the wav in which it at- 


taeks males and females. and in that about 


83 per cent. of all tuberculosis deaths are 
due to pulmonary tuberculosis.—E. L. Collis. 


CHRONIC INFECTIOUS ARTHRITIS: STATISTI- 
cAL ReEporT, WITH ENpb-ReEsuuts. Frank 
Billings, George H. Coleman, and William 
G. Hibbs. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 15. 
1922, 78, No. 15, 1097-1105.—This paper is 
an analysis of the age of incidence, duration, 
occupation, type of joint involvement, foci 
of infection, bacteriology, treatment, and 
end-results in 411 cases of chronic arthritis 
under observation between 1905 and 1921. 
The conelusions reached are as follows: 

‘‘This clinical investigation confirms and 
substantiates the present point of view of 
a majority of elinicians who have had the 
opportunity to make a careful investigation 
of chronic deforming arthritis, that it is 
primarily an infectious disease, and that 
the infectious micro-organisms which are 
the cause are usually strains of nonhemo- 
Ivtie streptocoeci of relatively low virulence, 
or oeeasionally strains of nonpyogenie gono- 
coeci or even of other bacteria of mild path 
ogenicity. 

‘The cause of the remarkable transforma 
tion of the fibrous tissues which enter into 
the joint strueture and also of muscle ten 
dons, into bone, is an interesting subject fo 
future investigation. If the remarkable r: 
sults of the animal experiments reported b' 
Oxhausen can be substantiated, it may b 
possible to apply preventive measures whic! 
will obviate these disabling. irremediab! 
secondary morbid changes.’’—C. K. Drinke 











































THe ROLE oF TRAUMA IN LESIONS OF 
SYPHILIS: WiTH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
up Herepirary Type. J. Harrison Tumpeer. 
lour. Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 21, 1922, 78, 
No. 3, 185-187.—The author summarizes as 
‘ollows: 

‘‘1, Trauma may excite lesions in indi- 
viduals with aequired syphilis whose infec- 
‘ion 1s dormant. 

‘‘2. Bone changes, gummas of the soft 
issues and paretic brain changes are the 
sual manifestations. 

‘3. Trauma may act as the exciting cause 
in the production of lesions in individuals 
with hereditary syphilis whose infection is 
dormant and even unsuspected. 

‘“4. A girl with hereditary syphilis, pos- 
sibly of the third generation, developed epi- 
leptiform seizures and mental disturbances 
following a-head injury causing coma. 

‘5. Her half brother, likewise infected, 
developed primary optic atrophy following 
similar trauma. The healing of the fracture 
produced by the same injury was markedly 
retarded.’’ | 

In conelusion he states: 

‘‘Trauma may incite the localization of a 
syphilitic lesion in an individual with a 
jueseent infection, aequired or hereditary, 
probably by producing a locus minoris re- 
sistantiae.’’—C,. K. Drinker. 


[leEMORRHAGIC MENINGO-ENCEPHALITIS IN 
ANTHRAX: Report or Case. B. Shanks. 
Abstraeted as follows from Indian Med. Ga- 
zette, Nov., 1921, 56, No. 11, 418, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 21, 1922. 78, No. 3. 
247.—*The ease described by Shanks illus- 
trates the characteristic and interesting hem- 
orrhagie lesions which occur in the meninges 
and brain as a result of their infection with 
‘he baeillus of anthrax. In this case an an- 
‘irax baecteriemia resulted from a malignant 
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pustule of the face, and gave rise to secon- 
dary lesions in the brain, intestines, and 
parotid.’’—C, K. Drinker. 


OBSERVATIONS ON AN EXTENSIVE HUMAN 
INFECTION BY SARCOPTIC MANGE OF THE 
Horse. R. A. S. Macdonald. Lancet, April 
15, 1922, 1, No. 15, 730.—It was found nes- 
essary to kill a horse suffering from general- 
ized sarcoptic mange. The carcass was used 
by a class of veterinary students for such 
purposes as palpation, dissection, operations, 
ete. The time spent on this work, by each 
individual, varied from two to four hours. 

With the exception of those students who 
were mere onlookers, or were engaged on the 
head and neck, parts which had been cured 
by treatment, all suffered from a most pro- 
nounced and continuous itching. The fore- 
arms, ankles and ealves were affected by the 
typical papular rash. Each papule was the 
size of a large pinhead, slightly elevated and 
of a fiery red color. The hands sometimes 
escaped the eruption because they were fre- 
quently washed with ecarbolic soap. Some 
of the students developed secondary lesions 
on the trunk, thighs, shoulders, and upper 
arms. 

The highly contagious nature of the dis- 
ease being recognized, treatment was under- 
taken on the earliest appearance of symp- 
toms. Hot serubbing baths followed by sul- 
phur ointment applications rapidly cured the 
cases. Clothing was at once cast off and dis- 
infected. Where this last precaution was 
neglected reinfection took place. 

Sareoptes scabiei were found on the ear- 
cass in abnormally large numbers. It is sug- 
gested that these mites migrated from the 
dead and chilling equine to the human hosts 
and set up irritation in from two to twenty- 
four hours.—R. Prosser White. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


00 Were NEGLECT THE INDUSTRIAL SKIN 
“FERER? RR. Prosser White. Jour. State 
d., Feb., 1922, 30, No. 2, 47-59.—In the 
atment of dermatitis Dr. White points to 
importance of preserving intact the epi- 
mis and the sebaceous glands, which are 
natural defences of the skin, while eradi- 





eating the causative bacilli—e.g., streptocoe- 
ci and staphylococci. The excess of oily se- 
cretion and increased pigmentation in dark 
colored races enable them to withstand ex- 
cessive moisture and heat. 

The poison which is the cause.of so many 
eases of industrial dermatosis is introduced 
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through the sudoriparous pores and hair fol- 
licles. Thus soot, arsenic, fulminate of mer- 
eury, fulminate of silver, mereurous nitrate, 
thorium, phosphorus, ete., and various bacilli 
form the fons et origo malt. 

Four points of supreme importance are 
emphasized: (1) In handling chemicals, eare- 
lessness is a common cause of cutaneous dis- 
ease. (2) Great care should be taken by 
the physician to distinguish industrial der- 
matitis from ordinary dermatitis, as the diag- 
nosis 1s sometimes difficult. (3) The physi- 
eian should seek for the cause when eure is 
delaved; nature will effect a cure if the 
souree of irritation is removed. (4) The 
user of any commodity should realize his 
risks and responsibilities. 

In this useful but all too brief eontribu- 
tion to industrial dermatology, Dr. White 
omits many interesting details which he dis- 
eusses at leneth in his well-known work on 
“Oceupational Affections of the Skin.’’-— 
D. A. Coles. 


Tre Extraction or Non-MAGNetic For- 
EIGN Boples FROM THE ANTERIOR CHAMBER 
or THE Eye. William F. O’Reilly. Boston 
Med. and Sure. Jour., Mareh 30, 1922, 186, 
No. 13, 418-419.— The most common non- 
magnetic organie and inorganie foreign 
bodies finding lodgment in the anterior 
chamber are: copper, glass, wood, stone, pa- 
per, lead, gunpowder, brass, clothing, bone, 


celluloid, cement, lime and slate. A 2-inch 
strand of horse hair is looped, sized, mould. 
ed and bent to suit the individual case. The 
usual low non-posterior lip keratotomy is 
made nearest the foreign body. The hair 
loop is inserted, passed over the foreign 
body and gradually drawn out.—Barnett 
Cohen. 


Butyn, A New SyntuHetic LocaL ANgEs- 
THETIC: REPORT CONCERNING CLINICAL Usr. 
Albert E. Bulson, Jr. Jour. Am. Med. Assn.. 
Feb. 4, 1922, 78, No. 5, 343-345.—‘‘The re- 
sults of the clinical and experimental use of 
butvn seem to justify the committee in ar- 
riving at the following conclusions: 


‘‘J. It is more powerful than cocain, 4 
smaller quantity being required. 


‘““2. It acts more rapidly than cocain. 


‘*3. Its action is more prolonged than 
that of cocain. 


‘“‘4. According to our experience to date, 
butyn in the quantity required is less toxic 
than cocain. 


ce 


5. It produces no drying effect on tis- 
sues. 


‘*6. It produces no change in the size of 
the pupil. 


CCM 


7. It has no ischemic effect and there- 
fore causes no shrinking of tissues. 


“8. Tt ean be boiled without impairing 
its anesthetic efficieney.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


SAFETY ENGINEERING AS APPLIED TO OXY- 
ACETYLENE CUTTING AND WELDING APPARA- 
tus. F. J. Napolitan. Safety Engin., Jan., 
1922, 48, No. 1, 1-12.—This is a very com- 
plete discussion of the many phases of oxy- 
acetylene cutting and welding apparatus. 
The potential power of such apparatus re- 
quires that the most carefully designed de- 
vices be applied to it and made as ultimately 
R. M. Thomson. 


safe as possible. 





THe DEVELOPMENT OF SAFETY IN THE Rup- 
BER INDUSTRY. W. HA. Larkin, Jr. Safety 
Engin., Feb., 1922. 43, No. 2, 44-49.—This 
paper gives a review of some of the more 
ordinary things that have been done in re- 
cent vears for the cause of safety in rubber 
mills, with a discussion of how safety work 
is carried on and of the methods used 
present ideas of safety to the employees. 
R. M. Thomson. 
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GENERAL 


List oF PUBLICATIONS ON INDUSTRIAL Hy- 
GIENE.—The Industrial Health Section of the 
International Labour Office intends shortly 
to begin issuing, at regular intervals, lists 
containing information regarding publica- 
tions dealing with industrial hygiene. The 
lnternational Labour Office therefore requests 
all scientists and members of the medical pro- 
fession, who are interested in social and in- 
dustrial medicine, to be good enough to fur- 
nish its Elealth Section (Industrial Health 
Section, International Labour Office, Geneva 

ith detailed bibliographical notes on their 
recent pnuplications (the author's name, the 
title of the article, and the date and number 
t the periodical in which it appeared) ; and 
0 forward, if possible, a reprint of such arti- 
ies. In return, the International Labour 


Office will be pleased to supply its correspond 
ents regularly with its bibliographical lists 
on industrial hygiene. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. E. Gauthier. In- 
ternat. Labour Rev., May, 1922, 5, No. 5, T07T- 
722.—The writer, who is Director of the Re- 
gional Employment Office of the Ministry of 
Labor in Paris, has written a brief summary 
ot the development of vocational guidance 
from its beginning in the United States, and 
has traced its history in England and the chief 
countries of the Continent. The need of voca- 
tional guidance is discussed at length. The 
eonelusion is reached that whether we regard 
the problem from the economic, national, or 
social standpoint, there is great advantage in 


the vocational selection of boys and girls be- 
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fore they become technically specialized, in 
order to give to every one of them instruction 
from which he can draw the greatest benefit, 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND 


and to which his strength, health, and intelli- 
gence are best adapted.—G. E. Partridge. 


THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


POISONING BY SHOE Dye. Rk. EE. Cloud. 
Jour. Am, Med, Assn., Jan. 28, 1922, 73, 
No. 4, 280.— ‘Nellie M., aged 3 years, had 
her shoes dyed at 5 o’cloeck in the after- 
noon. At & the same evening, the mother 
noticed some blueness of the lips, and al 
8.30, when I saw her, her appearance was 
alarming; the face and hands were very 
pale, and the lips and finger nails markedly 
eyanotie. The child was irritable and be- 
haved as if tired. The pulse was 154, heart 
action regular but agitated, and there was a 
systolic murmur, heard all over the pre- 
eordium.- The temperature apparently was 
not elevated, and there were no respiratory 
or gastro-intestinal symptoms. The eyes, 
mouth and throat were negative except for 
eyanosis of the lips and tongue. During 
examination, the odor from the freshly dyed 
shoes was very noticeable. With fresh air 
and rest in bed during the night, the evano- 
sis gradually cleared up, and the next morn- 
ing the appearance and condition of the 
child) showed nothing abnormal. When 
seen again a week later she was perfectly 
well, and there had been no return of the 
evanosis.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL POISONING BY ARSENOBEN- 
ZENES. NSlosse. Abstracted as follows from 
Bull. de lAead. roy. de Belgique, 1921, 
Vol. 1, 416-428, by M. Heidelberger in Chem. 
Abstr., Mareh 10, 1922, 16, No. 5, 754-755,— 
‘Tntoxications with varying manifestations 
and of varying intensity were observed 
among the physicians and attendants ad- 
ministering As antisyphilitics. Tests were 
made by Strzyzowski’s modification (Oes- 
terr. chem. Ztg., 1904, No. 4) of the Marsh 
test. Arsenic was found in the blood in four 
out of six eases, while normal controls 
showed none. In 1-g. samples of cleaned 
and degreased hair all the subjeets showed 
As, which can not be deteeted in J v. of hair 


from normal persons. Ino nails 0.05-0.5) 2. 


Was sufficient to give a positive test. Hip- 
purie (A) and glueuronie (B) acids in the 
urine were higher than normal, which is 
taken to indicate the presence of the ben- 
zene part of the arsenobenzenes in the crgan- 
ism. Tests with respired air showed that 
the substances were not absorbed in this 
way, but a normal patient in whose socks 
arsenobenzene was placed showed a rapidly 
increasing amount of urinary A and B and 
gave a positive blood test, showing that ab- 
sorption took place through the skin.”’ 


MANGANESE A NEGLECTED ReMeEpy. JL. J. 
Boyd. Abstracted as follows from Jour. Am. 
Inst. Hlomeopathy, 1921, Vol. 14, 409-415, by 
Joseph S. Hepburn in Chem. Abstr., March 
10, 1922, 16, No. 5, 755.—* From the pharma- 
ecology and toxicology of manganese, the 
conclusion is drawn that the svymptoma- 
tology and possible pathology of chronic 
manganese poisoning is very closely similar 
to paralysis agitans, progressive lenticular 
degenerations, and pseudoselerosis. A bibli- 
ography is appended.’’ 


THE  BLoop CHLORIDES IN MercuRIC 
CHLORIDE Nepuritis. J. A. Killian. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Jour. Lab. and 
Clin. Med., 1921, Vol. 7, 129-133, by E. R. 
Long in Chem. Abstr., March 10, 1922. 16, 
No. 5, 748.— ‘Two non-fatal cases of HgCl, 
poisoning are reported. soth eases pre- 
sented evidence of severe N retention. As 
the impairment of renal funetion due_ to 
kidney injury progressed, a diminution of 
eoneentration of the chlorides of whole 
blood was noted. <A return to normal of the 
functional capacity of the kidneys was ae- 
companied by an increase in the blood ehlo- 


rides, ’’ 


The TREATMENT OF ActuTsE PHOSPHORUS 
POISONING. H. Vy. Atkinson. Abstracted as 
follows from Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med... Dee.. 








ABSTRACTS 


1921, 7, No. 3, 148-150, by E. R. Long, in 
Chem. Abstr., March 20, 1922, 16, No. 6, 965.— 
‘‘Advantage is taken of the relatively high 
solubility of phosphorus in oils which are not 
absorbed. Liquid petrolatum given to a dog 
one hour after administration per os of the 
fatal dose of phosphorus furnished complete 
protection against the poison. The _ petro- 
latum acts entirely through its physical prop- 
erties as a non-absorbable, non-irritating ea- 
thartic.’’ 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE So- 
CALLED Farry DEGENERATION OF THE LIVER 
IN INANITION AND IN PHOosPHORUS POISONING. 
I, Salvioli and I. Sacchetto. Il Lavoro, Dee. 
31, 1921, 12, No. 8, 229-230.—In a paper read 
before the Royal Institute of the Sciences and 
Arts of Veneto, August 21, 1921, Salvioli and 
Sacchetto reported the results of their histo- 
logic and microchemical researches in this 
field. 

1. In the liver of fasting dogs there is a 
gradual disappearance of those neutral fats 
which are found in normal animals, and in 
their place is noted the appearance of drop- 
lets of lipoids in marked quantity, especially 
if the fast is pushed to extremity. 

2. The liver of normal guinea-pigs con- 
tains certain cells not described by other 
authors, a little more voluminous than ordi- 
nary liver cells and containing droplets of 
lipoids mingled with a few droplets of neutral 
fats. 

4. These cells with their lipoid content are 
markedly increased in the-liver of fasting 
guinea-pigs even after a short period of fast- 
Ing. 

4. If dogs, after a long period of fasting, 
are poisoned with phosphorus, the liver takes 
on the character of typical fatty degeneration 
except that in the liver cells, in addition to the 
neutral fats, a certain quantity of lipoids is 
also found. 

9. In the liver of non-fasting dogs poi- 
soned with phosphorus only neutral fats are 


found. 

6. In guinea-pigs poisoned with phospho- 
rus, Whether fasting or not, the liver pvesents 
the characters of fatty degeneration, but mi- 
‘roscopic examination shows that while all 
the cells contain a great quantity of neutral 
there increase of the large 


ats. is also an 
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cells with lipoid content already described in 
the liver of the normal guinea-pig.—Alice 
Hamilton. 


Tue ActTION oF CyANAMID. E. Hesse. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Ztschr. f. d. ges. ex- 
per. Med., 1921, 25, p. 321, in Med. Science, 
May, 1922, 6, No. 2, 164.—‘‘In connection 
with eyanamid, which has attained such great 
importance as an artificial fertilizer, it has 
been found that persons working with it are 
attacked by fleeting exanthemata of the head 
and chest. There is rapid breathing, in- 
ereased heart action, and low blood-pressure. 
The attack lasts an hour or two. The curious 
feature of the attack is that it only comes on 
when the patient has consumed alcohol in 
some form. 

‘It has been thought that alcohol increases 
the toxie effect of cyanamid, which is by itself 
considerable. This, however, is not the ease. 

‘“Cyanamid is able to energize the action 
of a number of substances such as chloral 
hydrate, sodium bromide, theobromin, ete. 
For example: if a guinea-pig be given a small 
amount of sodium bromide which is physio- 
logically inactive, followed by a small 
of cyanamid, there is an immediate action as 
if the animal had been poisoned by a large 
dose of bromide. In an experiment on a man 
a dose of cyanamid was taken in the morning, 
and in the evening, when the experiment had 
been quite forgotten, the subject took : 
of beer. The typical symptoms came on, the 
attack lasting six hours. The practical re- 
sults are obvious, in that all persons working 
with this fertilizer should abstain from the 
use of all aleoholie drinks.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


dose 


olass 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS RELATING TO LEAD 
PoIsONING. Gilbert Stone. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1922, pp. 247.—This vol- 
ume which has been prepared for the Gov- 
Mineral 
sSureau brings together under one 


ernors of the Imperial Resources 
cover all 
legislation aimed at the prevention of indus- 


trial lead poisoning. The text of laws and 


regulations at present in foree in different 
countries forms two-thirds of the book. 


This part is prefaced by a general analysis 
in which the seope of the enactments and 


the objective aimed at in each case are 


stated. The metal is followed from mining 
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of its ores, in which, to judge from the 
scarcity of legislation, there appears to be 
little risk of poisoning; through the smelt- 
ing of materials containing lead, which is 
more or less stringently controlled in many 
countries; to the manufacture of white lead, 
which has long been recognized to create risk 
and to need legal supervision; and, finally, 
to the use of lead compounds in such varied 
occupations as the manufacture and use of 
paints, the pottery industry, the making of 
eleetrie accumulators, the tinning of metal 
articles, vitreous enamelling, heading of 
varn and file eutting. Regulations econtrol- 
ling the use of bronze powders in printing 
works are also included; as these powders 
do not contain lead, however, the reason is 
not clear. 

Only a short chapter is devoted to legisla- 
tion providing compensation for lead poison- 
ing and it eannot be deseribed as other than 
unsatisfactory, especialiv as the author is a 
barrister; we learn from it nothing as to 
procedure and only a little as to effect. Peru- 
sal of the book indicates that of all eoun- 
tries the code for preventing lead poisoning 
is most thorough in Great Britain, although 
even here there is a vaecaney with regard to 
the house painting industry; this vacancy, 
however, should shortly be filled when 
action is taken in conformity with the inter- 
national agreement recently reached at Gen- 
eva. On the other hand, the United States 
appears to have established legislation only 
in New Jersey and for lead smelting alone; 
this state of affairs is the more surprising 
on account of the reports of Dr. Alice Ham- 
ilton upon the incidence of lead poisoning 
in the United States. 

The effeet of legal enforcement of pre- 
ventive measures is illustrated by instances 
taken from Great Britain, where in the white 
lead industry an annual attack rate of 183 
for the period 1900-1904 was redueed to one 
of seventeen for the period 1915-1919; and 
In the pottery trade, where an annual attack 
rate of 397 for the period 1896-1900 was re- 
duced to one of nineteen for the period of 
1915-1919. These falls oceurred while the 
number exposed to risk was increasing, 
owing to trade expansion, and while the 
tendeney to report mild cases was greatly 


increased, owing to the Workmen’s Compen- 


sation Act of 1906; thus, of all cases re- 
ported between the years 1900-1904, 33.2 
per cent. were severe, and 20.8 per cent. 
were moderate, as contrasted with 18.4 per 
cent. severe and 32.2 per cent. moderate be- 
tween the years 1910-1914. This publieca- 
tion will be found of great value by all in- 
terested in the legislative control of indus- 
E. L. Collis. 





trial disease. 


LEAD POISONING, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO POISONING FROM LEAD CosMeETics. 1. 
Barron and H. C. Habein. Abstracted as 
follows from Am. Jour. Med. Se., Dec., 1921, 
162. No. 6, 833, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Feb. 4, 1922, 78, No. 5, 362.—‘‘In the cases 
reported by Barron and Habein a powder 
containing pure lead carbonate, ground to 
an impalpable powder used as a face pow- 
der, was responsible for the lead poisoning. 
It is urged that rigid laws be enacted pro- 
hibiting the sale of any compound contain- 
ing lead for cosmetie purposes.”’ 


Leap PoIsONING IN MAKING BATTERIES. 
F. Heim, A. Agasse-Lafont, and A. Feil. 
Abstracted as follows from Presse méd., 
Feb. 1, 1922, 30, No. 9, 92, in Jour. Am Med. 
Assn., March 25, 1922, 78, No. 12, 927.— 
‘‘This article is the report of a committee 
which has been investigating lead poisoning 
among ninety-six persons employed in mak- 
ing storage batteries. Basophil granulation 
in the erythrocytes and lead in the urine are 
the most reliable signs of even incipient lead 
poisoning.’ ’—C. K. Drinker. 


KEEPING SPRAY FROM WORKMEN. Fac- 
torv, Feb., 1922, 28, No. 2, 226.—‘‘The Lib- 
erty Motor Car Company has recently in- 
stalled a system for taking care of paint 
spray. Above the painter’s den is placed a 
hood through which the paint spray is 
sucked by a motor-driven fan on top. The 
painter wears goggles as he sprays the biaek 
enamel over the automobile frame. The 
frame moves along the assembly line into 
big, long ovens where the paint is baked onto 
the metal.’’ 

An illustration is included which gives 
some idea of the size of the machinery over- 
head, and how the suction ean guard the 
worker’s health.—M. C. Shorley. 
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DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


THe SuGAar-Tuspe METHOp of DETERMINING 
Rock Dust 1x Arr. A. C. FPieldner, S. H. 
Katz,and E. 8. Longfellow. U.S. Bur. Mines, 
Tech. Paper No. 278, 1921.—The apparatus, 
set-up. and procedure are almost identical 
with that used by the same authors in deter- 
mining the efficiency of the Palmer dust 
sampler. (See THIS JOURNAL, 1920-1921, 2, 
167.) The efficiency of the sugar filters ree- 
ommended by the authors was found to in- 
crease for fine particles such as tobacco smoke 
when the sugar was moistened with water or 
dilute alcohol, and when powdered instead 
of granulated sugar was used. The general 
(echnie in the use of the filters was that con- 
ventionally in use. Gravimetric efficiencies 
were determined by drawing very small quan- 
tities of fine silica dust from small dust cloud 
produeers which were weighed before and 
after the dust had passed to the sugar filters, 
the deerease in weight being caused by dust 
entering the sugar filter. The dust collected 


OCCUPATIONAL 


THe Eczema or Masons. Mario Artom. Il 
Lavoro, Dee., 1921, 12, No. 8, 225-229.—One 
of the most common forms of industrial der- 
iatosis is the eezema of masons, affecting, 
according to Martial, at least one-third of 
the individuals who work with lime and cem- 
ent, although few of them come under the 
eves of the dermatologist, since the disease is 
seldom severe. A predisposing cause is the 
iumidity to which the hands of masons, espe- 
cially plasterers, are continually exposed, and 
the consequent maceration of the horny layer 
o! the skin, also the frequent abrasions caused 
)y the nature of the work. Lime and the al- 
‘aline bases and alkaline earths in non- 
ivdrated form provoke the dermatitis. In 
the case of cement the author believes that, in 

ition to potash and soda, aluminum and 

phurie acid favor the formation of derma- 

s. ‘The seat of the lesions is always on the 

is, especially between the fingers; the 
/ilm is almost never affected, even when the 
uption covers all the dorsum. Next in or- 
come the forearm, the upper arm, the 

la, the chest in those who work with the 

st exposed, and, in one case only, the face. 
course may be slow or rapid, and, if the 


AFFECTIONS OF 


in the tubes was weighed in the usual manner, 
blanks being run to determine the water- 
insoluble matter in the sugar. Gravimetric 
efficiencies were found to range from 70 to 
95 per cent. Optical efficiencies were deter- 
mined in a Tyndall meter by matching streams 
of known smoke content against the exhaust 
from the sugar tubes, and were found to be 
23 to 60 per cent. with the standard Bureau 
of Mines sugar tube. By using greater depths 
of sugar, by using powdered instead of gran- 
ulated sugar, and by varying the diameters 
and hence the filtering surface, the optical 
efficiencies were markedly increased, ranging 
as high as 92 per cent. over fifteen-minute 
periods. 

The paper is replete with examples of ac- 
complished ingenuity and technie and, with 
the authors’ earlier paper, forms an impor- 
tant contribution in this field of research.— 
P. Drinker. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


latter, there may be an edematous infiltration. 
Itching is usually very marked and leads to 
scratching which may result in suppuration. 
In some cases there is a formation of indu- 
rated pigmented plaques having the appear- 
ance of lichenoid eezema.—Alice Hamilton. 





TREATMENT OF ACNE ARTIFICIALIS BY ARTI- 
FICIAL SUNLIGHT. L. Wertheim. Abstracted 
as follows from Dermat. Wehnschr., Sept. 
24,1921, 73, 1005, in Arch. Dermat. and Syph., 
May, 1922, 5, No. 5, 634.—‘‘ Two eases of oceu- 
pational dermatitis (oil acne) are reported by 
the author. Cures were effected by a few in- 
tensive doses of ultraviolet light.’’ 


TRAUMATIC DyscHROMATOPSIA. Francesco 
Cioffi. Il Lavoro, March 31, 1922, 13, No. 3, 
65-72.—Coioffi is chief physician of the state 
railways in Italy. Ile discusses the oceur- 
rence of color-blindness after accidents, as 
reported by numerous writers, and deseribes 
his own observations on railway workers. 

Among 8,000 railway workers and appli- 
eants for such work whom he examined, he 
found about 200 color-blind. It is the rule 


of the railway administration to repeat such 
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examinations after accidents involving in- 
Juries to head or to eyes. Cioffi has never 
found any alteration of color perception as 
the result of accidents of this kind. He dis- 
cusses further the question of including un- 
der the compensation law traumatie color- 
blindness, the existence of which he does not 
dispute, since an accident of this character 
would affeet the earning powers not only of 
railway workers and sailors but of painters, 
decorators, dyers, tile workers, and salesmen 
of all sorts of goods, as well as makers of 
clothing.—Alice Hamilton. 


INFLUENCE OF FATIGUE ON THE PERCEPTION 
or Couors. Rolandi. Abstracted as follows 
from Giornale della R. Accademia di Torino, 
1921, No. 5-6, in Il Lavoro, Feb. 28, 1922, 13, 
No. 2, 52.—Rolandi reports interesting results 
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of tests made at a high altitude—at the Moss: 
Institute on the Col d’Olen—coneerning the 
influence of fatigue on the color perception o} 
seven individuals. At this height a march of 
four to nine hours over the glaciers is fol. 
lowed by a loss of ability to distinguish colors. 
Rolandi attributes this effect to fatigue, and 
states that the more extreme the exhaustion 
the greater is the extent of colored surface 
needed to permit of any color perception. 
The degree of loss varies with different colors, 
the greatest loss being caused in the percep- 
tion of yellow, which has the most ample 
visual field, and losses of decreasing degree 
being caused in the perception of blue, violet, 
and red. The loss is least in the perception 
of green, which of all the colors has the most 
restricted field —Alice Hamilton. 





OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


LAMP ROOM ORGANIZATION AND THE UPKEEP 
OF SAFETY LAmps. Rep. (British) Miners’ 
Lamps Committee, No. 6.—Early in this re- 
port the committee states that it has clear 
evidence that a poor light increases the risk 
of accident and disease and adversely affects 
output. The committee lays great stress on 
the careless treatment of lamps in the eol- 
liery lamp rooms and ealls for substantial 
improvement in lamp room organization. 
The lamp room should be treated as one of 
the primary establishments of the colliery. 

The recommendations are summarized in 
twenty-six short paragraphs, of whieh the 
most revolutionary are; (a) the certification 
of head lampmen after examination by a 
board of examiners; (6) the instruction ef 
every person newly employed underground 
by the head lampman or chargeman in the 
precautions necessary for the safe and effi- 
cient use of his safety lamp; (c) the issuing 
of printed instruetions relating to the care 
and use of the particular type of 
which the new employee is to use. 

The report has been well received by the 
eolliery journals, and the Colliery Guardian 
states, ‘‘It is, indeed, probably the most com- 
plete and practical document that has ema- 
nated from any committee within 
vears.’’—T. L. Llewellyn. 





lamp 
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FINGER GUARDS ON PRESSES. Bm. d. 
Scholte. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 1921, 9. 


No. 12, 294-295.—The author reports on a 
finger guard for presses, invented by J. D. 
Filarski, an inspector in Amsterdam. The 
ordinary foot feeder is replaced by a hand 
feeder. The left half of the stamper is 
vuarded by a stiff perforated plate, so that 
it is entirely inaccessible to the worker’s 
left hand. The pieces to be inserted in the 
press are taken in the left hand, passed io 
the right, then placed under the stamper. 
Then the right hand presses down the lever, 
and while the stamper descends, presses, 
and goes up again, this hand takes a new 
piece which the left hand has all ready for 
it. 

The introduction of this device did not 
slow up production; in fact, the men doing 
piecework made better wages because the) 
could give more attention to the work ~h 
they felt safer. Statistics from one facto: 
showed that during the month before 
introduction there were five accidents, ) 
that in nine months after the placing of | 
euards there were only four, in_ spite 
doubling the number of machines and wo 
ing two. shifts. 


4 


these aeccider 's 
occurred in persons who were unsuited 


this kind of work. 


Moreover. 
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A very clear photograph accompanying 
‘he article shows how the device is attached 
‘o the machine.—H. G. Noyes. 
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[INVESTIGATING Dust EXPLOSIONS TO PRE- 
-ENT THEIR RECURRENCE. D. J. Price. Nat. 


Safety News, March, 1922, 5, No. 3, 14-16.— 


Thirteen explosions in the United States be- 
‘ween 1913 and 1921 exacted the following 
roll: more than 150 lives; more than 200 
njuries; more than $15,000,000. Twelve of 
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these explosions occurred between 1916 and 
1921. Many industries were affeeted—not 
only grain, but the metal, chocolate, and 
sugar industries. 

Disastrous explosions arose from the most 
trivial causes, such as sparks from a piece of 
metal, a broken electric bulb, static sparks. 
In this article Mr. Price describes the work 
done by the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to 
help solve this problem.—M. C. Hamblet. 





INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


INFECTION IN INDUSTRIAL INJURIES. F. J. 
(‘otton. Hosp. Management, Feb., 1922, 13, 
No. 2, 59-60.—The writer lays emphasis on 
these factors as causes of still prevalent sep- 
sis in industrial injuries: lack of prompt 
attention; personal uneleanliness; filthy sur- 
roundings; too early use of injured mem- 
hers; indifference; bad judgement (one must 
consider every case of accidental wound as 
already infected and so treat it); bad tech- 
nie (largely due to indifference and poor 
judgment). 

Technie should eonform to eertain prin- 
wide exposure of wound surfaces; 
removal of devitalized tissues; prolonged 
contact with the chosen mild antiseptic; open 
drainage or, at the most, a loose suturing 
of the surface. 

The artiele contains a brief but important 
discussion of the use of Carrel-Dakin solu- 
‘ion. The recommendation is made that 
hospitals and physicians shouid in some way 
he checked up in regard to their results in 
ihe field of infeetion in industrial injuries.-— 


ciples: 


(i. Kk. Partridge. 
SPRAIN AND SUBLUXATION OF Wrist. E. 
Yestot. Abstracted as follows from Lyon 


(Chir., Sept.-Oct., 1921, 18, No. 5, 659, in 

Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 21, 1922, 78, 
No. 3, 249.—‘* Destot refers to what he ealls 
‘apho-semilunar subluxation, as well as 


JOUr, 


iiple sprain, and tells how to recognize 
| treat both. He prefers immobilization 
r five or six days with a stiff eardboard 
‘int, leaving the fingers free, rather than 
ssage or rubbing. Compression with cot- 


The 


side, 


' alds in resorption of exudation. 


nd should slant toward the ulnar 





and be slightly flexed. The subluxation ean 
usually be reduced with the thumb, push- 
ing on the foveola radialis. With reeurring 
subluxation, a laced leather euff ean be 
worn.’ ’—C. K. Drinker. 

STIFF FiInGceErRS. F. J. Cotton and FE. J. 
Nawyer.  Abstracted as follows from Bos- 
ton Med. and Surg. Jour., Feb. 9, 1922, 186, 
No. 6, 183, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Mareh 
4, 1922, 78, No. 9, 682.—‘ Twenty-four hour 
traction, by miniature winches or by pull 
of elastic bands, traction exerted in the line 
of deformity to distraction of 
joint surfaces, with very gradual change of 
the line of pull toward flexion or toward 
extension as the ease demands, Cotton and 


produce a 


Sawyer claim, will so supplement ordinary 
physiotherapy methods or so displace them 
that stiff hands and fingers may _ possibly 
come to be rare and come to be regarded as 
perhaps a reflection on the treatment of the 


ease rather than as the result of the ‘ Aet 
of God’ clause under which surgeons, per- 


haps, even like the express companies, are 
a little too much inclined to explain their 
losses.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


MECHANICS AND TREATMENT OF FRACTURES 
OF THE ForeEARM. Paul B. Magnuson. Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., March 18, 1922, 78, No. 11. 
789-794.—This article is a long and careful 
discussion of the anatomical and mechanieal 
problems involved in treatment of fractures 
of the forearm. The author’s discussion de- 
pends largely upon the illustrations, and the 
interested reader is referred to the original 
paper.—C. K. Drinker. 
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FRACTURE OF FEMUR IN ADULTS. A. Char- 
bonnier. Abstracted as follows from yon 
Chir., Sept.-Oct., 1921, 18, No. 5, 625, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 21, 1922, 78, No. 
3, 249.—*Charbonnier analyzes eighty-eight 
cases of fracture of the femur in Kummer’s 
service, 1916 to 1919, comparing the outcome 
with different modes of treatment. Nail ex- 
tension gave excellent results in 84.5. per 
cent. of the cases in which it was applied, 
and no serious by-effects were observed in 
any instanee. The Steinmann nail extension 
method may be counted on, therefore, he says, 
to give excellent functional results, especially 
with fracture of the shaft of the femur, and 
it materially shortens the stay in the hos- 
pital. The few drawbacks of the method are 
amply eompensated by the fine results it is 
eapable of giving. Consolidation required 
from twenty-five to fifty days.’’—C. K. 
Drinker, 


STUDIES IN EXPERIMENTAL TRAUMATIC 
Suock. LV. Evipence or Toxic Factor IN 
Wounp Snuock. W. B. Cannon. Abstracted 
as follows from Areh. Sure., Jan., 1922, 4, 
No. 1, 1, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Jan. 21, 
1922, 78, No. 3, 241.—‘‘ Aside from the ex- 
perimental evidence presented by Cannon, 
which resulted in the building up of a theory 
of traumatie toxemia as a eause of shock, 
there are also eclinieal observations which ex- 
tended over approximately the same period 
as the experimental studies, and which, quite 
independently, led to the same conelusion. 
The whole question of the nature of shock 
is discussed at length.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


EXPERIMENTAL TRAUMATIC Sock.  YV. 


CRITICAL LEVEL IN FALLING BLOOD PRESSURE. 
W. B. Cannon and McKeen Cattell. Abstraci 
ed from Areh. Surg., March, 1922, 4, No. 2 
300, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 15, 1922. 
78, No. 15, 1158.—‘‘ From their experimental! 
results Cannon and Cattell conelude that the 
eritical level, that is, the level at which th: 
blood pressure is no longer eapable of main 
taining an adequate volume flow to the tis- 
sues, and thus serving the normal oxidations 
of the body, is approximately 80 mm. mer 
eury. Above 80 mm. reduction of the al 
kali reserve is not likely to appear; but as 
the pressure falls below this, a reduction 
will probably occur, which is more marked 
and develops the more rapidly the lower the 
pressure. If there has been a loss of blood, 
the circulation becomes inadequate before the 
pressure falls to 80 mm. mereury, 7. ¢., the 
eritical level is raised. Experiments also 
have definitely proved that with an acuie 
lack of oxygen nerve cells abruptly cease to 
function. The experimental and elinieal ob- 
servations on the effects of prolonged low 
pressure point to the fact that these sensi- 
tive cells may be gradually harmed, if, in- 
stead of acute anemia, there is prolonged 
partial anemia. The authors emphasize the 
prime importance of early treatment of the 
low blood pressure of shock. Though the tis- 
sues may not suffer until blood pressure has 
fallen below a eritieal level of approximately 
SO mm. mereury, it is desirable, when the 
pressure has fallen below this level and has 
shown no evidenee of rising, that it be raised 
to the normal level of 120 mm. mereury, if 
possible, in order to provide the most favor 
able conditions for repair of the damage 
which has been done.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


SINISTRALITY AND MUSCLE COORDINATION 
IN Musicrans, [TRON WORKERS, AND OTHERS. 
(. OQuinan, Abstraeted as follows from Arch. 
Neurol. and Psychiat., Mareh, 1922, 7, No. 3, 
352. in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 1, 1922, 
78. No. 18, 1002.—‘‘A study was made by 
(Juinan of sixteen sinistral patients. Six ad- 
mitted an unaccountable and capricious 


tendeney to ‘bump into things.’ One is un- 


able to ‘reverse’ in waltzing. Of five wh 
had studied instrumental musie, two ha 
made fair progress up to a certain point b 
considered that they had accomplished litt 
for the outlay of time and money. Both a 
hampered by a defective sense of tempo a! 
find ‘sight reading’ an embarrassment. T° 
others abandoned the study of musie beecau 
they were ‘unable to make any headwa: 
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The remaining one is a talented player but 
states that she still finds it difficult to ‘keep 
in time.’ Of these five musicians, two are 
left handed and left eyed, one is left hand- 
ed and right eyed, and two are right handed 
and left eyed. Five patients are free from 
motor symptoms. These patients seem to 
show: (1) that sinistrals are especially prone 
io various forms of muscle inecoordination, 
nd (2) that in some of these persons both 
‘he sense of equilibrium and the sense of 
rhythm are defective. Hoping further to 
elucidate the subject, a study of sinistrality 
in skilled manual workers was earried out. 
Three series of 100 men each, classified as 
1) professional musicians, (2) machinists, 
and (3) male inmates of a public relief home, 
were also examined. Four per cent. of the 
machinists proved to be left handed and an 
additional 4 per cent. had sinistral pecu- 
liarities. In striking 8 per cent. of left hand- 
edness was found amone the musicians while 
the lesser forms of sinistrality mounted to 
2+ per cent. It was evident from this re- 
search that left handedness and _ sinistrality 
usually are indicative of the psychopathie 
constitution.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


INCREASE OF GLOBULINS IN SPINAL FLUID. 
1. Baar. Abstracted as follows from Wien. 
klin. Wehnsehr., Dee. 22, 1921, 34, No. 51, 
614, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 1, 1922, 
78, No. 13, 1012.—‘‘ Baar made examinations 
in a number of organic and functional af- 
fections of the nervous system in childhood 
with respect to the behavior of globulins in 
the cerebrospinal fiuid. He found an ia- 
crease of the globulin content in many dif- 
ferent eases. In uremic and eclamptic at- 
tacks, and especially in repeated spasmo- 
philie convulsions, the globulin content of the 


vitis, there was just as marked an increase 
in the globulin content as in the latter dis- 
ease. However, the Pandy reaction, if con- 
servatively interpreted, will render valuable 
service in differentiating tuberculous menia- 
citis from clinically similar functional affee- 
tions; particularly, a negative reaction is of 
importance. For the differential diagnosis 
as against organic diseases presenting a sim- 
ilar clinical picture to tuberculous menin- 
eitis, the value of the phenol reaction is only 
limited, and, in ease of a positive reaction, 
only the continuous increase of the intensity 
of the reaction is signifieant.’’—C. K. Drink- 
er. 


DiAGNostTic VALUE OF DETERMINING VITAL 
Capacity oF LUNGS OF CHILDREN. May G. 
Wilson and Dayton J. Edwards. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., April 15, 1922, 78, No. 15, 1107- 
1110.—The author coneludes as follows: 

“1. Vital shouid 
be recorded on routine physical examination. 

“2. The determination of vital capacity of 
the lungs in children is indicated as a practi- 
eal and valuable diagnostic measure.’’—C. K. 
Drinker. 


‘apacity measurements 


FATIGUE AND Sus- 
TOWARD A TOXIN AND 
AN INFECTION. EF. H. Oppenheimer and R. 
A, Spaeth, Abstracted as follows from Am. 
Jour. Hvg., Jan., 1922, 2, No. 1, 51, in Jour. 
Am. Med. Assn., Feb. 25, 1922, 78, No. 8, 
611.—‘‘ Oppenheimer and Spaeth found that 
fatigue, artificially induced in white and 
hooded rats by foreing them to run in motor 
driven drums, apparently tends slightly 10 
increase their resistance to subeutaneous in- 
jections of tetanus toxin. This oceurs wheth- 
er fatigue precedes or follows the injection 


RELATION BETWEEN 
CEPTIBILITY OF RATS 
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cerebrospinal fluid attains the same degree of the toxin. These results contradict the 


aS in tuberculous meningitis. In convulsions popular belief that a fatigued individual is 


. 





ue to disturbances of functioning, the. globu- 
in content of the spinal fiuid is greatest 
‘uring the convulsive stage and drops after 
ie convulsions cease, whereas in the case of 
ibereulous meningitis the globulin content 
increases from the beginnine of the irrita- 
until the fatal outeome. In a 
‘unber of organie affections of the central 


rvous system which are of moment in the 


n Stage 


‘Terential diagnosis of tubereulous menin- 


more susceptible to disease (tetanus toxin 


and 


pneumocoeceus infection) than a non- 


fatigued individual.’’—C. K. 


Drinker. 
INFLUENCE OF FATIGUE ON CERTAIN Optic 
KE. H. Sanders. Neder|l. Tijd- 
Oct. 8, 1921, 2, No. 15. 
1820-1836.—This article presents a technical 


PHENOMENA, 
sehr. v. Geneesk.. 
discussion of the physiology of visual fatigue. 
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HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERA- 
TION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


Evecrric AccIDENTsS. C. W. G. Mieremet. 
Abstracted as follows from Nederl. Tijd- 
schr. v. Geneesk., Nov. 26, 1921, 2, No. 22, 
2678, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., March 18, 
1922, 78, No. 11, 855.—‘‘Mieremet was im- 
pressed with the similarity between the local 
microscopic findings in burns from a strong 
electrie current and burns from the action of 
fire. But the macroseopie pieture may differ 
decidedly; only with the eleetrie injury— 
and not always then—do we find the hard 
white patches resembling cartilage or stear- 
in. These patches induced in rabbits were 
east off after a few days, seventeen at most. 
This oceurs also after clinical electric acei- 
dents, these injuries behaving differently in 
this respect from ordinary burns and other 
wounds.’ ’—C. K. Drinker. 


Low-VouLTaGge EvLectricaL HaAzarps. S. &. 
Whiting. Safety Engin., Feb., 1922, 48, No. 
2. 63-66.—This article gives a few eases of 
fatalities due to low-voltage circuits, that is, 
from 110 to 550 volts. The author empha- 
sizes the need of proper grounding of start- 
ing boxes, motor frames, and switch eases. 
In damp locations, or in places where one’s 
body can be well grounded, it is in the in- 
terest of safety to use reinforced cord, wood- 
en handles and porcelain sockets on all ex- 
tension cords.—R. M. Thomson. 


THe Cause or DEATH IN’ ELECTRICAL 
SHock. Brit. Med. Jour... Mareh 25, 1922, 
No. 3195, 478-480. — This is a report of a 
discussion in the electrotherapeutie section of 
the Roval Society of Medicine, which was 


HEAT, COLD 


VASOCONSTRICTION FROM WARMTH STIMU- 
LATION. E.G. Martin and L. A. Jacoby. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Am, Jour. Physiol., 
Keb., 1922, 59, No. 1, 394. in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., April 1, 1922, 78, No. 13, 1000.—‘‘Tn 
nine out of eleven experiments made by Mar- 
tin and Jacoby immersion of the lower part 
of the human body in water at about 45° C. 
was followed in seven seconds, on the aver- 


contributed to by Dr. T. M. Legge, Mr. 
Seott Ram, Mr. G. Levy, Dr. B. Spilsbury, 
and Prof. J. MacWilliam. 

The majority of deaths due to electricity 
occur in factories, but some, owing to the 
carelessness shown in the construction of 
electric apparatus, occur among the ordinary 
public. Many interesting facts were report- 
ed, ineluding the greater tendency of shock 
due to low pressure alternating currents (250 
volts or less) to be fatal, than that due to cur- 
rents of higher voltage. 

Two views were put forward as to the 
cause of death: one, that of Jellinek, who 
holds that immediately after shock death is 
apparent rather than real, owing to the 
temporary paralysis of the respiratory cen- 
ter, and that recovery depends upon artificial 
respiration; the other, that of Boruttau. 
who holds that in the majority of cases 
death is real. In such eases the result may 
be due to ventricular fibrillation which, in 
animals at any rate, may pass off spontanc- 
ously and is not assisted by artificial respira- 
tion. The possibility of both paralysis of 
respiration and ventricular fibrillation being 
present at once was considered not unlikely. 

The curious fact was stated that recoveries 
seem more frequent when the victim sut- 
fered from countershoeck, such as falling 
from a height after exposure to the current. 
Definite agreement as to the exact conditioi 
following shock was not arrived at, but as 
a measure of first-aid treatment, the practice 
of applying artificial respiration for an hour 
or more was recommended for adoption.—F. 


L. Collis. 


AND HUMIDITY 


age, by a drop in temperature of the sk: 
of the small of the back averaging slight!) 
less than 0.2° C. Accompanying this dro 
in temperature were well marked ‘goosefles! 
ing’ and sensation of chilliness. Martin an 
Jacoby interpret these findings as eviden 
that a large volume of nervous discharge 
due to stimulation of a great many recepto! 
for warmth, elicits, typically, reflex vas 
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constriction. This interpretation is opposed 
to the view that vasodilatation is the specifie 
reflex response to stimulation of the end 
organs for warmth.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


NEPHRITIS FROM CHILLING. F. Gaisbéck. 
Abstraeted as follows from Wien. Arch. f. 
inn. Med., Nov. 15, 1921, 3, No. 1-2, 1, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., April 8, 1922, 75, No. 
14, 1094.—‘‘Gaisboéck in experimenting on 
rabbits found that acute inflammation of the 
kidney eould be induced by direct chilling 
of the organ. Chilling to 9 or 10 C. induead 
nephritis of the glomerular-tubular type, 
while with chilling to 3 or 4 C. there were 
degenerative changes as well as inflamma- 
tory. The changes, however, seemed to be 
able to heal in time. Severing the splanchnic 
nerve or decapsulation beforehand did not 
seem to modify conditions, except that the 
latter was followed by proliferation of con- 
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nective tissue, a traumatic nephritis. Inocu- 
lation with streptococci at the time of the 
chilling entailed an acute interstitial nephri- 
tis with changes in the glomeruli and entire 
parenchyma.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


THe HuMIpiry AND INSENSIBLE PERSPIRA- 
TION. O. Moog. Abstracted as follows from 
Deutsch. Arch. f. klin. Med., Jan. 24, 1922, 
138, No. 3-4, 181, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn.., 
April 8, 1922, 78, No. 14, 1092.—‘*‘ Moog was 
surprised to find in tests of frve persons that 
the insensible perspiration continued the 
same regardless of the greater or less hu- 
midity of the air. This could not oceur if 
the inseusible perspiration were merely an 
ordinary evaporation process. If this were 
the case, the amount of water east off through 
the skin would diminish with inereasing hu- 
midity, while the reverse of this was the 
rule in his tests.”-—C. K. Drinker, 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


lowA WomeN IN INpustry. U. 8S. Dept. 
Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 19, 1922, 
pp. 73.—During October, November, and De- 
cember, 1920, an investigation was made of 
223 firms in twenty-one cities, and data were 
vathered in regard to 10,411 women and 11,- 
718 men employed in manufacturing plants, 
stores, restaurants, hotels, and laundries. The 
laws of Iowa do not require the keeping of 
employment records, and it was found that 
of the 223 firms (six not reporting), only 
fifty-four kept employment records of any 
kind. 

There are no laws regarding the number 
of hours that a wage-earning woman may 
vork. It was found that 2.8 per cent. of the 
women workers were working sixty hours 

week, and in forty-four cases there was a 
veek of eighty-four hours. Only 1.9 per cent. 
ad a day shorter than eight hours. Many 
omen worked overtime. 

A study of the lunch periods in 193 estab- 
shments (restaurants not included), showed 

at sixty-seven had a thirty-minute period, 

i ninety-nine a sixty-minute period. Con- 

‘ions in the restaurant business were espe- 

ally poor, beeause of excessive hours of 

rk, as a result of which the turnover is 
emendous. Many women working in these 


places have home duties which they must ful- 
fill in the secant hours left them from work. 

More than one-half of the plants had no 
lunch rooms. Only seventy-four had any 
provision for resting, and regular rest peri- 
ods were provided for in only a few estab- 
lishments. Of the 223 plants, thirty-nine 
had no ecloakrooms, and in 125 there was 
only cold water. Common towels were pro- 
vided in 145 plants. There is a law requir- 
ing that a sufficient supply of water suita- 
ble for drinking purposes shall be provided. 
The facilities, in reality, vary all the way 
from the most sanitary to no provision at 
all. The common drinking cup was found in 
ninety-two establishments. 

There is no law regulating lighting in 
lowa industries, but the plants visited were 
found on the whole to use sufficient natural 
and artificial light. Jowa has no complete 
code regulating working conditions for 
women. In some establishments cleaning has 
been systematized, and janitor service and 
matron service were found to be excellent. 
In other establishments, however, conditions 
were poor, and in some instances the work- 
ers were made to act as the janitor foree. In 
button factories it was found that nine of 
the ten plants were cleaned by the women 
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workers, although most of these women were 
on piecework. 

Part Il of the report deals with industrial 
opportunities and training. ‘‘Only five per 
cent. of the firms employed special people 
to devote their time to the instruction of work- 
ers and beginners.’’ Among the industries 
other than mercantile, one printing firm had 
a personnel director, and there were several 
concerns having trade instructors. In 8 
per cent. of the plants there were persons 
whose principal duty was to instruct others, 
although they were hired as operators. 

The report ends with an account of trade 
extension work by the state. There are three 
maps and eight tables, and an appendix 
containing additional tabulated data.—G. E. 
Partridge. 


THE [INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF Wom- 
EN WoRKERs. Studies and Reports, Internat. 
Labour Office, Oct. 15, 1921, Series 1, No. 1. 
—The article contains a useful sketch of the 
history of protection of women workers up 
to the time of the Third International La- 
bour Conference, which was to be held at 
Geneva in October, 1921. 

The program of the Third Conference, as 
far as women’s employment is concerned, is 
given. There were to be considered: the 
question of the adaptation to agriculture of 
the decisions made at Washington: special 
protective measures for agricultural laborers 
In connection with technical education, 
housing and sleeping accommodation, and 
the guarantee of right of association and 
combination; protection against accident, 
sickness, invalidity and old age; weekly rest 
days; the protection of women before and 
after childbirth: the night work of women 
in agriculture. 

Questionnaires sent to the governments 
have brought information that indicates dif- 
ficulty in applying maternity legislation to 
agriculture because of the heavy financial 
burden involved in its extension. Of the six- 
teen countries making rephes up to the time 
of the report, only two—France and Spain— 
declared unreservedly in favor of the plan. 
A draft recommendation was, however, pre- 
pared for the Conference. 

With regard to night work in agriculture 
it was found that it is practically non-exist- 
ent in the case of women workers in agri- 


culture, and the majority of the governments 
have signified that they are not in favor of 
applying to agriculture the Washington Con- 
vention concerning night work. 

Several governments have recognized the 
need of providing adequate consecutive hours 
of rest for women in agriculture, so that 
they need not be called upon to attend cattle 
in the early morning after doing housework 
late at night. A draft recommendation to 
that effect was therefore prepared, asking 
for a rest period of not less than nine con- 
secutive hours. 

Most of the draft conventions submitted 
to the Conference ought, in the view of the 
governing body of the International Labour 
Organization, to apply equally to women 
and to men. The principal importance of 
the Conference lies in the proposal to place 
men and women on a footing of almost com- 
plete equality in all protective measures 
contemplated.—G. E. Partridge. 


THE NEED FOR SPECIAL HEALTH PROTEC- 
TION OF EmpLoyep ApoLescents. Hi. dH. 
Mitchell. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, Nov., 
1921, 11, No. 11, 973—At the present time 
we have very little knowledge of the physi- 
eal effects of industry upon adolescents and, 
although we have reason to believe that this 
group needs special health protection, very 
little has been done. Now, however, with 
the development of the compulsory continu- 
ation school, there comes an opportunity to 
inaugurate a constructive health service for 
these young people. 

‘‘Tt seems safe to assume from our pres: 
ent knowledge that the age period in which 
from 20 to 75 per cent. of our children leave 
school to go to work is characterized by such 
tremendous changes in physiology and mor- 
phology as to make very special demancs 
upon the vitality of the child.’’ The peri 
is a time of erisis even under the best 
conditions, and calls for protection fro 
strain and any hazards likely to influenc 
health and normal physical development. 

Dr. Teleky of Vienna concludes that 
sickness insurance funds give evidence t' 
the morbidity of young workers is extrem) 
high and that the frequeney of sickness * 
ereatest, not at the age of 14 soon af 
entrance into industry, but later. Von ! 
quet comments on the marked rise in 
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‘ubereulosis death rate oecurring between 195 
and 20 years of age as due to gainful occu- 
nations, overwork and bad _ food. 

 Statisties of the United States Bureau of 
Labor relating to conditions in Fall River 
‘ndieate that conditions in the cotton mills 


4 are eondueive to death from tuberculosis. 
; “The hazard of young female operatives 


from eclampsia was very marked.’’ The 
veneral death rate of ‘‘operative females 
vas thirty-three per cent. higher than that 
of non-operative females.”’ 

In the printing trades also there is a 
higher death rate among the young workers 
than in the general population of the same 
ages. Hoffman’s figures for England and 
Wales show a death rate for printers of 3.19 
per 1,000 for ages 15 to 19 years, and 2.44 
per 1,000 for all occupied males. DeVooys 
vives the rates for tuberculosis in Hol- 


land for the years 1896-1900, for the ages 
12 to 17 years, as 118 per 100,000 for print- 
ers and 54 for all occupied males at those 
ages. For the age group 18 to 22 years, the 
rate was 625 per 100,000 for printers, and 
239 for all occupied males. 


Hayhurst’s statistics for Ohio lead to the 
inference that in the United States there is 
a relatively small number of printers under 
20 years of age, but these should have bet- 
ter health protection than at present. 


The next logical step should be to test the 
efficiency of the single examination as a 
method of health protection. The need for 
re-examinations could be tested by examina- 
tion of children in the continuation schools; 
and we could in this way obtain evidence of 
the relation of various kinds of employment 
to the health of the young worker. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ITLLUMINA- 
TION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING Marcu 31, 1921. H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1922.—The extent to which atmos- 
pherie pollution is dependent upon industri- 
alism is brought out. Thus, the deposit 
carried down by rain amounted in metric 
tons per square kilometer in industrial 
towns, for Rochdale to 24.9,. for Birminy- 
iam to 21.2, for Neweastle-on-Tyne to 17.4, 
and for Liverpool to 17.2; while it amount- 
ed in more favorably situated localities, for 
Victoria Park (London) to 7.9, for South- 
port (Woodvale, Moss) to 5.5, and for Rot- 
iampstead to 4.2. These amounts represent 
eposits washed down by rain; hence they 

* greater in those months of the year when 

¢ rainfall is heaviest. In the summer 

onths at Rochdale with a rainfall of 127 

‘limeters the deposit was 33 metric tons, 

| in the winter months with a rainfall of 

millimeters the deposit was 16.7, 

rom a health point of view the material 

posited is of interest only beeause it rep- 

ents what was previously suspended in 
atmosphere. Observations on impurity 
pended have been made in London and 
crams are given showing how high this 


rises on foggy days. An attempt is recorded 
to ascertain the effect of suspended impurity 
upon health. But up to the present no valu- 
able results have been obtained—probably 
owing to the shortness of time the records 
of impurities have been kept. 

An interesting reference is made to a 
method of estimating dust in expired air. 
Here Dr. J. S. Owens sees reason for hold- 
ing that ordinary atmospheric dust does, in 
fact, gain aecess to alveolar air and_ that 
only 30 per cent. of the dust inhaled is re- 
moved by the air passages. Further work 
in this direction will be followed with great 
interest. —E. L. Collis. 


VACUUM CLEANING APPLIED TO INDUSTRIAL 
Puants. C. L. Hubbard. Factory, March, 
1922, 28, No. 3, 285-288.—Vacuum cleaning 
has recently extended its usefulness to the 
industries, both in special processes and in 
general cleaning. This article describes, 
with diagrams, the fundamental construe- 
tion of vacuum apparatus and different 
types of separator adapted to different uses. 
Estimates are given of the number of sweep- 
ers required for various extents of floor 
space, and the principles, by which the size 
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of hose and pipe lines is governed, are 
stated. Suggestions are made in regard to 
the seleetion of tools.—G. E. Partridge. 


WASHING Factory Winpows. J’. S. Havi- 
land. faetory, Mareh, 1922, 28, No. 3, 302. 
—A great amount of money is spent annu- 
ally in the washing of faetory windows, 
since usually on large buildings it is neces- 
sary to erect staging or other temporary 
means. The power plant of the Cleveland 
Water Works has installed a permanent 
tram rail and car system for washing win- 
dows. The rail and fixtures are of simple 
design and standardized so that any mechan- 
ic ean lay out, order and install a section 
or a complete system. There are several ad- 
vantages, chief among them the entire elim- 
ination of the element of danger. With the 
use of the system 4,600 windows are cleaned 
by three men in twelve days, at about one- 


‘ 


fifth of the ordinary cost.—G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL WASTES IN RELATION TO Wa- 
TER Suppuies. W. Donaldson. Am. Jour. 
Pub. Health, May, 1922, 12, No. 5, 420-421. 
—An industrial pollution which places upon 
water works an unusual burden or diffieulty 
in the way of purification must assume the 
aspect of a public health problem. 

This paper diseusses briefly some of the 


common problems due to industrial wastes. f- 
Petroleum wastes, though presumably of mn 
direct hygienic significance to water con- 
sumers, impart a flavor or taste sufficient to 
cause many people to forsake the safe pub- 
lic supply and resort to bottled water of 
doubtful purity or to local springs and wells 
potentially or actually dangerous.  Produ- 4 
cing a similar effect may be mentioned harm- [F_ 
less algal infestation, salt wastes from oil 
well operation, and chlorination odors and 
tastes produced by chlorine in waters  pol- 
luted with phenols from waste from gas 
houses, by-product eoke works, or producer 
gas plants. 

Of more importanee are the industrial 
wastes which interfere with proper opera- 
tion of purification plants, either by impair- 
ing efficiency or by imposing an _ intermit- 
tent or irregular load. In this group are 
mentioned oily, fibrous or pulpy matters. 
Wastes acting as protective colloids making 
difficult or uneertain the coagulation with 
aluminum or iron, inelude tannery liquors 
and dve wastes. 

Lastly are mentioned soluble inorganic 








substanees, such as lead, zine and _ arsenie, 
which make their presence known only 
through cumulative effect on public health. 
—H. F. Smyth. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Berrer WorK AND More WorK PER MAN 
rHrouGH Betrrer Stant. FE. LeR. Ryer and 
W. B. Fisher. Indust. Management, Feb., 
1922, 63, No. 2, 111-117.—This is an aecount 
of a detailed examination of the eves of 415 
employees of the General Optical Company. 

Of 830 eyes examined, only 120 were 
passed as absolutely normal, and more than 
200 had defeets of such a degree as to eall 
for immediate correetion. There were found 
127 cases of ocular disease, of whieh 199 
were internal and discernible only by use of 
the ophthalmoscope. 

Of three plans of conducting eve exami- 
nations and making corrections, one that 
comprises thorough examination up to the 
point of recognizing defeets, the employee 


then to be advised to consult an optical spe- 
clalist of his own choice, is recommended 
for industrial concerns not closely connected 
with the optical industry. 

The examination room should be central'y 
located. The equipment will, of cours. 
vary according to the size of the plant, sin-e 
when the number to be examined is nf 
large the specialist engaged will be depen’ 
ed upon to bring his own instruments. P) 
liminary investigation, such as testing |)! 
visual acuity and color blindness, taking ¢: ¢ 
histories, ete., should be done by the w 
fare or personnel department. The speci 
ist should visit each devartment before 
amining the workers in order to know 
conditions under which the eyes are used 
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The value of such examinations as are 
proposed is great. As a result, the comfort 
and efficiency of the worker may be in- 
creased; production is improved; the quality 
of the work is changed for the better; data 
are obtained that may be invaluable in acci- 
dent eases. Costly processes of selection by 
trial are avoided. 

The suggestion is made that the function 
of stereopsis should be given more consider- 
ation in regard to such employments as 
those of chauffeur, engineer, motorman, and 
machinist, in order to detect persons who 
misjudge distanee, and who for that reason 
are likely to cause accidents. 

Information about equipment for indus- 
trial examinations and advice as to pro- 
cedure and record, of interest to the spe- 
cialist, may be found in the article-—G. FE. 
Partridge. 


DEFECTIVE VISION AMONG INDUSTRIAL 
WorKeErS. Carey P. McCord and Donald J. 
Lyle. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Feb. 25, 1922. 
78, No. 8, 606-607.—The authors examined 
sixty-two workers in a textile plant where 
cood eyesight was necessary to obtain the 
best manufacturing results. Eighty per 
cent. were women and the average age of 
the group was 39 years. The chief eve find- 
ings were: 

“1. Of the sixty-two persons examined, 


fifteen persons (24 per cent.) possessed 
vision of 20/20 or better. 
“2. The average vision (uncorrected) 


for the entire plant’s personnel (sixty-two) 
was 20/61. 

“3. The average vision of all persons 
(forty-five) working without glasses was 
20/34, 

‘4. The average vision for persons (sev- 
enteen) wearing glasses at work was 20/36. 

‘“). Eleven persons wearing glasses only 
‘or reading purposes at home were engaged 
it close work with an average vision of 


0/55. 
‘6. Twenty-two per cent. of persons 
orking without glasses exhibited only 1/2 
ision or less in one or both eyes. 
“7. Thirty-seven per cent. of all workers 
ot wearing glasses would be distinctly ben- 
ited through the 


aSSes, 


wearing of suitable 
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‘*8. In those persons (seventeen) already 
wearing glasses, only four instances were 
noted wherein the defect was fully correet- 
ed. In 33 per cent. of instances, the vision 
was not at all improved by the glasses that 
had been supplied to them.’’ 

The poor vision in these individuals is a 
disadvantage to both employee and employ- 
er and, coupled with other experiences in 
industrial medicine, causes the authors to 
make the following recommendations: 

‘*1. Illuminometer measurements of the 
light provided for the several types of work 
in the factory; the provision and mainte- 
nanee of that quantity of lght optimal for 
the individual job; the elimination of glare. 

“2. The suitable testing of visual acuity 
of applicants for work, and of all employees 
at vearly intervals. 

‘3. The referring of all persons exhibit- 
ing defects of 20/30 or greater to reliable 
ophthalmologists for corrections. 

‘*4. Selected job placement for all per- 
sons having defects of 20/25 or greater, for 
whom correction is not feasible or obtain- 
able. 

“5. Payments for services of specialist 
and optician to be made by the faetory man- 
agement, arrangements being made with em- 
plovee to deduct small weekly repayments 
from earnings. This procedure insures 
prompt remedying of the defect, is usually 
entirely satisfactory to the employee, and 
avoids services from incompetent sourees,’’ 
—C. K. Drinker. 


MepicaL Service or Cuicaco ‘‘T,’’ Roaps. 
H. E. Fisher, Wosp. Management, Feb., 1922. 
13, No. 2, 56.—The medical department of 
the Chicago Elevated Railroad serves ap- 
proximately 7,500 employees. It began with 
physical examination of applicants for em- 
plovment, but has extended its activities to 
include periodical examination of all em- 
plovees, and the treatment of injuries in- 
eurred in the course of duty. <A high stand- 
ard of- physical health is set, and all em- 
ployees (except general office employment and 
women ticket agents) are examined every 
two years. The names of those found to 
have defects are recorded on observation 
ecards and these men are examined at inter- 
vals between the regular examinations. 
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A sanitary inspection is made approxi- 
mately every four months under the diree- 
tion of the medical department, in order to 
determine the condition of all the proper- 
ties, and a report is made accordingly to the 
heads of departments. 

A first-aid system with about 200 stations 
is maintained, each station being under the 
charge of an employee who has received in- 
struction from the medical department. This 
first-aid instruction is supplemented — by 
health talks through a monthly publication, 
and there is a first-aid drill team. 


INDUSTRIAL INVEST 


A Usreruut Facrory Inspection Form. U. 
S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. Health Rep., Jan. 
6, 1922, 37, No. 1, 10-12.—The inspection 
form presented is one that was used in 
some studies in munitions plants during the 
war. The form is printed on a heavy ecard 
Sl, by 11 inches. The front contains an out- 
line for a report of the conditions under 
Which the worker operates: type of build- 


Suggestions are made as to what consti. 
tutes an effective first-aid service, and the 
article contains also a list of the contents 
of the first-aid boxes in use on the Chicago 
Elevated Roads. 

The writer thinks that ‘‘with first-aid 
work properly organized and maintained, 
the opinion of the medical profession in the 
past, that the teaching of laymen to do first- 
aid work was of little value, will be changed 
and objections overcome.’’ In transporta- 
tion work first-aid service is indispensable.— 
G. E. Partridge. 


IGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


ing, ventilation, illumination, general condi- 
tions, safety hazards, fumes and_= gases, 
specifie poisons, exposure to heat and cold, 
fatigue, excessive noise. The back of the 
eard has a printed outline for a rough job 
analysis in which are to be entered pro- 
cesses, materials, products, degree of skill 
required, hazards, rest period, method of 
payment, ete.—G. E. Partridge. 





INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


WeL_rars Work IN BomBAy Corton 
Minus. NV. WM. Josshi. Jour. Indian Indust- 
and Labour, Feb., 1921.—This article is one 
of great interest; it tells of the inauguration 
hy the Social Service League some three 
vears ago of welfare work in India, of what 
is being attempted, and of difficulties en- 
countered. Eight vears ago it would have 
apphed in all that it contains to Eneland 
or America; indeed, it still applies to mueh 
of our industrial world. India is only just 
heecoming industrial, and, if welfare work 
develops as industries develop, she may es- 
eape from or solve many diffieult problems. 

Special difficulties are reported ; the in- 
sidious money lender or a head-jobber, who 
is in league with professional money lend- 
ers, has to be met by co-operative credit so- 
cieties; the edueation of half-time workers 
(and also adults) has to be undertaken in a 
country where there is no compulsory edu- 
eation, and where reading rooms and_ libra- 
ries would otherwise be superfluous ; ereches 
are particularly needed for the babies of 


working mothers. Aleoholism is reported to 
be increasing with the spread of industrial- 
ism, just as it did in England in the eigihi- 
eenth century, and to eall for control. On 
the other hand, the establishment of dis- 
pensaries attended by qualified doctors, ot 
home visitation of the sick, of an eye and 
dental clinie for half-timers, of outdoor rec- 
reation schemes, of publie leetures, and of 
hostel accommodation are reminiscent of our 
own activities. And so, indeed, are the very 
phrases used by the author: 

“Welfare work is popularly associated 
with reereation, dining halls, and sueh other 
things which. really sneaking. form but 
fraction of the work which requires to be 
done for the benefit of workmen in an if] 


dustry. Recreation and faeilities in sue! 
other matters will help very little to improv 
the morale of the workpeople if they are 11! 
paid, ill-fed, and ill-housed . . . Superficia 
lv, cheap labour is very costly in the lon 
run, and the aim must be to make work 
people healih-er, happier and more intelligen 














and more self-respecting. <A really self-re- 
specting workman will always be a safer per- 
son to deal with than one who is wanting in 
this quality. Particularly in welfare work 
't is necessary to preserve and promote self- 
respect, for if that work is earried on in a 
patronizing spirit and is considered as only a 
sop, it is likely to lose all its value, and la- 
bour will rightly resent it.’’ In truth the 
spirit of welfare and health work is steadily 
spreading throughout the world.—E. L. Col- 


lis. 


‘“We Dipn’t Have Space FoR A LUNCH- 
room.’’ R. Desing. Factory, Mareh, 1922, 
28, No. 3, 300-302.—This article describes a 
cafeteria arrangement by which each depart- 
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ment of a factory has its own eanteen. Lack 
of space for a restaurant led to this experi- 
ment in a plant employing 5,500 men and 
women. Cafeterias were established on 
nearly every floor of the factory buildings, 
supplying the noon meal to 87 per cent. of 
the employees. 

As a study in system this report deserves 
eareful consideration by anyone having a 
similar problem, on account of both the lmi- 
tation of space and the location of the plant, 
remote from the homes of the workers. The 
main inducement in attempting the experi- 
ment in this instance was the bad effect up- 
on the workers of eating unsuitable lunches 
and the consequent loss of time and 
efficiency in work.—G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


Typnoi FrEverR HELD COMPENSABLE UN- 
pER WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION Act. U. S. 
Pub. Health Ser., Pub. Health Rep., March 
10, 1922, 37, No. 10, 538.—‘‘The Appellate 
Court of Indiana has decided that typhoid 
fever contracted by an employee through 
drinking impure water furnished by the em- 
plover, is an ‘injury’ by ‘aecident arising 
out of and in the course of the employment,’ 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Aet, 
and as sueh is compensable.’’—Barnett 
(‘ohen. 


EMPLOYEE INSURANCE.  Abstracted from 
System (British), Dee., 1921, in Factory, 
Mareh, 1922, 28, No. 3, 326.—This is a brief 
summary of the status of employee insur- 
ance as now established by various acts of 
the British Parliament. The protection 
vranted to the employer constitutes an in- 


REHABILITATION OF 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY. J. W. Brannan, 
\m. Jour. Pub. Health, May, 1922, 12, No. 
), 067-376.—This paper is a brief, profusely 
‘lustrated account of occupational therapy 


s recently introduced into the wards of Bel- 
evue Hospital. This work should be under 
ue direction of the medical staff and should 


demnity. The onus of proof that an acci- 
dent has happened devolves upon the elaim- 
ant. It is unnecessary to prove negligence 
on the part of the employer, and a workman 
injured through his own stupidity or care- 
lessness is entitled to compensation, if the 
accident has arisen ‘‘out of and in conse- 
quence of the employment.’’ Various speei- 
fied diseases come under the category of ae- 
cidents. There is no limit of period during 
which weekly compensation is payable, but 
after six months the employer has the right 
to commute future compensation by the 


payment of an amount sufficient to purchase 


an annuity with the post office equivalent 
to three-fourths of the compensation pay- 
able. The employee’s right holds good 


against the legal personal representative of 


a deceased employer.—G. FE. Partridge. 


DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


receive its enthusiastic support. The needs 
and capabilities of each individual patient 
should be carefully studied and the kind 
and amount of work prescribed by the physi- 
eian. Complete records should be kept with 
daily notes of progress. The interest and 
support of the superintendent are essential 
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as well as the sympathy and co-operation of 
nurses and social service workers. The sue- 
cess of occupational therapy is largely de- 
pendent upon the tact and good judgment and 
thorough training of the teachers. It is sug- 
gested that the medical colleges be asked to 
add to their courses in therapeuties ‘* The Sei- 
ence of Healing by Oceupation.’’ 

Among the good results of occupational 
therapy are the following: Patients who 
have been given some form of interesting 
occupation are happier and recover more 
‘apidly, and are in a better condition to re- 
sume work; the period of hospitalization is 
lessened by as much as one-third in many 
eases; a large number of psychopathie pa- 
tients recover who formerly would have been 
committed to hospitals for the insane; oceu- 
pational education has been of great thera- 
peutic value to neurological ward patients 
and has vastly improved their morale and, 
therefore, their health; surgieal patients 
have function restored to stiffened joints 
and flabby muscles; the entire aspect of 
wards is greatly changed for the better.— 
H. F. Smyth. 


Sarety. Abstracted as follows from [ron 
Age, April 13, 1922, in Factory, June, 1922, 
28, No. 6, 688.— ‘As a direct result of the 
world-wide experiments in rehabilitation of 
men injured in war, America has now a hos- 
pital dedicated solely to the care of industrial 
diseases and accidents and the restoration of 
industrial casualties to active useful life again. 
It is the Reconstruction Hospital, at 100th 
Street and Central Park West, New York. 
It now enters upon a national career, pre- 
pared to offer a unique service to all indus- 
trv in general. 


‘It is a new idea to have a hospital where 
men suffering from any of the many ecasual- 
ties of industry may receive the benefits of 
an intensive study of their cases by surgeons 
specializing in all the after-care of the patient 
until he is fit to earn a livelihood. 


‘Yet, in the brief life of the present hos 
pital, men have been sent from all over the 
country to take advantage of its unusua! 
treatment, and many suffering from seeming- 
ly incurable physical ailments and _ distor- 
tions have been returned to their place in 
useful industrial life again.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


FROM THE ACCIDENT BACK TO THE Jop. 
ITilda B. Goodman. Hosp. Management, April. 
1922, 13, No. 4, 57.—Because, during the war. 
the medical profession and the public saw 
the ill effeets of having wounded soldiers 
lving in hospitals and at home without defi- 
nite work to occupy their spare hours, sums 
of money have been spent on occupational! 
therapy in military hospitals. The need is 
as great in industrial medicine, but in this 
field the work is largely for the future. The 
long convalescence of the injured man favors 
the development of indolence of mind, with 
the result that many eripples are not ambi- 
tious for work, even when work has been made 
possible by surgical skill. Both in the hos- 
pital and after going home, the injured man 
is not being subjected to the proper influ- 
ences and is not likely to be suitably oceupied. 

The curative workshop becomes a need. On 
the plan of occupational therapy, interest is 
aroused as soon as possible. A man goes to 
the workshop when able, and his affiliations 
with the shop are maintained after going 
home. At the workshop he receives massage, 
he exercises and measures his progress there 
on apparatus, he engages in some occupation, 
and he receives a commission for the sale ot 
the articles which he has made. Means ot 
recreation, such as books and games, are pro- 
vided. 

An ideal curative workshop for industria! 
workers should be near manufacturing dis- 
triects and be provided with plenty of roon 
and air. It should open and close with the 
factories. It should have a convalescent ward 
with a doctor and nurse in attendance.- 
(;. E. Partridge. 
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l\cTORY INSPECTION IN SouTH AUSTRALIA 
iy 1920. Abstracted from Report of Chief 
luspect. Factories for Year Ended Dee. 31, 
1920, in Internat. Labour Rev., March, 1922, 
), No. 3, 514.—The factory inspection office 
of the South Australian government admin- 
isters the Factories Acts, the Early Closing 
Acts, the Apprentices’ Technical Education 
Act, the Lifts Regulation Act, the Employees’ 
Registry Offices Act and several others. 

The forty-eight-hour week was generally in 
‘orce in 1920, but there was a tendency to 
change it for a forty-four-hour week. Over- 
‘ime work was less frequent than in the pre- 
‘ceding year. Wages increased during the 
year in all the occupations regulated by wages 


‘ve accident record for the year is re- 


voiced, and there is noticed marked antipathy 





on the part of the workers to the use of 
guards for machinery. Under the Industrial 
Code, occupiers of factories will henceforth 
be responsible for seeing that guards are fur- 
nished and kept in plaece.—G. E. Partridge. 


KAcTORY INSPECTION IN Norway IN 1920. 
Abstracted from official report, in Internat. 
Labour Rev., Mareh, 1922, 5, No. 3, 509-511.— 
The administration of the labor inspection 
laws in Norway is in the control of two bodies: 
the inspection department, and an advisory la- 
bor council—both parts of the Department of 
Social Affairs. The Labor Council deals with 
such matters as applications for exemption 
from the eight-hour regulations, and for re- 
duction of hours in special cases. 

Special regulations were issued during the 
year in regard to hygiene and sanitation in 
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cellulose, explosive, match and electrochemi- 
‘al factories, lithographic establishments, and 
metal grinding. Accidents reported during 
the year amounted to 2.7 per cent. of all per- 
sons employed. 

The report of the chief woman inspector 
contains several illustrations of departments 
of model factories and examples of effective 
guards and working clothes. Statistics are 
given in regard to the activities of the in- 
spection department, ete.—G. E. Partridge. 





Rise or Kacrory Laspor In Inpia. Rk. XK. 
Das. U.S. Bur. Labor Statis., Month. Labor 
Rev., Mareh, 1922, 14, No. 3, 7-27.—The rise 
of modern industrialism in India has centered 
about the development of two great indus- 
tries, the manufacture of cotton and of jute. 
Three classes—the cultivators of land, the 
village servants, and the artisans or crafts- 
men—have been drawn upon as industrial 
workers. IT igures for 1917-1918 (as given 
in ‘‘Statisties of British India’’) show a total 
industrial operative foree of 1,238,238, about 
half of which is employed in the textile in- 
dustries (this number including those engaged 
in the transport industries). Bombay is the 
center of the cotton industry, and Bengal of 
the jute industry. 

At the beginning of the Indian factory 
system, the time of work extended from sun- 
rise to sunset. In 1911 the hours of work 
of adult males were limited to twelve in one 
day, and in February, 1921, a resolution was 
passed in the Indian legislature ratifying the 
draft convention of the International Labor 
Conference held at Washington, D. C., in 
1919, which reduced the working hours in 
Indian faetories to sixty hours a week for 
both men and women. 

The factory aet of 1911 made special pro- 
visions regulating the hours of child workers. 
Children were required to produce ecertifi- 
eates of age and physical fitness before they 
eould be employed, and could be admitted to 
full-time employment only at 15 years of age. 
Their working hours were fixed at seven, with 
one-half hour of rest for every six hours of 
continuous work, but for textile factories the 
hours were limited to six in any one day, 
with no provision for a rest period. 

The common time measure for computing 
wages in the factories was the month. The 
average monthly wages paid in a Bombay 





eotton mill in January, 1919, varied according 
to the occupation from 8 rupees to 75 rupers. 
jobbers in the weaving department earning 
the highest wages—from 45 to 75 rupees (thie 
rupee at par is 48.66 cents). Tables show 
the movement of wages in a variety of indus- 
tries from about 1890 to 1920; in rare eases 
the wages have been trebled, but an increase 
of from 50 to 100 per cent. is commonly 
shown. The eotton mills, however, have a 
somewhat lower rate of increase.—G. [. 
Partridge. 


Basic EXPERIMENTS IN VOCATIONAL GuIp- 
ANCE. C. S. Yoakum. Jour. Personnel Re- 
search, May, 1922, 1, No. 1, 18-34.—This is a 
comprehensive study of the fundamental ideas 
of voeational guidance. It is shown that the 
general problems are to determine the nature 
and content of a position; to develop and 
improve present methods of job analysis; to 
define the degree of responsibility involved; 
to set forth opportunities for promotion with 
the search for collateral opportunities; and 
to state the knowledge required for the work. 
An important question is that of adjusting 
the wage according to the degree of responsi- 
bility of a position. 

The study of human differences is another 
problem basic to vocational guidance. Varia- 
tions in mental traits are wide, and one of 
the greatest differences is measured by the 
intelligence or mental alertness test. The 
army tests of 94,000 men indicate that there 
are several occupational levels corresponding 
to degrees of intelligence. This gives valuable 
information to be used in‘ advising individ- 
uals. The intelligence test is shown to be an 
excellent measure of efficiency and success 
in clerical occupations, but excellence in 
mechanical work may not, as tests show, be 
at all correlated with intelligence ratings. A 
combination of two tests (not mental alert- 
ness tests) enables one to pick success! ti 
stenographers with almost 100 per cent. «c- 
curacy. 

Mental tests applied to the whole personue! 
of one company showed a higher range 0! 
ability among executives than among cle? <s, 
indicating that even after years of expe" 
ence the clerks could not compete with hig 
officials. Thurstone’s tests have indicaid 
significant differences in mental characte’! 
ties in groups of students electing differ" 














studies leading toward different occupations. 
Other tests have been worked out by studying 
the differences of these students, and by 
analyzing and measuring ability in specific 
occupations, such as that of salesman. 

An effort has been made to measure peo- 
ple’s interests, their ability to meet other peo- 
ple, their temperamental differences, their 
aggressiveness, ete. 

A third fundamental problem in vocational 
guidance is the determination of the genet- 
ically continuous and discontinuous traits of 
an individual.—G. E. Partridge. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE PULP AND 
Paper INpustry. J. C. Wright. Reprinted 
from Paper Trade Jour., 1921, pp. 5-71.—The 
writer has made a detailed study of the pulp 
and paper industry with reference to its edu- 
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cational problems. He finds an industry in 
which a large number of the workers are of 
relatively low skill, and a situation calling, 
in his opinion, for definite vocational training. 

In organizing a complete training program 
in any industry consideration must be given 
to the duties and responsibilities of each dif- 
ferent group of workmen. The aim is, there- 
fore, to analyze the operations of the indus- 
try, and to correlate types of work with voea- 
tional training of the right kind. There is 
presented a useful analysis of the jobs in 
news print mills, groundwood mills, sulphite 
mills, and book and rag mills. The paper 
ends with a brief outline of a course of in- 
struction in the pulp and paper industry, 
including general matters of elementary edu- 
cation and scientific knowledge involved.— 
G. E. Partridge. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


A GuLaAss BLOWER’s PIPE IN WHICH. BLow- 
ING WITH THE MoutH I[s ELIMINATED. Wil- 
liam Llippold. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., 
March, 1922, 10, No. 3, 81-84.—A producer of 
glass for many years describes how he started 
to devise apparatus to replace glass blowing 
by mouth. The successful apparatus is now 
patented and in use. A diagram is given. 
The pipe contains a store of compressed air 
which is released by a valve controlled by 
either the operator’s chin or finger, allowing 
the manipulations to be very similar to that 
of the old-fashioned pipe This pipe faeili- 
tates the blowing of window glass, plate glass, 
and all sorts of bottle ware. It eliminates 
the dangers to glass blowers of damaged 
teeth, diseased lungs, enlarged heart, and 
‘atarrhal troubles in the respiratory tract.— 
EK. L. Sevringhaus. 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


SATURNINE NeEvuritis. Ettore Tedeschi. 
Abstracted as follows from Riforma med., 
1922, No. 3, in Il Lavoro, Feb. 28, 1922, 13, 
No. 2, 55-56.—This report deals with four 
lead workers—three of them in the printing 
trades, the fourth a painter—all suffering 
from ischialgia, confined chiefly to one side. 


Lead is considered to be the cause in all four 
cases, and the author regards the condition 
as a neuritis affecting especially the second 
sacral nerve. Aside from the pain, the symp- 
toms consisted in loss of tactile and heat sen- 
sation along the side of the leg and the outer 
margin of the foot of the affected side, show- 
ing involvement of the tibial nerve. Tedeschi 
believes that plumbic neuritis is more often 
localized in the lower limbs than is usually 
believed. The peroneal nerve may be in- 
volved and sometimes the internal popliteal. 
As a usual thing this neuritis is bilateral but, 
as in the cases reported, it may be confined 
to one side.—Alice Hamilton. 





OccUPATIONAL DySKINESIA — PARESTHETIC 
Type. C. Houllion. <Abstracted as follows 
from Rey. neurol., April, 1921, 28, p. 348, in 
Arch. Neurol. and Psychiat., May, 1922, 7, 
No. 5, 656.— ‘The author comments on the 
perplexing problem presented by the occupa- 
tional spasms, so-called, directing attention 
to the importance, in this field, of Duchenne’s 
work, according to which such disorders are 
classified as motor and sensory, including un- 
der the former the akinetic, hyperkinetic 
(classical cramp) and ataxic (tremors, chorei- 
form and ataxic movements) types. The 
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purely sensory type, of which Houllion’s ease 
is an example, is deemed extremely rare, but, 
on the other hand, sensory disorders of some 
kind, such as anesthesia, paresthesia and ‘neu- 
ralgia’, are frequently encountered as com- 
plicating features in the more essentially 
motor types. 

‘*}Toullion’s case was that of a seamstress, 
26 vears of age, with a negative family and 
personal history, except that both the patient 
and her mother were described as of a ‘ner- 
vous’ temperament. The present trouble 
dated back three years and manifested itself 
primarily as a severe tingling and numbness 
in the fingers and hand (right), oceurring 
characteristically in the morning, particu- 
larly after the patient had sewed for a long 
time or had done extensive laundering the 
preceding day. This trouble was usually first 
noted about fifteen minutes after she com- 
menced to sew in the morning, and beginning 
in the finger tips, gradually extended so as 
to include the entire hand, with short periods 
of intermission, continuing until it was no 
longer possible to hold the needle. At sueh 
times the hand appeared ischemic with an 
accompanying sensation of frigidity but with 
no associated spasm or rigidity. On dropping 
the needle and holding the hand pendent or 
immersing it in hot or cold water, the pares- 
thesia soon disappeared, only to recur, how- 
ever, on the resumption of sewing. This sit- 
uation would repeat itself from six to eight 
times, following which the patient was able 
to sew for the balance of the day without 
further discomfort. Curiously, no disturb- 
ance was found to oceur if the patient pre- 
ceded her morning sewing by a_ period of 
other work, and no difficulty was ever re- 
ported at night. The course of the disorder 
had apparently not been progressive and had 
been marked by phases of complete remission 
over periods -— one of them several months 
in duration — when needlework had been dis- 
continued. 

‘*Neurologie examination was negative ex- 
cept for slightly increased sensitivity of the 
right arm trunks to electrical stimulation. 

‘*Mention is made categorically of the vari- 
ous hypotheses which have been advanced as 
to etiology, the author seeming to favor that 
of perverted vasomotor habit or ‘neurosis’ 


dependent, presumably,.on basic autonomic 


imbalance or dysfunction.’’—M. C. Shorley. 
NEUROMUSCULAR SYSTEM 


Two CASsEs OF PARALYSIS OF THE SERRATUS: 
MaGnus. Giovanni Allevi. 11 Lavoro, April 
30, 1922, 13, No. 4, 105-109.—Paralysis of the 
serratus magnus, partial or complete, may be 
caused by trauma, or may follow certain in- 
fectious diseases, especially typhoid fever, or 
may be involved in an atrophic paralysis, 
such as poliomyelitis. Certain occupations 
also may be attended with paralysis of this 
muscle, such as the work of porters, black- 
smiths, masons, rope makers, and_ soldiers, 
which involves’ pressure or stretching or 
wounding of the long thoracic nerve. There- 
fore prolonged pressure of heavy weights on 
the shoulders, the frequent lifting of heavy 
weights, blows on the shoulder, wounds, ete., 
may be followed by such a paralysis. The 
course of the disease is relatively slow. 

It is a rare affection. Among about 15,000 
cases of accident which have come to the 
medico-legal department of the Humanitarian 
Society of Milan, the following two are the 
only cases of paralysis of the serratus magnus. 
One was a vintner, 18 years old, whose work 
required him to carry heavy weights on his 
shoulders every day. The second, also a young 
man of 18 vears, was a mason’s apprentice 
who also had to carry heavy weights on his 
shoulders. Both had a_ bilateral paralysis 
which was shown, when the patient was at 
rest, by the action of the opposing muscles, 
the rhomboids, elevators of the scapula, ete., 
which, in paralysis of the serratus, separate 
the scapula from the thoracic wall and draw 
its inferior angle toward the vertebral 
column. 

In normal subjects, raising of the arm 
above the head is effected by the deltoid, the 
serratus magnus, and the trapezius, but when 
the serratus is paralyzed the arm cannot be 
‘aised beyond a plane horizontal with the 
shoulder. If, in paralysis of the serratus 
magnus, the arm is lifted forward, the seap- 
ula, rotating on its internal angle, separates 
from the thoracic wall so that a depression 
appears between the two and the seapula 
assumes a wing-like appearance. Both pa- 
tients showed these signs clearly—Alice 
Hamilton. 











RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


Qn So-CALLED SATURNINE AstuMa.§ Te- 
J schi. Abstraeted as follows from Riforma 
med., 1921, No. 48, in I] Lavoro, Feb. 28, 1922, 
13. No. 2, 53-55.—Two men presenting all the 
sions of ehronie lead poisoning suffered from 
»tacks of bronehial asthma, which in its 
course differed distinctly from uremic asthma 
aud from that which accompanies uncompen- 
sated ceardiorenal disease. The author at- 
tributes the asthma etiologically to the oecu- 
pational poison which was undoubtedly pres- 
ent. The first case was in a type-founder who 
had suffered attacks of bronchial asthma for 
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six years. In the intervals between attacks he 
had no positive signs in the chest except harsh 
respiratory sounds, but during and after an 
attack the usual findings in bronchial asthma, 
with Curschmann spirals and eosinophils in 
the sputum were present. These attacks were 
always more frequent when the man went 
back to work after a period of rest. When 
he changed his trade they diminished in fre- 
queney for about twenty months, and then 
disappeared. ‘The history of the second case, 
a ship painter who had had attacks of typical 
asthma for eight years, was much the same, 
and he, too, was relieved by change of work. 
—Alice Hamilton. 


THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


INDUSTRIAL MeRCURIAL POISONING. Luigi 
Devoto. Il Lavoro, Jan. 31, 1922, 13, No. 1, 18- 
20.—The majority of authors hold that indus- 
trial mercurialism appears as a chronic pro- 
cess, never as an acute process. <A subacute 
form is sometimes reported, but no definite 
clinical picture of subacute mercurialism has 
heen deseribed. Teleky says that subacute in- 
dustrial mereurialism represents a mild or 
abortive form in which stomatitis is never ab- 
sent and it may be the only svmptom. Others 
mean by this term a form of mercurialism 
with unusually rapid development, while Le- 
tulle uses subacute mercurialism only for that 
form of poisoning which is caused by the use 
of mereurial remedies. 

Devoto describes three cases of industrial 
mercurialism which he saw recently in em- 
plovees of a storage battery factory. These 
patients had the classical triad of mercurial- 
ism, stomatitis, tremor, and presence of mer- 
cury in the urine, but Devoto considers them 
instances of subacute poisoning because of 
the rapid development of the intoxication and 
the rapid elimination of the poison. The 
liercury was absorbed in vapor form, which 
lay explain the peculiar course of the intox1- 
cation. The rapid development of stomatitis, 
‘remor, and erethism made it impossible for 

men to continue at work, and protected 

i from further exposures to the poison. 

Symptoms had disappeared after a few 
Ks and with equal rapidity mereury dis- 
eared from the urine. The recovery of 


these men was greatly assisted by absolute 
rest in bed, a treatment which Devoto hignly 
recommends.—A lice Hamilton. 


Tue Errore tro REHABILITATE Waite LEAD. 
L. Ferrannin. Il Lavoro, Jan. 31, 1922, 13, 
No. 1, 24.—In a paper given before the Twen- 
ty-Seventh Congress of Internal Medicine at 
Naples, October 25, 1921, Ferrannini eriti- 
cizes the efforts now being made in Germany 
and in England to minimize the dangers of 
white lead and to attribute the intoxication 
of painters to turpentine. He believes that 
this effort is not prompted by disinterested 
motives and that it has no scientific basis. 


Clinical and pharmacological evidence shows. 


a great difference between the effects of lead 
and of turpentine, and the greater industrial 
morbidity of painters as compared with mak- 
ers of white lead is due not to the harmful- 
ness of turpentine but to the fact that hy- 
gienic measures can be applied in white lead 
factories which can be carried out only with 
great difficulty in painting.—Alice Hamilton. 


THE OPINION OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN STATES ON THE USE OF WHITE 
LEAD IN PAINTING. Internat. Labour Rev., 
May, 1922, 5, No. 5, 819-829.—An inquiry on 
the use of white lead in painting was con- 
ducted by the Board of Trade of New South 
Wales and answers were submitted to the 
International Labour Office by the other Aus- 
tralian states. 
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It was found that while the average age at 
death of all occupied breadwinners was 57.8, 
that of painters was 53.5. During the period 
1909-1915 the index of mortality for painters 
was found to be 12.9, while that for all oceu- 
pations was 12.0. Excess of death among 
painters from certain diseases—Bright’s dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, lead poisoning—was re- 
ported, and insanity from lead poisoning was 
said to be more frequent among painters. 
‘“‘The Board is of the opinion that the evi- 
dence from administrative and trade experi- 
ence is conflicting and unsatisfactory, but 
tends, nevertheless, to support the conclusions 
drawn from statisties.’’ 

Memoranda were submitted by the Com- 
monwealth of Australia and by Western Aus- 
tralia, South Australia, Queensland and Tas- 
mania. <A total of 123 deaths from lead 
poisoning occurred in the commonwealth dur- 
ing the period from 1908 to 1918. The report 
from Western Australia emphasized several 
points, such as the importance of other sub- 
stances than white lead in causing sickness 
among painters, the avenues through which 
poisoning takes place, and the sanitary means 
of prevention of poisoning. Communications 
from the other states were brief and unim- 
portant.—G. KE. Partridge. 


Tire ELecrric CLYSTER FOR THE TREATMENT 
oF Leap Conic. Andrea Vinaj. Il Lavoro, 
April 30, 1922, 13, No. 4, 109-113.—In the 
clinic for oeceupational diseases in Milan, 
Vina}, an assistant of Preti, treated a series 
of cases of lead cohe by the method recom- 
mended by various French authors (Labadie, 
Lagrave, Boudet, ete.) for intestinal obstrue- 
tion, namely, by introducing into the lower 
bowel an injection of warm water through a 
sound which is at the same time the positive 
pole of an eleetrie battery. The negative 
pole, covered with moist absorbent cotton, is 
placed on the abdomen. In order to guard 
against the possibility of forming an eschar 
in the intestine, about a liter and a half of 
water is introduced before the galvanie cur- 
rent is turned on. According to the tolera- 
tion of the patient the current is inereased, 
but never beyond 50 millimilliamperes, and 
the current is sometimes interrupted, again 
reversed, 


Vinaj gives the history of eight cases in 


all of which pain was relieved during ani 
after the treatment and constipation usually 
overcome with great promptness.—Alice Ham- 
ilton. 


Tue TECHNIC OF EXAMINING BLOOD FRO\y 
Leap Workers. H. Engel. Miinchen. med, 
Wehnsechr., April 28, 1922, 69, No. 17, 626- 
627.—Comparison of the usual fixed and 
stained thin smear of blood with the unfixed 
thick drop method which has been used widely 
in the last few years shows that the newer 
method finds basophilic degeneration in nor- 
mal blood, at times, and more of the stippled 
cells in cases of lead poisoning than does the 
older and standard method. This stippling 
is not the same as the recognized marking of 
basophilic degeneration, and is probably an 
artefact due to the stain. The method is 
therefore not reliable unless used with great 
eaution. Further research is being carried 
on.—KE. L. Sevringhaus. 





THE Potsonous PROPERTIES OF COLLOIDAL 
Sinica. W. #. Gye and W. J. Purdy. Brit. 
Jour. Exper. Pathol., April, 1922, 3, No. 2. 
75-94.—E ffects of the Parenteral Administra- 
tion of Large Doses.—Siliea sol administered 
parenterally is a poisonous substance. — In- 
jected intravenously in very large doses it 
causes immediate death, as a result of clotting 
of the blood. Injected in sublethal doses 11 
accelerates the rate of clotting of the blood 
when shed. Added to blood in vitro it has 
no influence on the rate of clotting. Silica 
sol injected intravenously in rabbits in daily 
doses of 30 to 72 mg. causes death in from two 
to four days, and postmortem petechial hem- 
orrhages and profound degeneration of the 
liver and kidney are found. The conclusion 
is drawn that the primary action is on tlie 
vascular endothelium. 








Effects of Repeated Intravenous Injections 
on Rabbits: Fibrosis of the Liver.—The in- 
travenous injection of 5 mg. or more of silica 
sol daily in rabbits is followed by fibrosis 0! 
the liver, enlargement of the spleen, a‘ 
changes in the kidney resembling interstit\! 
nephritis. 

The weekly injection of 5 mg. of silica 
has but little effect on the liver and kid» 
but in both organs the changes found, thou ° 


small, are quite definite. Only one ani 














-as used in this experiment, and the conclu- 
-ons drawn are, therefore, provisional. It 


.ould appear from this single result that, in 


order to cause an abundant formation of con- 
,eetive tissue with this dose, the injection of 
jliea must be repeated daily. If seven days 
ore allowed to elapse between the administra- 
‘ion of the doses the lesions produced by each 
dose heal quite completely before the next 
dose is given. When the weekly dose is 30 
mg., a very definite fibrosis of the liver and 
degeneration of the kidney are produced in 
» few months. (The single result reported in 
this paper has been confirmed in other experi- 
ments which will be published later.) From 
this it may be concluded that the damage to 
cells caused by 30 mg. of silica sol is too ex- 
tensive to be healed completely in one week, 
and that a chronic pathological condition is 
indueed, fibrous tissue being formed in the 
constant attempt at repair. 

Each article contains excellent illustrations 
showing the pathological changes produced in 
the liver and kidney. The authors do not 
refer to the significance of their work to the 
problems of pulmonary silicosis. Neverthe- 
less, those interested in the pneumokonioses 
are bound to draw the conclusion that the 
well-known fibrosis of the lungs which follows 
prolonged inhalation of silica dust must be a 
reaction similar to that now obtained experi- 
mentally.—E. L. Collis. 


DANGERS TO HEALTH IN VULCANIZING 
WorKks. O. Calamita. Abstracted as follows 
in Internat. Labour Rev., April, 1922, 5, No. 
4, 654-655.—‘‘ A elinical study of workers 
employed in vuleanizing rubber goods has 
recently been published by Dr. Calamita, a 
member of the medical inspection staff of 
the Rome Labor Office. His investigations 
covered seven workshops and twenty workers, 
and the various methods of vulcanizing were 
all examined. An elaborate clinical examina- 
tion of the employees was followed by detailed 
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blood tests and inspection of the sanitary 
conditions of the workrooms. 

‘*Dr. Calarita states that one-third of the 
workers suffereu from chronic poisoning. He 
considers that this is caused by benzol mixed 
with other substances (helped by the bad 
ventilation), rather than by carbon disulphide 
of which very little is used, or benzine, which 
is freely used, but is not very poisonous. Per- 
sons predisposed to the poison are affected 
sooner than others. The most usual symp- 
toms are debility, oligaemia, diminution of 
the haemoglobin, morphological changes in 
the red corpuscles, reduced resistance of the 
red corpuscles, eosinophilia (which may be 
severe), and irritation of the respiratory sys- 
tem. 

‘‘Among the precautions recommended are 
either better ventilation of workrooms by 
localized exhaust pipes, or prohibition of 
work in premises with insufficient flocr and 
window space; strict exclusion of children 
under 15; improved vuleanizing solutions, a 
mixture of benzine and benzol being recom- 
mended in which the proportion of the latter 
has been reduced to the lowest limit techni- 
cally possible; avoidance of the use of the 
highly poisonous carbon disulphide; frequent 
medical inspection of the workers, and exam- 
ination for eosinophilia, when necessary ; 
temporary exclusion from work of the work- 
ers most affected, and instruction of the 
workers in the poisonous properties of the 
substances used and the precautions which 
should be adopted.’’—G. E. Partridge. 


THe HEALTH OF MUNITION WORKERS IN A 
SHELL-FILLING Factory. J. Anderson and 
KE. D. Anderson. Abstracted as follows from 
Glasgow Med. Jour., 1922, 97, 1-16, by F. S. 
Hammett, in Chem. Abstr., May 20, 1922, 16, 
No. 10, 1619.—‘‘ Report of 18 cases of toxie 
jaundice apparently due to the occupational 
hazard in handling or exposure to trinitro- 
toluene or its compounds. ’’ 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


X\EMOVING THE Dust FROM THE CASTING 
‘LEANING Room. C. C. Hermann. Indust. 
‘ianagement, March, 1922, 63, No. 3, 171-174. 
‘he author presents engineering data on 


cleaning shops, exhaust systems for reducing 
emery dusts, and describes the use of sand 
blasts, ete., with eyclone or centrifugal col- 
lectors.—P. Drinker. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


DENTAL CARIES OF GINGERBREAD BAKERS 
AND CANDY MAKERS IN NUREMBERG. Anne 
Singer. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Mareh, 
1922, 10, No. 3, 65-80.—The author discusses 
the damage to teeth in the industries using 
lead, mereury, phosphorus, arsenic, copper, 
acid gases, coal tar derivatives, trichlorethy- 
lene, carbon bisulphide, and in the glass blow- 
ing and mother of pearl industries. Actino- 
mycosis is mentioned. The effeets of grain. 
flour and sugar dust are the subject of sta- 
tistical study. 

The gingerbread industry is very large in 
Nuremberg. Caries of the teeth is found to 
be extraordinarily prevalent among the 
bakers of gingerbread and among confection- 
ers, ete., Who have to work in the dust of flour 
and sugar. A coating of these materials on the 
teeth makes a good medium for acid-produe- 
ing bacteria. The author urges personal pro- 
phylaxis by scrubbing the teeth at least twice 
a day, and by semi-annual tooth inspection. 
The problem of educating the workers is 
touched upon. About one-seventh of the 
working population of Nuremberg is engaged 
in these varied occupations with high tooth 
hazards.—KE. L. Sevringhaus. 


RESULTS OF AN INQUIRY BY THE AUSTRIAN 
SocieTY FOR CANCER RESEARCH AND PREVEN- 
TION, NS. Peller. Wien. klin. Wehnschr., Feb. 
9, 1922, 35, No. 6, 121-127; Feb. 16, 1922, No. 
7, 158-158; Feb. 23, 1922, No. 8, 183-185.— 
Most responses to the cancer questionnaire de- 
nied any relation between occupation and 
cancer mortality. Others noted innkeepers, 
physicians, chimney-sweeps, peasants, and 


merchants as most susceptible-—B. Cohen. 





PHTHISIS IN THE Book-PRINTING INDUSTRY. 
Paul Gerber. Wien. klin. Wehnsehr., Feb. 16, 
1922, 35, No. 7, 108-159.—Consumption 
among book printers and allied workers runs 
on the average for five years in a chronie or 
sub-chronie form. Lead poisoning appears 


not to influence the disease in any way.— 
B. Cohen. 


OIL OF CHENOPODIUM IN ANKYLOSTOMI\sis. 
Filippi. Abstracted as follows from the 
Policlinico, 1921, No. 38, in Il Lavoro, Fel). 
28, 1922, 13, No. 2, 57.—F ilippini objects to 
the use of oil of chenopodium, especially in 
treatment of hookworm disease on a large 
scale. It is easy to set up lesions in the kid- 
neys, disturbances in the internal ear, and 
even blindness, and it is therefore contrain- 
dicated in patients suffering from eye or ear 
disease. It 1s also contraindicated in anemia, 
and sinee the latter is invariably present in 
ankylostomiasis, this fact alone is enough to 
cause its rejection. There is no reason to pre- 
fer it to thymol.—Alice Hamilton. 


STUDIES ON THE CHEMOTHERAPY OF SILVER 
AND ARSENIC COMPOUNDS IN EXPERIMENTAL 
TUBERCULOSIS. M.J.Smith. Am. Rev. Tubere., 
May, 1922, 6, No. 3, 183-191.—The author 
summarizes as follows: 

‘*An investigation was conducted on the 
chemotherapy of some arsenic and silver com- 
pounds in tuberculosis. The results permit of 
drawing the following conclusions: 

‘‘]. Neoarsphenamine and silver arsphen- 
amine have a very slight inhibiting action on 
the growth of the tuberele bacillus in vitro. 
Colloidal silver oxide has no effeet whatever 
on its growth, while silver methylene blue has 
a very considerable inhibiting action on its 
growth. : 

‘*2. None of these substances has any <le- 
monstrable effect on the pathogenicity of the 
tuberele bacillus when exposed to their action 
in vitro at body temperature for forty-eight 
hours. 

‘3. None of these substances when admin- 
istered to experimentally infected tubercu- 
lous guinea-pigs has any favorable influence 
on the course of the disease.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


HAZARDS OF Dry CLEANING ESTABLISH- 
MENTS. 7. P. Endicott. Nat. Safety News, 
June, 1922, 5, No. 6, 33-34.—The term ‘‘dry 


cleaning establishments’’ applies to those °> 
tablishments that totally immerse garme'\ts 
in a solvent other than water 
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ing fire or explosion probable at any time 


without warning. 

The author enumerates the several hazards 
involved in these houses, and suggests dimin- 
ishing the dangers by correcting the location, 
lighting, use of solvents, ventilation, drying, 
and electricity of the establishments.—M. C. 
Hamblet. 


THE ECONOMIC RELATION OF ACCIDENTS AND 
PREVENTABLE DISEASES TO THE COAL-MINING 
Inpustry. A. L. Murray. U.S. Bur. Mines, 
Reports of Investigations, April, 1922, pp. 5. 
—The study is based upon the experience of 
coal mining camps in the state of Utah. It is 
shown that the number of accidents tends to 
increase year by year. When compared with 
production and the number of men employed, 
the fatality rate and the permanent disability 
rate for the four years (1917-1921) show a 
marked increase. 

By analysis of data regarding days of loss, 
average wage, average tonnage per man per 
day, ete., the writer estimates a total loss from 
these accidents amounting to an average well 
above three-quarters of a million dollars per 
year or approximately 17 cents for every ton 
of coal mined. 

A similar study is made of the losses re- 
sulting from two diseases—sma!lpox and ty- 
phoid fever. At first sight the loss from these 
diseases may seem to be inconsiderable, since 
they are infrequent; but when it is considered 
that they are preventable, and when the con- 
ditions that arise when an outbreak of these 
diseases occurs in a mining camp are taken 
into account, the loss cannot be regarded as 
insignificant. In the case of smallpox and 
typhoid fever, the means of prevention are 
so simple and so readily applied that the loss 
from these diseases may be considered inex- 
eusable. 

The monetary losses due to accidents and 
contagious diseases in the coal mining indus- 
try in Utah, as shown, average close to a mil- 
lion dollars per year.—G. E. Partridge. 


REDUCING ACCIDENTS BY INCREASING NUM- 
BER OF ACCIDENT Reports. HH. T. Aldrich. 
Safety Engin., April, 1922, 43, No. 4, 140.— 
The unusual feature in this safety contest, 
which continues for one year, is that, instead 
of prizes being awarded to the department 
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which has the lowest number of accidents for 
the year, they are given to the department 
that reports the largest number of accidents. 
This feature is preventing the development 
of complications arising from minor injuries. 
—R. M. Thomson. 


OBTAINING AND PRESENTING SAFETY STA- 
TISTICS TO THE Busy Executive. A. WM. Un- 
derhill. Safety Engin., April, 1922, 43, No. 
4, 131; May, 1922, No. 5, 199.—This paper, 
which appears in two issues of Safety En- 
gineering, correlates and presents facts and 
figures in safety work. After data have been 
collected and careful attention has been given 
to what they represent, the facts should be so 
presented that they are readily discerned by 
persons unfamiliar with the work. 

Part Il of this article shows by actual 
charts how to analyze accident statistics by 
graphic charts, and gives the most convenient 
forms of co-ordinate paper for use in plotting 
ecurves.—R. M. Thomson. 


More apout ‘‘Savina Frncers.’’ H. F. 
Webb. Nat. Safety News, June, 1922, 5, No. 
6, 26.—Through the efforts of the superin- 
tendent of the press department, The Watson 
Company, of Attleboro, Mass., has reduced 
accidents to a minimum. This has been done 
through safety education and co-operation of 
the employees. Several safety devices which 
have been installed in this plant are de- 
seribed.—M. C. Hamblet. 


How ONE SMALL PLANT SOLVED THE 
SArFETY PROBLEM. W. FE. Magraw. Nat. 
Safety News, June, 1922, 5, No. 6, 13.—The 
H. H. Robertson Company, Pittsburgh and 
Ambridge, Pa., is the winner of the Rice 
Safety Award for a 100 per cent. reeord 
in accident prevention during 1921. This 
company, employing 124 men, worked 250,000 
hours last year without a lost-time accident. 
Although a workmen’s committee and a gen- 
eral committee were formed, they were both 
discontinued and the idea of safety was di- 
rectly inculeated in the minds of the workers 
by the foremen, who were responsible for the 
safety as well as for the production of their 
departments.—M. C. Hamblet. 


Llow Movine Picrures HELP IN SAVING 
LIVES AND PREVENTING INDUSTRIAL INJURY. 
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Safety Engin., April, 1922, 48, No. 4, 138.— 
This is a general review of the part played by 
motion pictures in accident prevention, and 


contains an appreciation of the film as a 
means of increasing industrial safety.—R. M. 
Thomson. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


TyPEs oF INJURIES MET BY THE RAILROAD 
SurRGEON. J. H. Blackburn. Southern Med. 
Jour., Feb., 1922, 15, No. 2, 143-146.—Recent 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion show that 85 per cent. of the persons, 
other than passengers and employees, in- 
volved in railway accidents, are trespassers. 

Several characteristics of railroad injuries 
deserve notice. The most striking in the 


writer’s experience are the multiple nature of 
the injuries, the large number of lacerated 
wounds, and the comparatively marked de- 
gree of both primary and secondary shock. 

Various types of injury are specified, and 
there are brief case histories of seven cases 
intended to illustrate the unusual or extraor- 
dinary features of cases in railway surgery.— 
G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


THe PoIson or FATIGUE IN EXPERIMENTAL 
TUBERCULOSIS AND IN CONSUMPTIVES. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Annali Med. Nav. e 
Colon., 1920, 2, 615 and 767, in Tubercle, May, 
1922.—By way of preface to his own volumin- 
ous treatise, the author describes the re- 
searches of various biologists on the subject 
of kenotoxin—the toxin associated with fa- 
tigue. Particularly he is impressed with the 
work of Weichardt, whose theory was sup- 
ported by Wolff-Eisner in 1905 and by Fer- 
rannini and Fichera in 1912. He then pro- 
ceeds to a description of his own experiments 
carried out in order to determine whether ex- 
perimental tuberculosis is affected by the 
toxin of fatigue, and, if so, what is the mech- 
anism of this influence. The kenotoxin was 
manufactured according to Weichardt’s tech- 
nie with only a slight modification. Rabbits 
were used for preparing the toxin, rabbits 
and guinea-pigs for the antikenotoxin. The 
author then proceeds to give full evidence for 
his conclusion that the kenotoxin so prepared 
will cause typical anaphylactie shock in the 
guinea-pig. 

The influence of fatigue on tuberculosis 
morbidity was shown by infecting a group of 
guinea-pigs fatigued for a fortnight and a 
control group of equal weight which had been 
resting: the fatigued showed less resistance. 
With small doses of kenotoxin a similar result 
was obtained, but on increasing the dosage in 
a second series of experiments the intoxicated 


animals were found to succumb much more 
‘apidly to infection with tuberculosis than did 
the controls. 

The effect both of fatigue and of kenotoxin 
brought to bear after experimental infection 
with tuberculosis showed that both, and espe- 
cially the latter, hastened the course of the 
disease and aggravated the symptoms. 

The next step in the experiments was to 
determine whether antikenotoxin would neu- 
tralize the kenotoxin in vivo, the guinea-pigs 
being grouped according to whether they had 
had (a) kenotoxin only, (b) kenotoxin and 
antikenotoxin, or (c) neither kenotoxin nor 
antikenotoxin. Groups (0) and (c ) survived 
with equal success, while in group (a) the 
disease was markedly aggravated. In other 
words, the ginea-pig treated with both keno- 
toxin and antikenotoxin behaved as a resting 
guinea-pig would, while the guinea-pig treated 
with kenotoxin only behaved like a fatigued 
guinea-pig. 

A series of investigations into the effect of 
fatigue on immunity resulted in the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) that fatigue diminishes 
the resistance of the animal to the action of 
the tuberculosis toxin (aqueous tuberculin of 
Maragliano) ; (2) that animals passively im- 
munized and at the same time subjected to 
fatigue behave as those in the previous group 
when treated with tuberculin (fall of temper- 
ature, prostration, rapid loss of weight, and 
death), controls being able suecessfully to 
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withstand a lethal dose of tubereulin; “3) 
hat bacteriolysis is delayed and diminished 
sa result of fatigue; (4) that fatigue results 
‘na fall of the opsonie index and a diminu- 
‘ion of the amount of antibodies present in 
the blood. 

After these preliminary studies the writer 
broaches the more difficult question of the 
effect of fatigue in the human being. With- 
out making any exploration into the tempting 
jelds of etiology, Captain Pietroforte confines 
himself to the effects of fatigue on the course 
of a declared disease, keeping an eye on the 
applieation which must be made of his re- 
search to the exercise treatment of tubereu- 
losis. The method selected for fatiguing the 
patients was to make them walk until they 
just began to feel tired. The healthy controls 
were subjected to a more marked degree of 
fatigue. Altogether fifteen patients were ex- 
amined under these conditions, the results 
being classified according to the influence of 
fatigue on the temperature, pulse, respiration, 
blood pressure, metabolism, and weight. Ob- 
viously these results cannot be stated with the 
same clearness as is possible in a laboratory. 
The full observations of each of these fifteen 
cases are given in the paper. The main con- 
clusions reached are that in tubereulous, as 
distinct from healthy individuals, fatigue is 
usually followed by azotemia, very slight 
azoturia, and diminution in weight. Temper- 
ature, pulse, and respiration show no notable 
changes, while the blood pressure is only 
seriously affected in the more advanced cases. 
Practically, he coneludes that although fa- 
tigue is usually harmful to the tuberculous in 
whom the normal reactions of the healthy are 
absent, there may be found the chosen 
moment when it is actually useful. To this 
end careful account must be taken of the 
weight and of the nitrogen metabolism. The 
theory is that the toxin affects the metabolism 
‘hrough the central nervous system, and if 
‘iven in sufficiently small and well-spaced 
‘oses its exciting action prevails rather than 
ie paralyzing action which results from 
irger and continued doses. 


PracticAL MerrHops For Repuctna Fa- 
GUE. Nat. Safety Council, Safe Practices 
amphlet, No. 50, Nat. Safety News, June, 
J22, 5, No. 6, 39-50.—After a definition of 
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fatigue is given and the manifestations of 
fatigue are stated, about twenty-five personal 
or individual causes of fatigue are mentioned. 
Among the important factors causing fatigue 
are: poor health, personal worries, lack of 
adaptation to one’s job, poverty, long hours 
of work, lack of amusement and recreation, 
and monotony in work. Enlargement of these 
factors, together with others causing fatigue, 
is made. This pamphlet may be obtained from 
the headquarters of the National Safety Coun- 
eil in Chicago.—M. C. Hamblet. 


THe INFLUENCE OF Muscunar Errort AND 
CONSEQUENT THYROID STASIS ON THE For- 
MATION OF GorTrEeR. LL. Mattioli. Abstracted 
as follows from Rivista Sperimentale di Fren- 
iatria, Vol. 45. No. 1-2, in Tl Lavoro, March 
31, 1922, 13, No. 3, 88-90.—The author pre- 
sents a series of anatomical and physiological 
studies which have a bearing on the causal 
relationship between muscular effort and 
goiter already observed by others. In the 
eourse of ten autopsies he examined the veins 
of the thyroid gland and came to the conelu- 
sion that the superior thyroid veins, because 
of their direction from below upward, are ill 
adapted, even during the state of repose, to 
favor the return flow of blood from an im- 
portant part of the gland, as a result of which 
the upper part of the thyroid is more subject 
to venous stasis than the lower part, and the 
right lobe more than the left. 

In mountaineers earrying their load on 
their shoulders as they climb, this stasis in the 
thyroid veins results in an increase in the 
circumference of the neck, as the author found 
in nine individuals. These men also showed 
a notable increase of pulsations, of respira- 
tory effort, and in almost all there was in- 
ereased blood pressure. To this effect on the 
venous system of the thyroid produced by the 
mountaineer’s work is added another, a slow- 
ing of the flow in the internal jugular veins 
because the omohvoid muscles cannot, under 
these circumstances, contribute to the dila- 
tation of the large veins of the neck, as they 
do normally. 

These observations lead the author to be- 
lieve that the peculiar work of the Italian 
mountaineer is caleulated to provoke stasis in 
the thyroid gland and consequently to pro- 
duee anatomical and functional changes 
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which influence the unknown agent that 
causes goiter; and that such work must there- 
fore .be regarded as a contributory cause of 
goiter. A confirmation of this theory is found 
in the progressive disappearance of goiter in 
parts of Italy where the carrying of heavy 
weights on the shoulder up the mountains is 
being abandoned, and transportation done by 
animals.—Alice Hamilton. 


ENERGY EXPENDITURE IN SEWING. C. F, 
Langworthy and H. G. Barott. Am. Jour. 
Phys., Feb. 1, 1922, 59, No. 1, 376-380.—The 
authors summarize as follows: ‘‘The respira- 
tion calorimeter was used to measure the 
energy expended by a woman hemming by 
hand on various materials and at different 
speeds and doing similar sewing on a machine 
driven by foot power and by electricity. Little 
variation was found in the energy required 
for hand hemming on fine handkerchiefs, cot- 
ton sheets, 8-ounee cotton duck, and army 
blankets, the energy required for the actual 
sewing running between 5.5 and 5.8 calories 
per hour except in the case of army blankets 
where for some unexplained reason it was 
only 4.3 calories. 

‘*When the speed was increased, the energy 
output increased proportionately. Hemming 
sheets on a_ foot-driven machine required 
about six times as much energy per hour as 
doing the same work by hand, but the energy 
used per meter of sewing was hardly one-half 
as great. When an electrically driven ma- 
chine was used, the energy required per hour 
was not quite twice that used for hand sew- 
ing and about one-fourth that for the foot- 
driven machine; the energy per meter of sew- 
ing was about one-fifth of that measured on 
the foot-driven machine and less than one- 
tenth that of hand sewing. <A three weeks’ 
attack of influenza during the progress of the 
experiments made it possible to compare the 
energy output of the subject before and after 
the infeetion. For five weeks after apparently 
complete recovery her energy expenditure 
per kilogram of body weight averaged nearly 
4 per cent. lower than before her illness.’’— 
M. C. Shorley. 


ALCOHOL IN RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL Hy- 


GIENE AND EFricieNcy. TZ. Oliver. Lancet, 
April 15, 1922, 202, No. 5146, 772—Home 
conditions and habits, together with the na- 
ture of one’s employment, influence alcohol- 
ism. By injuring the nervous system alcohol 
diminishes the ability to work, but as muscle 
food it is helpful, although the help is dearly 
bought. Many occupations, apart from the 
manufacture and sale of alcohol, create a de- 
sire for intoxicants; they are those productive 
of fatigue due to great physical exertion, over- 
long hours, exposure to heat or to dust. The 
aleohol habit is associated with increase in 
accidents and in irregular time-keeping. Con- 
ditions of work, as exposure to weather in 
shipbuilding, conduce to the habit. Sailors at 
sea are well behaved and sober, but on arrival 
in port with accumulations of pay they tend 
to break loose; here occupational customs 
exert a bad influence. 

Before America banished alcohol, it could 
be said that teetotal nations, such as the Mo- 
hammedans in Asia and eastern Europe, were 
behind others in vigor and _— industrial 
progress. Experience does not teach that the 
man who uses alcohol out of working hours 
with care and moderation is inferior as a 
craftsman to the abstainer.—KE. L. Collis. 





THE Use or ALCOHOL BY INDUSTRIAL WoRK- 
ERS. HK. ZL. Collis. Laneet, April 15, 1922, 
202, No. 5146, 773.—( Review by author.) Al- 
cohol contains some energy but it is not true 
food. It is, rather, a sedative drug with toxic 
properties. The development of industry saw 
a rise in alcoholism, probably aided by the 
drive of mass production with 'the need to keep 
the pace which tires and irritates the worker. 
Aleohol is a convenient sedative for blunting 
these sensations. Improved conditions of work 
with regard to wages, hours, and the supply of 
food lessen intemperance. Drink taken during 
working hours, as by dock laborers, is more 
injurious than when taken only convivially. 
as by coal miners. Investigations have shown 
that the sedative action of alcohol impairs 
those forms of sensitivity especially required 
for industrial work, and results in less output 
and more accidents; while its intoxicating 
properties are accountable for increase 1 
labor turnover and lost time. 
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HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERA- 
TION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


INDUSTRIAL CoDE RULES (AS AMENDED) 
RELATING TO WORK IN COMPRESSED AIR TUN 
NEL Construction. New York State Dept. 
Labor, Bulls. No. 22 and 25.—Regulations re- 


lating to general tunnel construction, and to 
tunnels and caissons, are presented.—M. C. 





Hamblet. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


MATERNITY AND INDUSTRIAL Work. Pert- 
cle Carlim. Reviewed in Il Lavoro, Mareh 
31, 1922, 13, No. 3, 90-93.—Carlini has eol- 
lected the literature on the influence of indus- 
trial poisons on the pregnant woman, on par- 
turition, and on the offspring, adding some 
personal observations, The poisons which form 
the subject of this book are tobacco, lead, 
phosphorus, mercury, arsenic, alcohol, ether, 
carbon disulphide, zenzine, antimony, trini- 
trotoluol, pierie acid, and bichromate of 
potash.—Alice Hamilton. 


WoMEN Wuo Work. New York State 
Dept. Labor, Special Bull. No. 110, April, 
1922, pp. 40.—This report contains useful in- 
formation about women in industry. Odccu- 
pational figures are given for the United 
States and for New York with reference to 
women workers, also data relating to hours 
of work, wages, home work, and workmen’s 
compensation. There are also data on health 
and trade union organization. The report 
closes with an abstract of the laws of New 
York State respecting the employment of 
women. | 

It is shown that of 4,504,791 persons gain- 
fully oceupied in the state of New York, 25 
per cent. are women, and that 44 per cent. 
of all persons following professions in the 
state of New York are women. As a group, 
working women are younger than working 
men. The hours of their work are generally 
limited in mereantile establishments, fae- 
tories and restaurants to nine hours a day, 
lifty-four hours in a week. Employment is 
prohibited between 10 o’clock at night and 
6 o'clock in the morning. Two large groups 

‘professional workers and those in domestic 
service—are not limited by law. Of 24,000 
licensed home workers, about 18,000 are wo- 
nen. When we turn to the very important 
(juestion of health, we are confronted with a 





most deplorable dearth of facts regarding the 
amount of time and wages lost on account of 
sickness. A recent study shows that the rate 
of illness is 50 per cent. higher for women 
than for men both in regard to the number of 
eases of sickness per thousand employed and 
in regard to the average loss of time per cap- 
ita. Accidents in industry in 1920 are much 
more frequent among men (96 per cent. of 
the total number), but two classes of women 
in occupational life have no compensation for 
accidents—those in domestic service and 
those in agriculture.—G. E. Partridge. 


NeGrRO WOMEN IN I[NpustrRy. U.S. Dept. 
Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 20, 1922, 
pp. 65.—Negro women in industry in nine 
states — New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and North Carolina — were con- 
sidered in preparing this report. One hun- 
dred and fifty plants were visited, employing 
70,409 persons, of whom 40.5 per cent. were 
women, and 16.8 per cent. negro women. 
More than one-half of the negro women were 
employed in the tobacco industry. 

The war brought into the industries many 
more negro women than had hitherto been 
employed, but it is clear that at the time the 
present study was made, the negro women 
did not have a permanent footing in indus- 
try, and that the numbers employed have 
been greatly reduced since the war. 

Of all the women studied, about one-third 
were working ten hours or more a day. All 
of the employees in the peanut industry were 
working ten hours or more; of a total of 840 
negro women in the textile industries, 680 
were working ten hours or more, and nearly 
half of those working in the tobacco industry 
were in this same group. The greatest num- 
ber, 37.4 per cent., were.employed fifty hours 
per week. Gross faults in regard to over- 
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time working were found to be prevalent, and 
it was also found that a great many of the 
women had home duties in addition to their 
factory work. Many of the establishments 
allowed too short a period for lunch (eighty- 
eight had a half-hour period). The general 
working conditions were almost universally 
poor. Provisions for health service ‘‘ varied 
from the best to the worst types.’’ In 
eighteen establishments adequate and sanitary 
first-aid dispensaries were found under the 
supervision of trained nurses. In 128 places 
there were either no seats for these workers 
or only makeshifts. 

Data are included showing the occupations 
of negro women in comparison with those of 
white women in a variety of industries; there 
are sections on wages, employment policies, 
education and training of workers, and 
efficiency. It is clearly shown that negro 
women in industry have proved themselves, 
as a class, dependable and capable. 

The report ends with a study of home con- 
ditions of women workers in Virginia, con- 
sisting of an investigation by personal visits 
of the home conditions of eighty-five negro 
women employed in the tobacco industry.— 
G. KE. Partridge. 


CHILDREN OF WAGE-EARNING MoTrHers. A 
STUDY OF A SELECTED GROUP IN CHICAGO. 
Helen R. Wright. U. 8S. Dept. Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bur., Pub. No, 102, 1922, pp. 92.— 
This pamphlet concerns the efteet of the em- 
ployment of mothers upon the welfare of 
their children. The nature of a mother’s 
work, her hours, the conditions under which 
she works, and her earnings, play such a 
large part in determining the welfare of her 
children that these conditions have been 
studied. 

Special protection needed by the children 
of wage-earning mothers consists of protec- 
tion which should be afforded them during 
the mother’s working hours and measures 
that should be adopted in order that the 
children may not be deprived of proper care 
and attention by the mother during the hours 
she is at home. 

The facts brought out in this report point 
clearly to the conclusion that industrial em- 
ployment of mothers has many undesirable 


features. Chief among these may be men- 


tioned the mother’s absence from home, and 
the fatigue and ill health which inevitably 
occur when a woman shoulders two jobs. 
The connection of these factors with the chil- 
dren is obvious and ealls for measures which 
will remove the necessity for mothers to work 
outside their homes. These measures will 
operate for the benefit of both mothers and 
children.—M. C. Hamblet. 


INDUSTRIAL HoME WorK oF CHILDREN. A 
Stupy MADE IN PROVIDENCE, PAWTUCKET, 
AND CENTRAL Fauus, R. 1. U. 8S. Dept. 
Labor, Children’s Bur., Pub. No. 100, 1922, 
pp. 80.—The industrial home work of chil- 
dren in Rhode Island was brought to the at- 
tention of the Children’s Bureau through the 
reports of inspectors charged with the en- 
forcement of the federal child labor law of 
1916. Detailed information, gathered largely 
through a canvass of the schools, was ob- 
tained for 2,338 of the 5,006 children under 
16 years of age who had done home work 
during 1918. These children had been en- 
gaged on home work for thirty days or more 
during 1918 and had received compensation 
for their services. Almost one-third of the 
children had foreign-born fathers, represent- 
ing twenty-four nationalities. The largest 
numbers of child workers lived in the Italian 
district; more than one-fifth of their fami- 
lies owned their homes. 

The children worked on about 100 varieties 
of factory work, distributed by twenty-one 
industries. The principal occupations of 
the children, in the order of their im- 
portance, were carding snaps, stringing tags, 
drawing threads on lace, linking and wiring 
beads, setting stones, working on military 
buttons, earding shoe buttons, finishing un- 
derwear, carding jewelry, and putting to- 
vether chain fasteners. Eyestrain from home 
work was reported by 117 children. School 
teachers reported that child home workers 
came to school listless and tired. A possible 
danger to the health of the community was 
found in the fact that large numbers of 
families reported that work was carried on at 
home while members of the family were ill 
with infectious diseases, while in many cases 
the sick persons took part in the work.—M. 
(. Hamblet. 
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ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION FROM SULPHURIC 
Aci Puant Fumes. James Rk. Wathrow. 
Chem. and Metall. Engin., May 24, 1922, 26, 
No. 21, 972-976.—This article, which reports 
the work of the Atmospheric Pollution Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Chemical 
ingineers, contains a discussion of the im- 
portance of the fume problem to the chemical 
manufacturer from the standpoint of public 
health, legislation, and economical operation. 
The author compares the situation in this 
country with that prevailing in Great Britain 
and Germany, and intimates that the sul- 
phurie acid fume nuisance can be lessened by 
more efficient plant operation. He discusses 
present methods of determining the percent- 
ave of fumes escaping into the air, and the 
effect of humidity, light, temperature, and 
duration of exposure in connection with 
vegetation exposed to sulphuric acid fumes. 

P. Drinker. 


Tue INpustTrRIAL SMOKE PROBLEM. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Wiirme u. Kilte- 
Tech., 1922, 24, 20-34, by J. L. Wiley, in 
Chem. Abstr., May 20, 1922, 16, No. 10, 
lbo7.—* The injurious constituents of indus- 
trial smokes and fumes and their effect on 
vegetation are discussed.’’ 


THe ELIMINATION OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIC 
Qpors. Y. Henderson and H. W. Haggard. 
Jour. Indust. and Engin. Chem., June, 1922, 
l4, No. 6, 548-551.—This article contains a 
description of the authors’ patented process 

. S. Patent 1,410,249) involving the ad- 

ixture of small amounts of chlorine, as a 
eodorant, with the gaseous emanation from 
Tensive organic matter. Chlorine is sup- 

ied from tanks, and involves only equip- 

ent in current use in the chlorination of 
iter. It is pointed out that the gaseous 
lume of material actually odoriferous is ex- 
remely small, so that far less chlorine is 
eded than if the decaying organic material 

‘elf were to be deodorized by the same 

“thod. Certain details of the process as 

stalled in a garbage-treating plant in New 

dford are given.—P. Drinker. 
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[INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINA- 
TION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Spring House CLEANING IN THE INpUs- 
TRIAL PLANT. G. A. Kuechenmeister. Nat. 
Safety News, March, 1922, 5, No. 3, 11-12. 
—This article concerns plant cleaning. As- 
suming that the method of cleaning, whereby 
an entire establishment is turned into con- 
fusion for several days annually, is obsolete, 
the author states that by keeping windows 
clean, by improved lighting, by the methodi- 
cal arrangement of articles, and continuous 
sweeping, the spring house cleaning of the in- 
dustrial plant will no longer be necessary. 


—M. UC. Hamblet. 


INDUSTRIAL CopgE RULES (AS AMENDED) 
RELATING TO LIGHTING OF FACTORIES AND 
MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS. New York 
State Dept. Labor, Bull. No. 18, May 1, 1922. 
—The State Industrial Commission of New 
York has amended its labor laws relating to 
lighting of factories and mercantile estab- 
lishments by establishing detinite require- 
ments for the measurement and intensity of 
illumination. The minimum intensities of 
thirty-two industries are given.—M. C. 
Ilamblet. 


A SURVEY OF NATURAL ILLUMINATION IN AN 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT. C.-E. A. Winslow and 
L. Greenburg. U.S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. 
Health Rep., April 14, 1922, 37, No. 15, 
$76-587.—This is a study of daylight illumi- 
nation in a large munition factory, referring 
especially to the indoor-outdoor ratio as an 
index of such illumination. Measurements in 
forty typical workrooms were taken with the 
Macbeth Illuminometer. The general results 
were good, with only 10 per cent. of all ob- 
servations (402) falling below 2 foot-candles, 
and 65) per cent. were over 10 foot-candles. 
The indoor-outdoor ratio has certain limita- 
tions, but a common sense interpretation of 
the results will yield findings that are prob- 
ably more significant than direct readings of 
indoor daylight illumination. 

‘‘It may be tentatively concluded that in 
summer an indoor-outdoor ratio of O4 per 
cent. will almost always give a direct illumin- 
ation of over 2 foot-candles, generally a value 
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of over 4 foot-eandles. On the other hand, 
a workroom with an indoor-outdoor ratio 
often falling below 0.4 per cent. is likely to 
show a considerable proportion of observa- 
tions below 2 foot-candles. 

“Two foot-candles of direct illumination, 
or 0.4 per cent. of the outdoor illumination at 
a given time may perhaps be taken as a tenta- 
tive standard for general daylight illumina- 
tion in such an industry as small-arms manu- 
facture, with special illumination at particu- 
lar working planes where inspection and 
Other fine work are carried on.’’—B. Cohen. 

Nores ON tHE EFFICIENCY OF VARIOUS 
SYSTEMS OF AIR-CONDITIONING IN A MUNI- 
TION FaActoRY. C.-E. A. Winslow and JL. 
Greenburg. U. S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. 
Health Rep., Feb. 10, 1922, 37, No. 6, 275.— 
Notes on artificial and natural ventilation in 
use in a shell manufacturing plant aeccom- 
pany charts and tables of extensive readings 
from psychrometers, kata-thermometers, and 
carbon dioxide in parts per 10,000 of air. 
The authors conclude that shops with only 
the normal heat hazard can be greatly im- 
proved by common sense and the judicious use 
of thermometers, while heat hazards of a 
high degree of intensity can be adequately 
controlled during cool weather by properly 
designed and operated systems of fan ventila- 
tion. Im summer the excessive heat can be 
reduced only by artificial cooling and in the 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL 


SERVICE: 


absence of this desideratum short working 
shifts are recommended.—P. Drinker. 


Have You A Goop DRINK oF WATER IN 
youR Puant? G. FE. Wallis. Nat. Safety 
News, May, 1922, 5, No. 5, 27-29.—In this 
article there are presented several methods of 
supplying cool drinking water to employees 
in industrial establishments. 

The two most important factors to be con- 
sidered in planning the drinking water sys- 
tem are: first, the source from which the 
water is taken (many plants use the munici- 
pal water supply although it is cheaper to 
use an artesian well and pump the water 
through the plant); and, second, the water 
distribution within the plant itself (most in- 
dustries use a system including filtration, re- 
frigeration, and continuous circulation). 
After the passage of the water through a 
pressure filter, it may be conducted to a cool- 
ing and supply tank from which it is pumped 
to the fountains in the plant. 

Investigations indicate that the bubbler 
fountain throwing a_ vertical stream _ of 
water is still a source of disease, germs often 
being bounced up and down at the top of the 
vertical stream for eighteen hours. The type 
of fountain that throws a stream at an angle 
so that dust or germs cannot fall into the 
mouth of the fountain is more sanitary.—M. 
©. Hamblet. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Kirst Atp SerRvics IN FepERAL BUILDING. 
March, 1922, 13, No. 
3, o8.—The government has recently estab- 


lished dispensaries in several federal build- 


Ilosp. Management, 


ings in the Kast and in Chicago, and has 
now under consideration the extension of this 
project. The building at and 
Adams Streets, Chicago, a center for about 
7,000 the first post-office 
hbuildine te establish first-aid serviee, and in 


Dearborn 
employees, Was 


the short time it has been operating the sery- 


ie has given sueh eood results that larger 


quarters are being prepared. During Feb- 
ruary, 1922, there were 3,882 ealls for dis- 
pensary service, largely minor cases. Firs! 
aid, alone, is provided by the dispensary at 
the present time, but the service is under thic 
direction of United States Publie Health 
Service Hospital No. 30, which eares for al! 
eases requiring hospital treatment. A 
twenty-four-hour service is provided, wit! 
three shifts of physicians and nurses.—G. |. 
Partridge. 
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INFLUENCE OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
UPON GENERAL Herauttru. Major Greenwood, 
(Milroy Lectures.) Brit. Med. Jour., April 29, 
1922, 1, No. 3200, 667-672; May 6, 1922, No. 
3201, 708-713; and May 138, 1922, No. 3202, 
752-758.—The wide erudition of the lecturer 
is displayed in his references to ancient in- 
dustry drawn, for the most part, from writ- 
ers during the Roman Empire; but not from 
them, not even from Galen, is information 
forthcoming as to the influence of industry 
pon the health of the laboring classes. With 
the single exception of the writings of Ramaz- 
zini the search for information proves fruit- 
less, until the industrial revolution of the 
eighteenth century had profoundly altered 
methods of production and the life of the 
vorkers. 

Dr. Greenwood is essentially an epidemi- 


ologist, an expert in the use of his own meth- 
ods of inquiry. First he compiles a picture 
of the health of the working classes at the 
close of the eighteenth century and at the 
beginning of the nineteenth, and then pro- 
ceeds to the Victorian era, thus arriving at 
the period of reliable vital statistics. Here 
the time of British industrial supremacy is 
found associated with an improvement in 
adolescent mortality, but with a deterioration 
in adult mortality, most pronounced in indus- 
trial districts. Simultaneously legislation 
was protecting the health of adolescents and 
of women by reducing their hours of work 
and improving conditions of labor. Adult 
mortality is found lagging behind and only 
improves as the survivors of the lessened 


adolescent mortality advance through adult 
life. 
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At this time English mortality is found to 
be higher than that of non-industrial Sweden 
up to about 40 years of age; after this age 
it is lower. Late in the century Sweden 
developed industrially but made little effort 
to protect juvenile labor; then the position 
was reversed. Although in both countries 
some fall in mortality at each age-period has 
occurred, today Swedish mortality exceeds 
that of England up to 385 years of age, but 
thereafter it is lower. The extremely unfa- 
vorable position in Sweden between ages 15 
and 25 is attributable to industrial employ- 
ment. Modern industrial life connotes ur- 
banization; and the influence of town en- 
vironment, as contrasted with rural condi- 
tions, has to be considered betore any altera- 
tion noted may be ascribed to factory life. 
Hence the influence of migration from coun- 
try to town is reviewed and the suggestion is 
made that adolescent migration may perhaps 
Increase mortality in both populations—rural 
mortality by withdrawal of those best fitted 
to rural conditions; urban mortality by intro- 
duction of those ill adapted to urban condi- 
tions. 

Tubereulosis is taken as an index disease— 
a more delicate index of hygienic conditions 
than general mortality ; and records presented 
show that now in Sweden, which today is in- 
dustrially at the position where England stood 
fifty years ago, mortality from the disease is 
at its maximum for both sexes at ages 20 to 30 
(instead of in late adult life as it was one 
hundred years ago) ; whereas in England and 
Wales it is at its maximum for females at ages 
jo to 450, and for males at ages 45 to 55. Sim- 
ilarly in Japan where this disease has tended 
to increase in recent years, the excess over 
Knglish rates is most marked at ages 20 to 30. 
Kour English towns—Reading, Northampton, 
Bolton, and Warrington—representing differ- 
ent industries, are closely contrasted from the 
points of view of climate, housing, and wages; 
the evidence appears to support an inference 
that industry in each case accentuates any eli- 
matological tendency to disease already exist- 
ing, but no one industrial factor inimieal to 
life is revealed by the investigation. 

The lecturer then proceeds to examine the 
mortality of particular industries, using for 
the purpose English occupational data for 
1910-1912. Here, taking the mortality of the 
clergy as a standard, he finds evidence from 
the boot trade that change of industry from 
home to factory has not been relatively favor- 
able at earlier years, and has resulted in an 


undue prevalence of phthisis. Nevertheless it 
does not follow that an industry of which 
phthisis takes a heavy toll is an unhealthy in- 
dustry, since mortality from other causes may 
be lower than usual; nor does it appear that 
the problem of phthisis-ridden industries is 
exclusively a problem of the recruitment of 
weaklings. 

The reader is carried forward to the con- 
clusions that the aecepted ill effects of indus- 
try are not to be found in specific unhygienic 
conditions, but rather in the changes in 
methods of life imposed by modern industry 
upon populations not yet accustomed to 
them. These changes may be associated with 
(1) alterations in diet; (2) reduetion of 
bodily exercise; and (3) the immediate ef- 
fects of atmospherie change. Each of these 
influences is then discussed; nutrition as a 
factor determining the result of infection is 
held to be most responsible; bodily exercise 
ealls for further investigation; but by study- 
ing and remedying defects in ventilation the 
resistance of the worker to the proeatarctic 
factors of disease may be strengthened. 

These lectures contain such a mass of facts 
and eareful deductions that an adequate sum- 
mary is impossible. Only reference to the 
original can give the reader a full apprecia- 
tion of the writer’s work.—E. lL. Collis. 





[NpusTRIAL Diseases. 7. M. Legge. Ann. 
Rep. Chief Inspect. Factories and Workshops 
for 1921. Cmd. 1705, 1922, pp. 66-82.—An 
increase in the number of medical inspectors 
is reported which is permitting more special 
investigations to be undertaken, ineluding an 
inquiry in industries in which there is danger 
of silicosis owing to exposure to dust. Prob- 
ably owing to trade depression the number 
of notified cases of poisoning is lower than 
for the previous year. Deaths from lead 
poisoning have by no means grown fewer: 
there were twenty-three in 1921 with 2530 
notified cases, as compared with an average 
for 1902-1905 of twenty-three deaths with 
601 notified cases. The secret is that deaths 
concern old chronie poisoning established be 
fore modern preventive measures were adopt 
ed, while the reduetion in notified cases rep 
resents the immediate results of these meas 
ures. These results are also to be found } 
lessened severity in the eases; thus lead pals 
was present in only 7.4 per cent. in compar 
son with 12.7 per cent. for the five year 
1910-1914. 


Special reference is made to risk from wu 
ing the oxyacetylene flame on painted st 
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jates in breaking up old battleships; at the 
jeh temperatures generated 49 mg. of lead 
‘re given off as fumes in ten cubic meters of 
ir. as compared with 3.4 mg. in the process 
{ burning off lead paint with an oxygen and 
cas flame. At the same process Dr. J. C. 
ridge found men cutiing gaivanized plates, 
suffering from typical brass founders’ ague, 
iue to inhaling zine fumes of which there 
vas risk of inhaling from 12 to 25 mg. daily. 

or a diminution in eases of anthrax, from 
seventy-two in 1918, fifty-seven in 1919, for- 
‘y-eight in 1920, to twenty-tive in 1921, some 
-redit is given to the inauguration of the 
station for disinfecting wool in bulk, at Liver- 
nool; here material suspeeted of carrying 
infeetion, such as Kgyptian wool and Kast 
indian goat hair, has to be disinfected on 
imports before sale. 

In the discussion of accidents from gassing, 
stress is laid on the importance of rest during 
the rendering of first aid, and rescuers are 
warned against walking victims up and down 
in their desire to be ‘‘doing something.’’ 
Artificial respiration, warmth and rest are the 
essentials of treatment; premature exercise 
may be fatal. A special inquiry among work- 
ers employed in aniline black dyeing disclosed 
a diminution in hemoglobin, a fall in the num- 
ber of red corpuscles and of white corpuscles 
with a relative inerease in lymphocytes. 
Anemia and pallor were present, and also 
cyanosis, lassitude, and tremor; headache, 
drowsiness, dizziness, and loss of appetite 
were complained of. The symptoms were 
most prevalent at the process of dry ageing, 
and increased with the number of hours 
worked per week. Similar symptoms were 
also found among men employed at sieving 
paranitraniline. 

The work of certifying factory surgeons is 
carefully reviewed and its value appraised. 
’xtension of their work is recommended from 
merely dealing with certificates of fitness of 

vung persons to giving medical advice and 

ipervision of first-aid work. The chief med- 

‘al reason for refusal to certify was the 

esence of pedieulosis even though one officer 

ound it impracticable to reject for this alone. 
nce nits were present in the hair of about 
) per cent. of female workers, juvenile or 

‘ult. Close co-operation is needed between 

e surgeons and juvenile employment author- 
‘Ss, on the one side, and factory nurses and 


welfare supervisors, on the other.—K. L. 
Collis. 


DANGEROUS TRADES. G. Slevenson Taylor. 
Ann. Rep. Chief Inspect. Factories and 
Workshops for 1921. Cmd. 1705, 1922, pp. 
33-49.—This article deals with progress in 
those industries which on account of some 
special risk to life or limb are certified as 
dangerous. The writer points out that active 
co-operation between occupiers and workers 
is necessary to reduce the toll of industrial 
diseases and accidents. 

The chief risk of plumbism in making elee- 
tric accumulators is found to be in lead burn- 
ing processes, which can be made safer by 
efficient exhaust ventilation; vacuum cleaning 
appliances are advantageous for removing 
lead oxide dust which accumulates inside the 
shops. In dockyard work the main risk is 
from accidents; safety devices on winches, 
lifting gear and ladders, together with im- 
proved illumination, are effecting improve- 
ments. 

In cotton and woolen mills personal ecare- 
lessness is reported as causing accidents from 
self-acting mules, and steps have been taken 
to warn and prosecute workers. In contrast 
anthrax in the woolen trade is due to infected 
material, and only disinfection can remove 
the risk; this is now being undertaken cen- 
trally at Liverpool as the wool reaches port. 
The same applies to the manipulation of horse- 
hair; and pressure is exerted to insure dis- 
infection of hair coming from China, Siberia, 
and Russia, but difficulty is frequently ex- 
perienced in tracing the country of origin of 
some special batch of hair. 

Dust removal and suppression in the grind- 
ing trade and in the refractories industry are 
better carried out than heretofore; ye: much 
remains to be done before the risk of silicosis 
is abolished. In various lead industries im- 
provements are reported; by replacing com- 
mon tinning in tinning of hollow-ware with 
pure tinning, exposure to lead fumes is dimin- 
ished; on the other hand, in making pottery, 
low solubility lead glazes are replacing leadless 
glazes, but as they are also supplanting ordi- 
nary lead glazes, the balance is on the side of 
lessened risk; improved furnaces for lead 
smelting are improving working conditions; a 
new code of regulations for the manufacture 
of compounds of lead, that is, white lead, is 
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working satisfactorily. Taken as a whole the 
author tells a story of considerable advance in 
factory hygiene.—E. L. Collis. 


OCCUPATIONAL ILAZARDS AND DIAGNOSTIC 
Signs. Louis 1. Dublin and Philip Leiboff. 
U.S. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statis., Bull. 
No. 306, April, 1922, pp. 31—The Monthly 
Labor Bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Mareh, 1922, contained 
the first edition of this guide to the hazards 
of occupations and to the symptoms of the 
diseases which they cause. 

A revised edition has recently been pre- 
pared, including abnormalities of tempera- 
ture, compressed air, dampness, dust, extreme 
light, infections, poor illumination, repeated 
motion, pressure, shock, ete., and the poisons. 

In preparing this revision the whole litera- 
ture of industrial hygiene has been carefully 
examined, and the larger number of the more 
important occupations and hazards are now 
included.—M. C. Hamblet. 


KAcTORY INSPECTION IN SWEDEN IN 1920. 
Reviewed from Kungl.Socialstyrelsen : Yrkes- 
inspektionens verksamhet, ar 1920, pp. 151: 
Stockholm, Kk. L. Beekmans’ Boktryckeri, 
1921, in Internat. Labour’ Rev., June, 
1922, 5, No. 6, 1004-1007.—The indus- 
trial inspection service of Sweden is re- 
sponsible for the supervision of all em- 
ployment except home work and = nau- 
tical work. The central staff is aided by 
communal inspection authorities who oversee 
commercial and small industrial establish- 
ments. In 1920 there were also ten special 
inspectors. The total number of workplaces 
on the registers in this year was 44,310. In 
all, notices of defects were sent to 2,734 occu- 
piers, and proceedings were taken in regard 
to 374 separate econtraventions. Many of 
these notices related to the employment of 
voung persons, especially to the failure to 
notify of their employment or to see that they 
had the required certificates. Some difficulty 


was experienced by the inspectors in explai 
ing the new legal provisions respecting hours 
of work, and various problems of adjustmen; 
in this respect were met. 

The accident returns are far above the pre- 
war figures because of the change in the basis 
on which the statistics are compiled. For the 
year there were reported 37,195 accidents, in- 
cluding 348 fatalities, in industry; anc 2,110. 
with twelve fatalities, in mining. In genera] 
the causes of accidents are not tabulated, but 
it is stated that agricultural machines caused 
205 accidents of which eight were fatal, and 
that 982 persons were injured, eight iatally, 
loading or unloading vessels. There were 
2,171 accidents on railways, of which thirty- 
three were fatal. Half of the fatalities oe- 
curred in shunting and coupling. In connec- 
tion with electrical installations there were 
sixty-four accidents, of which twenty-three 
were fatal. Most of the more notable acci- 
dents were due to the explosion of steam 
boilers. 

In connection with safety and hygiene, the 
report contains many illustrated notes. Es- 
pecially useful devices are deseribed ; nnd also 
model installations, such as ventilation and 
dust-extracting systems, workers’ lavatories 
and a guard for ealender rolls. Dock work 
iS given a special place in the report and it 
is said that there has been a distinct improve- 
ment in the supervision and testing of lifting 
apparatus. 

There are returns on the medical examina- 
tion of young persons. In 1920 there were 
44.965 persons under 18 years of age recorded 
as being employed. Of these 2.4 per cent. 
were found to have deformities or o:itward 
defects; 1.6 per cent. had heart troubles; and 
1.2 per cent. defects of vision. In mary cases 
change of work was recommended and al! 
employment was prohibited for 15 per cent. 
of the tuberculous cases. Criticism is mace 
of the living conditions of the forest workers. 
—G. E. Partridge. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES EFFECTIVE IN CAR- 
pric Diseases. Louis J. Harris. Nation’s 
Health. Feb. 15. 1922. 4. No. 2. 74-77.—In 


campaigns against preventable diseases, one 


should not place too much confidence in % 
idea that education by itself will remedy con- 
ditions. Economic pressure, as well as ign 
ance and indifference, tends to render advie 











alone ineffectual. Those who cannot afford 
to be examined by their own private physi- 
cians should be examined at the nearest 
Health Department clinic. The public must 
be persuaded to support more clinics and 
larger personnel, and to make possible the 
expansion of preventable disease work so that 
it will not be limited as at present to the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis alone. 

Some method of vocational guidance and 
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placement should be organized for persons of 
adolescent years who are about to enter in- 
dustry, in order that those suffering from 
eardiac defects may be safeguarded. Those 
whose work involves marked fatigue should 
work fewer hours and should rest during cer- 
tain prescribed periods. Cardiae patients 
under mental strain should be closely watched. 
Cardiac housewives should receive the assist- 
ance of paid day-helpers.—L. A. Shaw. 


THEIR EFFECTS: GASKS, 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIENCES WITH CASES 
or CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING IN THE MINE- 
DAMP EXPLOSION IN THE F'RIEDEN MINE AT 
OELsNiITz. W. Gorn. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbe- 
hyg., April, 1922, 10, No. 4, 97-107.—Detailed 
case reports are given for the seventeen men 
injured in this explosion. The cases are di- 
vided into three groups: the first showed ecar- 
bon monoxide in the blood, and had objective 
but not obvious neurological symptoms; the 
second grouo had severe burns in addition; 
and the third had severe enough effects of 
the carbon monoxide and the burns to cause 
great damage to the central nervous system 
and the cireulation. In three eases large 
amounts of inspired or swallowed coal dust 
may have been an additional factor. The 
burns seemed to be the major cause of death. 

The symptoms displayed were excitement 
followed by apathy, thirst, and retrograde 
amnesia. There were no paralyses or convul- 
sions observed. The disturbance of the pupil- 
lary reaction seemed a criterion of the sever- 
ity of the effect of carbon monoxide on the 
nervous system. Gorn argues at length that 
the damage caused by carbon monoxide is a 
direct intoxication of the nerve cells, and is 
not merely due to replacement of oxygen. 

Treatment consisted in intravenous injec- 
tion of adrenalin and strophanthin to stimu- 
late circulation. Camphor was found inef- 
fective. Oxygen was given by the Draeger 
apparatus, but was evidently not considered 
useful. Other possible lines of therapy are 
diseussed.—E. L. Sevringhaus. 





UNILATERAL FLACCID PARALYSIS FOLLOWING 
CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING. Jaksch v. 
Wartenhorst. Wien. klin. Wehnscehr.. 1922. 


30, 262.—At least three such cases have come 
under the observation of the author. There is 
evidence of severe brain lesions. All showed 
(1) rise in temperature, (2) leukocytosis, and 
(3) transitory glycosuria.—B. Cohen. 


THe TANNIc Acip METHOD FOR THE QUAN- 
TITATIVE DETERMINATION OF CARBON MONOX- 
IDE IN THE BuLoop. Rk. R. Sayers and W. P. 
Yant. U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. Investigations, 
Ser. No. 2356, May, 1922, pp. 7.—The authors 
summarize as follows: 

‘“We believe the method described is par- 
ticularly adapted to the requirements for de- 
termination of poisoning by CO gas. It ean 
be used for either a quantitative estimation or 
in the absence of a set of standards it can 
be used as a qualitative test, the comparison 
in the latter being made with a single stand- 
ard immediately prepared from 0.1 ¢.c. of 
the blood of an unexposed subject (very con- 
veniently the person making the test). As 
support of the foregoing, the following con- 
clusions are offered : 

“1. The small quantity of blood needed 
ean easily be obtained without objection on 
the part of the patient. 

‘*2. The solutions used are cheap, common, 
and easily made. The apparatus used is sim- 
ple and inexpensive. 

“3. The actual time of making an analysis 
is not more than 3 minutes, and results ean 
be obtained in & to 10 minutes. 

‘*4. The accuracy is well within the re- 
quired limits. 

‘*5. No great skill or special training is 
necessary for securing good results. 

‘*6,. The method automatically corrects for 
any dissociation of carbon monoxide-hemo- 
globin due to the dilution with water. 
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‘7. The results are more easily obtained, 

and are as a whole more dependable than with 

any other method tried.’’—M. C. Shorley. 

PILYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF EXPOSURE TO 
Low CONCENTRATIONS OF CARBON MONOXIDE. 
R. R. Sayers, F. V. Meriwether, and W. P. 
Yant. U.S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. Health 
Rep., May 12, 1922, 37, No. 19, 1127-1142.— 
The conclusions drawn from this investigation 
are 

‘1. The CO with hemo- 
globin takes place slowly when the subject is 
exposed to low concentrations and remains at 
rest, many hours being required before equl- 
librium is reached. 

“*2. The CO with hemo- 
vlobin takes place much more rapidly during 
the first hour of exposure than during any 
sueceeding hour, with the subject remaining 
at rest. 


eombination of 


combination of 


‘> 


3. Strenuous exereise causes much more 
rapid combination of CO with hemoglobin 
than when the subjeet remains at rest. The 
symptoms of CQO > poisoning are emphasized 
by exereise. 

‘4. Tligh temperature and humidity, with 
a given concentration of CO, cause more rapid 
combination of CO with hemoglobin than do 
normal conditions of temperature and = hu- 
midity, 

‘All symptoms and effeets described in this 
None of 
the subjects has shown any permanent dele- 
terious from CO.’’—B. 


paper are called acute in character. 
effects exposure to 
Cohen. 


PATHOLOGICAL LESIONS PRODUCED IN THE 
KIDNEY BY SMALL Doses or MercurIc CHLOR- 
ips. I. Le. Menten. Jour. Med. Research, 
June-July, 1922, 48, No. 38, 315-819.—The 
author summarizes as follows: 

‘‘Intravenous injections of mereurie ehlor- 
ide in amounts as low as 0.00002 gr. per ke. 
of weight cause microscopical pathological 
ehanges in kidney and liver of the rabbit. 
These defined five minutes 
subsequent to the termination of the injee- 
tion,’”’ 


lesions are well 


INTIALATION OF 
Abstraected as follows from 
tralia. Mareh 18, 1922. 1. 


PETROL. A. W. Nf. Ledger. 
Med. Jour. Aus- 


No. 11. in Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Am. Med. Assn., May 27, 1922, 78, No. 21, 
1668.—‘ While attempting to clear the petrol 
(gasoline) pipe of his car, Ledger’s patient 


had sucked a considerable amount into his 
mouth. As this happened he caught his 


breath and some of it went down the wrong 
way. Immediately he had an acute pain in 
the right hypochondrium, stabbing and _ eol- 
i¢ky in character, and much increased by res- 
piration. The respiration was short and jerky 
and his breath smelt distinetly of 
There was no cyanosis or coughing. 


petrol. 
The res- 


piratory movement seemed inhibited on the 
right side. ‘The epigastrium, was rigid and 


immobile. The rigidity was pronounced and 
accompanied by distention and tympany. 
There had been no vomiting. Six hours after 
admission he commenced coughing; the spu- 
tum was tinged with blood. The hemoptysis 
increased and with the increase of the pul- 
monary sigas the abdominal signs became less 
definite and the picture changed to an acute 
pleuritie condition. Subsequently a marked 
effusion oceurred and persisted for fourteen 
days. The ffuid was gradually absorbed; tap- 
ping was not necessary. This case is of in- 
terest: from the comparative rarity of its cause 
and the acuce and confusing signs that result- 
ed. Ledger regards the hemoptysis as due to 
a mechanical distention of the bronchioles, 
brought about by sudden volatilization of 
aspirated petrol. The abdominal signs were 
evidently referred through the ‘intercostal 
nerves; the pleuritic effusion was secondary 
to the trauma.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


LEAD Potsontna. F’. Heim, E. Agasse-La- 
font, and A. Feil. Abstracted as follows from 
Bull. méd., Paris, March 18, 1922, 36, No. 12, 
223, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 6, 1922, 
78, No. 18, 1424.—‘‘ Heim and his co-workers 
describe the two findings which warn of in- 
jury from lead even before the plumbism is 
well established. The number of leukocytes is 
usually normal, but about 40 per cent. may be 
mononuclears. The erythrocyte figure is also 
normal in the presaturnism phase. When the 
workmen are saturated with lead 
there is pronouneed anemia, which is ver) 
slow in 


once 


even when there is ni 
further contact with lead. The erythrocytes 
may show a basophil plasma or 


receding, 


basophilic 
cranules, and the latter is the earliest and 

















most constant sign of injury from lead. They 
have found it in 50 per cent. of all persons 
exposed to lead poisoning, regardless of 
whether they showed any signs of plumbism 
or not. This hasophilic granulation is not 
found outside of lead poisoning except, in- 
constantly, in very severe anemia or certain 
orave intoxieations. The granules show as fine 
black spots, some as fine as dust, others a 
little larger, scattered irregularly through 
the protoplasm. The other pathognomonic 
finding is the presence of lead in the urine. 
but the technie required to detect it is tedious. 
even with electrolysis and the colorimeter. 
They never found any lead in 100 normal 
urines tested, while it is constantly present 
in lead poisoning, as a large proportion of 
the lead is eliminated through the kidneys. 
The spinal puncture fluid may also show the 
presence of lead; in one of their cases this 
first explained a puzzling brain affection.’’— 
C. K. Drinker. 


MEASURES FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE 
HeaLTH OF WorKERS IN LEAD-CoLor Fac- 
TORIES, AND OF PAINTERS IN GERMANY IN 
1920-1921. K. B. Lehmann. Zentralbl. 
f. Gewerbehyg., Feb., 1922, 10, No. 
2, =46-51.— Following an _— investigation 
made at the invitation of owners of 
white lead factories, the author reports these 
observations. In regard to the hygiene and 
technical protection of workers there was 
evidence of great care. He considers that the 
chief risk now oceurs at times when, through 
the failure of a machine to funetion properly. 
lead dust eseapes into the air, and that the 
danger is rather to those persons who make 
small repairs about the plants. 

The general appearance of the workers was 
vood. Lehmann eonsiders this condition due 
to the wartime interruption of their oceupa- 
tion, but he notes especially the apparent re- 
sistance of the ‘‘old-timers.’’ He summarizes 
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his examination (which will be published in 
detail later) with a table showing that ap- 
proximately 70 to 75 per cent. of the workers 
displayed no distinct signs of lead effect. In 
considering his table he emphasizes the fact 
that 27 per cent. of the workers were 50 years 
ot age. He closes with a table showing the 
reduction of cases of sickness and of sick 
days from 15 per cent. and 3.3 sick days in 
1912 to 1914, to 3.6 per cent. and 0.75 sick 
days in 1919 to 1920. These figures are based 
upon the records of full-time workers. He re- 
eards this reduction as due to: (1) strict 
eovernment legislation discussed in 1912 and 
earried into effect in 1920 (the making of 
pulp lead instead of lead ground in oil, dust 
protection, mechanical packers, and leaflets 
for workers, ete.) ; (2) improved status of 
workers and lessened turnover; and (35) 
greater care in the diagnosis of lead poisoning 
through the education of factory physicians. 

In general the author thinks that dangers 
to white lead workers have decreased and can 
be still further reduced by the conscien- 
tious application of the most recent informa- 
tion regarding lead poisoning. Hazards in the 
painter’s trade are considerably less than rep- 
resented in many statistics —J. W. S. Brady. 





TETRALIN POISONING IN PAINTERS. Alfred 
Arnstemm. Wien. kliin. Wehnsehr., 1922, 35, 
No. 21, 488.—Two painters were at work in a 
bank vault for three days. ‘Tetralin (tetra- 
hydronaphthalene) caused early irritation of 
the mucosa, also headache and stupor. The 
most striking symptom was a dark green col- 
oration of the urine. The symptoms disap- 
peared when the men stayed away from the 
work. 

Tetralin is used a great deal in industry as 
a substitute for turpentine. Among other 
things, it is used in the preparation of floor 
wax, and it thus offers opportunity for the 
poisoning of many people.—B. Cohen. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


OCCUPATIONAL INJURIES TO THE MoutTus 
\ND TEETH or GLASS BLOweERs. l/ans Rev- 
chert. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., Jan., 1922, 
lO, No. 1, 1-7——The author emphasizes the 
iact that accounts of the investigations of 
specific dangers to the mouths and teeth of 


glass blowers have been neglected in lter- 
ceiure. The author’s investigation of the glass 
blowing industry 1s confined to the injuries of 
the mouths and teeth of workers, and dis- 
closes the following observations: 


1. There occurs frequent transmission of 
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lues and tuberculosis, not to mention usual 
mouth-throat infection, from the use of a 
common mouthpiece on the blowing pipe. 

2. The formation of large furrows or 
pockets in the mucosa of the cheeks is due to 
overdistention by blowing. This is found in 
about 90 per cent. of all workers examined. 

3. Pneumatocele of Stenson’s duet and 
the parotid is found in 12 per cent. of all 
examined. 

4. The teeth are damaged. The author 
deseribes and illustrates with a photograph 
«a characteristic abrasion of the incisors — 
esnecially the two upper centrals — produced 
by rotation of the pipe while blowing. He 
discusses the resultant injury to the appear- 
ance, speech, and the digestive tract. 


OCCUPATIONAL 


Liaw Bouron p’HuILe. 
CUPATIONAL ACNEIFORM 
Blume. 
Nos. 3-6, 


deseribed 


ANpD ForMs or Oc- 
Fornreunitis. Paul 
Bull. de inspection de travail, 1920, 
321-546.—A condition of the skin is 
metal workers in ammuni- 
tion works in St. Denis, popularly called by 
the oecupier and worker bouton d’huile, or 
oil pimple. 


among 


This condition was first described by Pur- 
don of Belfast in 1867 in young girls, cleaning 
and oiling spindles, and later by Leloir at 
Lille in 1889 among spinners in cotton mills. 
The latter thought that it was due to a tarry 
resinous substance in solution. 


In 190] 


dustrial 


Dubreuilh described a case of in- 
due to contaet with mineral 
oll in an iron worker, who plunged metal 
plates into mineral oil and then carried them 
to a stamping machine; he considered it a 
form of and the first 
a disease of increasing gravity, such as is 
f und in petroleum refiners. 


ache 


S eelal acne stage of 


Aceording LO Ir. Blum’s researches in shell 
works, the oil is 
only a vehiele, although the quality of oil is 
important; 


factories and engineering 
harmless. whereas 
pure mineral oils and lard oil are more harm- 
ful than 


more 


soluble oil is 
vegetable oils. The disease OCCUTS 
used in 
abundance and is reeovered for further use. 


frequently where oil is 


in the 
he action is mechanieal, chemical. and 


The true cause is the dust contained 


coll. 
inflammatory, with secondary infection pro- 


dueed by microbes from the dust, from re- 
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Further injury is the loss of teeth caused 
by the ‘‘kick’’ baekward when blown 
class bursts. In addition sideways displace- 
ment and rotation of teeth from constant 
pressure, fissuring of the enamel and an un- 
usual amount of caries, which he considers 
due to a high iron content of the saliva from 
the iron pipe, are common among the workers. 

In conelusion he suggests the use of an 
individual mouthpiece of some softer material 
te protect mouth infection; the replacement 
of injured teeth by false ones; and prophy- 
laxis against caries. The problems of abrasion 
aud displacement of the teeth are not at pres- 
ent to be solved. The article ends with an 
excellent list of references.—J. W. S. Brady. 





THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


covered oils, from the skin, and from the 
worker’s clothing. 

Dr. Blum proposes to give to this affection 
the name follicular elaiokoniosis (from the 
Greek words for oil and dust). The onset is 
slow and first manifests itself in three or four 
weeks, but occasionally in fifteen days, by 
moderate itching. At this period papules are 
rare, but some black specks on the back of the 
hands and a few scratches on the forearm 
deseribes the following 


may be seen. He 


stages: 


Stage 1.—Follicular punctuation (called 
by Thibierge ‘‘inking’’ of follicles). The 


black spots are not superficial and cannot be 
removed by soap and brush. The typical po- 
sition is on the dorsum of the fingers, hands, 
and forearms; but occasionally ‘on the abdo- 
men, as, for instance, when a worker carries 
a shell; and rarely on the lower limbs, where 
the rubbing of the trousers soon makes it 
papular and pustular; and more rarely on the 
forehead and cheek. 

Stage 2.—Pseudo-comelo or ‘‘false aene”’ 
with hyperkeratosis of the follicular orifice. 
The black part consists, not of keratin as in 
true aene, but of a mixture of metallic dusts 
and inflammatory cells. The typical position 
is first on the front of the forearm and then 
on the hands. Iron, chrome, zine, nickel, and 
copper have been found in the _ pseudo- 
comedo, also staphylocoeci, and very rarely 


streptococci, but never coccobaeilli. 
§.—Papular perifollieulitis, which 1s 


Ntage 











ehtly itehy and of a dull red, violet, or 

opery color. The conditions may remain at 

is stage. 

Stage 4.—Papulopustular pus may escape 

a boil may form. The different stages are 
ye in the same subject at one time. 

or the purpose of differential diagnosis 

various stages the following must be borne 

mind: burns from boiling oil, impetigo, 
scabies, impregnation by coal dust, pityriasis 
rubra (but this lasts for a long time), true 
acne, phthiriasis, syphilis, and tuberculosis of 
‘he skin, variola, skin lesions caused by drugs 
such as iodides and bromides) or by oceupa- 
‘ion. In connection with the latter he men- 
tions aeneiform folliculitis caused by cade 
oil, beech oil and bireh oil, by cement, by dis- 
tillation of coal tar, especially in paraffin 
workers, and he asks whether this is due to 
ihe paraffin or heavy oils which keep in sus- 
pension such irritants as caustie soda. 

He  diseusses chimney-sweeps’ cancer, 
which he says is rarer in France than in 
ingland, probably because less coal is used 
in France and also because it has been sub- 
jected to a separation process, and mentions 
that Bayet was struck by the analogy to 
chronie arsenical poisoning. 

[le describes the lesions in so-called chlo- 
ride aene of makers of chloride of lime or 
soda by electrolysis, with papules and pig- 
mented spots on the face, neck, trunk, limbs, 
and scrotum, usually accompanied by gastrie 
and pulmonary disturbances, where the action 
is internal and external, the chloride being 
eliminated by the glands and the hypochlo- 
rite of soda inflaming the orifice of the se- 
haceous glands, 

lhe mechanical theory of aene of Virchow 
ind Kaposi is opposed by the French School, 
on the ground that tale dust rarely gives 
‘rouble, and workers in aluminum bronze 
powders get only an eezematous dermatitis. 

i workers in sulphur, saltpetre and _ bi- 

»phide of arsenie do not get acneiform 
lculitis, 

‘he treatment of elaiokoniosis is by soap 
water, and by careful massage, in order 
xpress the contents of the follicles. The 
n orifice of the follicles should then be 
hed with iodine, followed by the appliea- 
of a lotion containing sulphur, glycerine, 

possibly ecamphorated aleohol, which 
be allowed to dry on. For the boils 
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tin oxide may be given internally. 

From a medico-legal aspect, everything 
points to its being an occupational disease and 
not an accident. 

As a preventive measure, wash basins, soap, 
and brushes should be provided, also clean 
overalls (preferably impermeable), which 
should be the property of the workers 
and should not be passed from one per- 
son to another, and there sbould_ be 
a cloakroom. Clean oils should be_ pro- 
vided and not used to extinction by con- 
tinued recovering. Chassevant has persuaded 
occupiers to wash recovered oil with alkaline 
solution and to filter it. Dr. Blum lays stress 
on the value of medical supervision in the 
factory.—S. A. Henry. 


A. Form or InpustriAL Dermatitis, Allison 
D. McLachlan. Glasgow Med. Jour., April, 
1922, p. 212.—This dermatosis, caused by the 
eutting compounds used in engineering 
works, affected seven out of 200 operatives 
examined by the writer. He feels sure that 
not a few other cases escaped his notice and 
that such eases are frequently overlooked by 
industrial surgeons, or else are usually 
erouped under the general heading of septic 
sores. 

The lesions are symmetrical, are seen in the 
interdigital spaces, on the backs of the hands 
avd the cuff areas of the forearms. They are 
usually ill defined, shghtly raised, infiltrated, 
itching, red, scaly patches, or may develop 
as vesico-pustules or bullae. MeLachlan finds 
them most rebellious to treatment unless 
work is suspended. 

On analysis, he found that these cutting 
compounds consisted essentially of an emul- 
sion of soap, oil (mineral), and water. <As 
the same fluid, by pumping, is made to eir- 
eulate so as to cool and lubricate certain 
parts of each machine and then fall into 
open trays, it becomes freely contaminated. 
The writer examined the bacterial content of 
his own samples and gave the recorded find- 
ings of other investigators also. He arrived 
at the conclusion that, at the preserit time, 
bacteriological evidence only warrants our be- 
hef that the organisms found may be a source 
cf secondary infection which is initiated by 
the chemical and physical properties of the 
oil, ete. . 

Among other observations he emphasizes 
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the following: That the condition noted 
arises solely from occupation; that the af- 
fection is of more frequent occurrence than 
is generally supposed; that personal and 
occupational hygiene are important; that the 
employees should refrain from using oily 
regs, and should make use of the conveniences 
provided for cleansing purposes.—R. Prosser 


White. 


A CASE OF APPARENT CATARACT FOLLOWING 
[INJURY WITH CopPpER FRAGMENT. Alois 
Ilinger. Wien. klin. Webnsehr., 1922, 35, No. 
17, 474-475.—The slight clouding of the lens 
had the sunflower form, grayish color and 
transparency typical of the copper injuries 
previously described. There was no direct 
damage to the lens, and presence of the for- 
eign body within the eye was established. The 





fragment was not removed and _ therefor, 
eould not be analyzed, but the history of th 
case, its typical picture, and the fact that 
remained inert in a powerful magnetic fiel( 
indicate that the material was copper.—}]}. 
Cohen. 





An OCCUPATIONAL ARGYROSIX OF Bory 
Corneas. Subal. Wien. kin. Wehnschr., 1922. 
35, No. 21, 493.—A patient, 65 years of age. 
acquired argyrosis of both corneas from 
brushing silver with a mixture of oil and 
pumice. The connective tissues cf the lower 
halves of both eyeballs showed a mouse-gray 
silver impregnation. The corneas, to the 
deepest layers, were impregnated in the same 
way. The yellowish tinge observe.! there sug- 
gests that the silver was bound organically— 
B. Cohen. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


SAFETY. JI. J. Wilson. Ann. Rep. Chief 
Inspect. Factories and Workshops for 1921. 
Cmd. 1705, 1922, pp. 15-32.—Trade depres- 
sion is accountable for a reduetion in acei- 
dents in Great Britain from 138,773 in 1920 
to 92,565 in 1921. In the textile trades clean- 
ing machinery in motion is a prolific cause 
of accident; in all industries ‘‘falling bodies’’ 
and ‘‘persons falling’’ lead to nearly 40 per 
cent. of serious eases. Owing to the action of 
inspectors, the standard of feneing danger- 
points has risen, and some forms of accident, 
formerly common—as, for instanee, those on 
the tin rollers of ring frames—have practically 
eeased., Safety committees are slowly spread- 
ing and doing good work; at one large mill 
by efficient organization a loss in 1920 of 
4.235 days through aceidents was reduced to 
1,225.5 days in 1921. 

Reference is made to an ingenious device 
for locking the setting-on rod of cotton mules. 
and to an air suction feed arrangement for 
platen printing machines. <Aecidents on 
power-presses in metal work were specially 
investigated ; the inquiry shows the large pro- 
portion due to personal carelessness either on 
the part of the operator or, on account of 
lack of efficient guard, on the part of the 
employer, and the small proportion of un- 
avoidable aeecidents. Another inquiry into 


accidents at bakers’ dough machinery showed 
that makers of such appliances were still sat- 
isfied to send them out imperfectly guarded; 
hence accidents on trough machines remain 
as numerous and serious as in pre-war days. 
On the other hand, builders of eranes are 
found to be fully alive to the need for sending 
out cranes fitted with the newest safety de- 
vices, so that now only an old and primitive 
plant gives trouble. The same thing applies to 
hoists, of which unfortunately many ant! 
quated specimens exist.—E. lL. Collis. 





INpustRIAL ACCIDENT ReEportTING. Charles 
H. Verrill. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., March, 
1922, 12, No. 1, 67-68.—‘‘It may be stated 
without hesitation that except where a work 
men’s compensation law is applicable, cor 
plete accident reports cannot be secured anc 
should not be expected.’’ Experience hus 
shown that employees oftentimes will ! 
make a report of an accident, or tlie emplo) 
does not make a record of an accident repo 
ed unless the injury seems to be immediat: 
serious or unless there is some financial 1 
tive. Failure of laws requiring accident 
porting, which existed before the enactm 
of workmen’s compensation statutes, the 
completeness of the reporting of short- 


accidents causing disability for which no ¢ 





































yensation is payable, and the failure of laws 
-especting reporting of occupational diseases 
show what is to be expected. Even where 
vorkmen’s compensation laws have been en- 
acted, accidents may not be reported for sev- 
eral reasons: Many industries are not covered 
by the compensation law; many states exclude 
from the compensation law employers with 
less than a specified number of employees; 
short-time accidents are not covered by the 
law in most states—a provision which greatly 
restricts the number subject to compensation. 

‘‘This absence of accident reporting is par- 
ticularly unfortunate in that it limits accident 
prevention work by withholding knowledge of 
the location, nature and extent of accident 
hazards.’’—G. E. Partridge. 





( 
MetaL-MINE ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED 


STATES DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1920. 
Wiliam W. Adams. U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. 
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Paper 299, 1922, pp. 99.—This pamphlet is a 
compilation of the accident statisties for all 
metal mines in the United States during 1920, 


showing causes and distribution of accidents. 
—M. C. Hamblet. 


QUARRY ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1920. Walliam 
W. Adams. U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 
295, 1922, pp. 66.—This pamphlet has been 
compiled from reports received directly from 
operators of quarries, and represents all pro- 
cesses of the quarrying industry. The statis- 
tics are thoroughly representative, although 
perhaps not complete for the entire industry. 
Special tables are presented to show accident 
rates at quarries producing stone, and at those 
producing crushed stone. Special tables also 
show the eauses of accidents attributed gen- 
erally to the use of explosives, haulage equip- 
ment and machinery.—M. C. Hamblet. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


CorRRECTIVE MEASURES IN DISABILITIES OF 
rHe Back. W. B. Fisk. Nation’s Health, May 
15, 1922, 4, No. 5, 297-299.—In seven of the 
eleven patients, whose case reports Dr. Fisk 
presents, the pain was localized about the left 
sacro-iliae joint; in three, about the right 
sacro-iliae; and in one, over the fifth lumbar 
vertebra. Two of the patients kad pain for 
several months before deformity was noticed. 

The treatment which was applied ‘‘consist- 
ed in complete relaxation under anesthesia. 
and with the patient lying on. his back with 
shoulders fixed a slow, strong pull is made on 
the legs. The pull is steady, and is equal to a 
lift of seventy-five to one hundred pounds. 
In making the pull, the ankles are grasped 
by the operator. I usually place one foot 
avainst the table in order to exert a strong 
pull. I then turn the patient on his abdomen 
and with my helper working on the opposite 
side, I thrust my arm under the knee of the 
patient, with the forearm hooked over the 
ower part of the thigh. My other hand rests 
on the sacro-iliae joint. The patient’s thigh 

‘ then drawn downward and at the same time 
s over-extended on the body while the sacro- 

‘lace joint is pressed forward. 

‘““[T never use fixation appliances of any 

ind after the stretching operation.’’ 

“The deformity and pain in the back have 





been corrected in ten out of the eleven pa- 
tients worked on. In six the patient 
after a disability of from a few weeks to four 
months has returned to work within a week 
after the stretching, and has continued at 
work without interruption. In three eases 
the pain and deformity in the back were cor- 
rected by the stretching, but some discomfort 
over the outer part of the calf and sole of the 
foot persisted. In one ease the pain and de- 
formity were relieved by the stretching. This 
patient returned and continued at work for 
six months, when the deformity recurred. 

‘‘In one chronic case where there was no 
perceptible deformity, the stretching proved 
of little value. This was in reality a test 
ease. I was desirous of knowing if the 
stretching process would prove of value in 
cases where there was no deformity.’’—M. C. 
Shorley. 


LESIONS OF NERVES IN ARMs. IT. Abraham- 
sen. Abstraeted as follows from Ugesk. f. 
Laeger, March 30, 1922, 84, No. 18, 295, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., May 20, 1922, 78, No. 
20, 1582.—‘‘Abrahamsen says that cutting 
wounds were responsible for the injury in 
thirty-seven of his fifty-two cases of lesions 
of the nerves in the arm. This is the most 
frequent cause of paralysis of the arm in 
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adults, an open cut from a knife or piece of 
glass. Fractures seldom induce paralysis. In 
children, subeutaneous injuries are more com- 
mon, and secondary paralysis is frequent. 
This may be due to the lesser resistance of 
the youthful nerves or to the extreme dis- 
location of the fragments which is common, 
but over-exuberant callus is the most fre- 
quent cause of nervous disturbanee in chil- 
(ren. It is necessary therefore to distinguish 
between lesions in children and in adults. He 
emphasizes the importance in all injuries of 
the arm near the trunk nerves of making a 
thorough examination before the operation, 
before conditions are modified by the anes- 
thetic. Too often the injury to the nerve is 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: 


overlooked until after the incistvn has been 
sutured. The end-bulbs have to be resected 
before the nerve can regenerate. In only nine 
of the thirty-seven cutting wounds had the 
nerve been sutured primarily, while in all the 
others (75 per cent.) the injury of the nerve 
had not been discovered until local anesthesia. 
chilliness, cyanosis, advanced atrophy or con- 
tracture had called attention to the fact that 
the nerve had been injured. The functional 
damage resulting from this oversight of the 
nerve lesion is often serious for handierafts- 
men, as he shows by several examples, the dis- 
ability compensation amounting finally to 20. 
30 or 40 per cent.’’—C. K. Drinker. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


ALCOHOL AND INDUSTRIAL Erricrency. /7.M. 
Vernon. Brit. Jour. Inebriety, 1921, 18. 
109-123.— (Review by author.) The effect of 
aleohol upon manual dexterity is very greatly 
influenced by the time at which it is taken, in 
relation to meals. Experiments were made 
systematically in which a whiskey mixture 
containing 45 e.e. of ethyl aleohol was taken 
directly after a substantial meal, or from one 
to twenty hours afterwards. The infiuence 
on speed and aecuracy of typewriting was 
measured, and the deleterious effect of the al- 
cohol taken directly after food amounted to 
1.7 per ecent., while it was 2.5 and 2.9 per cent. 
when taken respectively one and two hours 
after eating. When taken three and one-half 
hours after a meal, the effeet was 7.6 per 
ecent., or more than twice as great as before, 
owing to the fact that the stomach was prac- 
tically empty of food. After intervals of: thir- 
teen and twenty hours the effect rose to 9.8 
and 10.2 per cent. Fatigue increased the ef- 
fects produced, for a two-hour biecyele ride 
at the end of a thirteen hours’ fast increased 
the typing mistakes made to 19 per cent. more 
than those made in the corresponding resting 
experiments. 

The effeets produced by 30 e.e. of aleohol 
disappeared in about two and one-half hours, 
and those produced by 45 ¢.e. and 60 ¢.e. In 
three and one-half hours and four and one- 


half hours, respectively. These results ind 


eate that aleohol was being oxidized in the 
body (body-weight 76 kg.) at the rate of 
about 13 ¢@.c. per hour. 


HeautnH PrRoBLEMS INVOLVED IN NOISE AND 
Faticur. Henry J. Spooner. Nation’s Health, 
Feb. 15, 1922, 4, No. 2, 91-95.—Apart from 
museular fatigue, the output of a worker is 
primarily affected by the quality of the air 
in which he works, the efficiency of the light- 
ing arrangements, and the amount of noise 
in his vieinity. Although fatigue resulting 
from noise attacks primarily the ear, it little 
by little extends to the whole nervous sys- 
tem, in some Gases causing even greater weari- 
ness than that due to muscular fatigue. Medi- 
eal authorities are agreed that noise is injur'- 
ous to health, and is an undoubted source of 
fatigue and nerve strain, due chiefly to its in- 
fluence upon the faculty of attention. Noise 
is also the greatest enemy of sleep. 

The author gives a brief description of the 
ear, makes some remarks upon hearing and 
deafness, and draws attention to the fact thal 
men working together instinetively tend to 
work rhythmically. Some of the best known 
ear protectors are described; certain truths 
regarding the origin and propagation ©' 
sound are considered; and finally the p 
mary kinds of noise that demand attent! 
are classified.—L. A. Shaw. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


SHORTCOMINGS IN CHILD Protection. Ethel 
i). Johnson. Am. Child, May, 1922, 4, No. 1, 
| 52.—There are many conditions of child 

» in Massachusetts still in need of corree- 
jon. There is a high accident rate among 
working ehildren, and young children are at 
work in the agricultural fields. Massachu- 
setts is falling behind some of the more pro- 
vyessive states with regard to educational 
standards. Within a year or two continuation 
schools have been established for children 14 
to 16 years of age; whereas in several states 
continuation school attendance is required of 
all working children up to the age of 18 years, 
and for eight hours a week, as compared with 
the four-hour minimum in Massachusetts. Of 
children under 16 who go to work, nearly nine- 
tenths enter oecupations that have little or no 
educational value. Job shifting is very fre- 
quent among the younger workers. 

Efforts are made to safeguard children en- 
tering industry by requiring them to meet 
certain minimum standards as to age, educa- 
tion, and physieal fitness. There are restric- 
tions upon the processes and occupations at 
which young persons may work. But there 
are practieal difficulties and limitations in ex- 
tending this protection. The examination for 
physical fitness may be superficial or may be 
omitted entirely ; and as this work is now per- 
formed few children are excluded from in- 
dustry beeause of defects. It is difficult to 
confine children to the safe areas in industry, 
partly on account of the ease with which a 
worker may be changed from one kind of 
work to another, and partly because of the 
natural tendeney of children to be careless 
and to disregard rules. Children are tempted 
10 try to operate machinery to which they are 
hot assigned, and the fault is therefore the 
child’s, but indirectly the fault rests with the 
society that permits children to be in indus- 
Irv at an immature age.—G. EK. Partridge. 


} 


(INTERNATIONAL CHitD LABor LEGISLATION. 
Rhoymond G. Fuller. Am. Child, May, 1922, 4, 
No. 1, 34-38.—The draft conventions of the 
‘hiv general conference of the International 
Labor Organization of the League of Nations, 
1 was held at Geneva last fall, contain 
ral articles affecting the labor of children. 

provided that children under the age 


of 14 may not be employed in any publi or 
private agricultural undertaking except out- 
side the hours of school attendanee; and that 
for the purposes of practical vocational in- 
struction the periods of the hours of school 
attendance may be so arranged as to permit 
the employment of children on light agricul- 
tural work, provided that such work shall 
not reduce the total amount of school attend- 
ance to less than eight months a year. 

Several recommendations were made: that 
every member of the organization try to de- 
velop vocational agricultural education; that 
steps be taken to regulate the employment of 
children under the age of 14 at night work in 
order to give not less than ten consecutive 
hours of rest; and of young persons from 14 
to 18 so as to provide not less than nine con- 
secutive hours. Measures to protect women 
wage earners employed in agriculture were 
advised. <A draft convention was adopted 
fixing the minimum age for the admission of 
young persons to employment as trimmers or 
stokers on vessels at 18 vears (with certain ex- 
ceptions). Another convention provides that 
the employment of young persons under 18 
on any vessels other than those upon which 
only members of the same family are em- 
ployed shall be conditional on the possession 
of a proper medical certificate. 

British Columbia, Belgium, Czecho-Slova- 
kia, Great Britain, Greece and Roumania have 
accepted the draft convention fixing the mini- 
mum age of admission to industrial employ- 
ment. The Washington convention relating 
to night work of young persons has been 
adopted by British Columbia, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Great Britain, Greece, and Roumania. 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Sweden 
have passed measures ratifying or giving ef- 
feet to the Genoa draft convention fixing the 
minimum age for admission of children to em- 
ployment at sea. 

‘‘Tt should be noted that although the first 
International Labor Conference was held in 
Washington and the International Labor Of- 
fice has an American correspondent, the Unit- 
ed States is not‘a member of the League of 
Nations and therefore, of course, not 
participate in the affairs of the International 
Labor Organization as a member nation.’’ 
G. EK. Partridge. 
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INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINA. 
TION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


ITeALTH AND SANITATION. EF. A. R. Werner. 
Ann. Rep. Chief Inspect. Factories and Work- 
shops for 1921. Cmd. 1705, 1922, pp. 55-61.— 
Mr. Werner summarizes the situation in Brit- 
ish factories in relation to cleanliness, ventila- 
tion, temperature, illumination, and dust re- 
moval. Slackness of trade is giving oppor- 
tunity for eleaning and _ limewashing— 
an economy with regard to illumination; a 
novel and easily cleaned floor is referred to, 
composed of conerete as a foundation for ma- 
chines, and asphalt for passages and _ alley- 
ways; lack of cleanliness in food factories, 
particularly in bakehouses, is criticized and 
the need for exterminating flies is stressed. 
bakers seem adverse to cleaning by water 
which cools the atmosphere and consequently 
checks fermentation, but there is no reason 
why properly construeted floors should not 
be frequently scraped. Progress is reported 
in the installation of enclosed apparatus— 
conveyors and elevators—tfor suppressing 
dust, and of loealized exhaust ventilation for 
its removal. The substitution of manufae- 
tured abrasive wheels (containing little or no 
free silica) for ordinary sandstone wheels is 
welcomed as minimizing the dust danger. In 
the textile industries dust removal in the open- 
ing processes and in earding continues to be 
improved, and the devices used are being ex- 
tended to many other industries. Attention 
to general ventilation lags behind, owing to 
lack of appreciation of the need and of ex- 
pert knowledge as to means to adopt it. Tem- 
perature is better understood ; means for cool- 
ing men at unduly hot work by air douches, 
and better provision for warming chilly work- 
rooms are reported; more enlightened views 
are gaining ground. On the other hand, sur- 
prisingly little attention is directed to illumi- 
nation, having regard to its undoubted eco- 
nomie value; obsolete batswing gas burners 
still prevail, and in many fustian-cutting 
works the operatives still have to provide their 
own candles.—E. L. Collis. 


Lasor Camp SANITATION IN CALIFORNIA. 
R. Justin Miller. Nation’s Health, Feb. 15, 
1922, 4, No. 2, 96-101.—The Camp Act in 
California lays down certain rules and regu- 


lations which must be observed by the 
operators of workingmen’s camps in that 
state in order to insure proper sanitation and 
a reasonable healthful environment for the 
workers. The law calls for suitable bunks or 
beds with an adequate supply of fresh air for 
each person; certain regulations must be 
observed with regard to the food and the 
manner in which it is cooked and served: 
bathing facilities, toilet construction, drain- 
age, and sewage must conform to very definite 
specifications. 

The enforcement of this act is in the hands 
of the Commission of Immigration and 
Housing of California. Inspectors are sent 
out by the Commission and assigned to de- 
finite sections, checking up the conditions 
which they find. Their reports are sent to 
the main office and instructions are despatched 
to the camp operators informing them of 
necessary changes to be made. The system 
has proved a great suecess.—L. A. Shaw. 


UNDERGROUND WorkKrooMs. H. Martindale. 
Ann. Rep. Chief Inspect. Factories and 
Workshops for 1921. Cmd. 1705, 1922. 
pp. 99-107.—This article summarizes the con- 
ditions found in London in three hundred 
underground workrooms of all sorts and 
kinds in which a great variety of trades were 
being carried on. The more modern premises 
were of semi-basement type with ceilings 
above the street level; but the older ones. 
never intended for use as workrooms, pre- 
sented structural conditions impossible for 
eood lighting, ventilation, and general hy- 
giene. In some instances the only provision 
for ventilation consisted in holes pierced 1 
pavement lights; in other eases fire flues car- 
ried off foul air fairly efficiently ; while in ‘ 
per cent. mechanically driven exhaust or 10: 
let fans were installed. In some eases 4! 
movement only was effected by open fans; )lU 
in only 19 per cent. of the premises visite¢ 
was through ventilation impossible. — /) 
state of the air, as determined by ear 0! 
dioxide content and by kata-thermometer 0°: 
servations, although far from ideal, was fon 
less unsatisfactory than might have been 


ticipated. 
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Lighting during daylight hours was not 
id, and in 78 per cent. of the rooms natural 
it was insufficient and required at all times 
be supplemented by artificial illumination ; 
several eases practically no natural light 
atever entered the rooms. Electric light 
s the usual illuminant; but too often un- 
ided lamps were in use instead of indirect 
neral lighting, and glare resulted. Obstrue- 
n of windows by machinery and packing 


cases, and lack of attention to cleaning, re- 


wed the natural light in the majority of 
rooms. 

[leating applances were quite haphazard, 
and frequently a heat-producing plant was re- 
lied upon for warmth. 

The general conclusions drawn from this 
comprehensive inquiry, which establishes a 
standard for present-day conditions of work, 
are that on the whole the standard maintained 
is better than might have been anticipated 
and far higher than existed in such unsuitable 
premises a few decades ago.—KE. L. Collis. 


LIGHTING THE Factory. SS. G. Hibben. 
Factory, May, 1922, 28, No. 5, 523-526.—Out- 
door illumination is many times greater than 
even the highest estimates of what constitutes 
vood artificial lighting indoors. Within a 
building natural illumination varies greatly 
‘rom plaee to place. The result is that there 
are inequalities in hght subject to recogniz- 
able laws which the illuminating engineer 
must take into account. Lighting problems are 
compheated by the position of buildings and 
their direction of exposure, ete. Distribution 
of light may be effected by the use of curtains 
by proper employment of prism window 
glass. The study of daylight involves also a 
study of eolor, since natural lght is very 

nveable in its hues. Finally, the cost of 

icial lighting as related to the cost of con- 
‘iruction and maintenace of the means of util- 
on of natural light must be taken into 
deration. 
ie present paper touches only briefly upon 
hases of illumination that are presented, 
there are several useful charts showing 
ntensity of daylight at different periods 
e year and hours of the day; the lighting 
Sat sunset: effect, with regard to interior 
vht illumination, of the orientation of the 


nated spaces: comparative brilliancies 
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of various illuminating means; transmission 
through sheet glass; and radiant energy of 
lights of different colors. —G. KE. Partridge. 


Researcu Work tHatr Sotvep THE Pros- 
LEM OF VENTILATING THE Hupson RIVER 
TUNNEL. fobert G. Skerrett. Reprinted 
from Compressed Air Mag., April, 1922, in 
Heating and Ventilating Mag., May, 1922, 19, 
No. 5, 29-35.—This is a review of the re- 
search on the engineering and physiological 
aspects of ventilating the Hudson River 
vehicular tunnel. Interested readers are re- 
ferred to the article by Henderson and others, 
entitled ‘‘The Physiological Effects of Auto- 
mobile Exhaust Gas and Standards of Venti- 
lation for Brief Exposures,’’ which appeared 
in THIS JOURNAL. 1921-1922, 3, 79, 137.— 
Philip Drinker. 


DETERMINATION OF THE RELATIVE COMFORT 
oF Mine WorkKING PLACES BY MEANS OF THE 
KataA-THERMOMETER. D. Harrington and G. 
E. McElroy. U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. Investiga- 
tions, Ser. No. 2555, May, 1922, pp. 7.—Some 
data have been collected by the United States 
Bureau of Mines and the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service relating to the adaptability 
of the kata-thermometer for determining the 
comfort of working places in mines. The 
kata-thermometer is an instrument devised 
by Dr. Leonard Hill, an eminent English 
physiologist, for the purpose of measuring 
the rate of cooling of the human body. It 
measures its own rate of cooling when its 
temperature approximates that of the human 
body, and so measures comfort which, in 
Hill’s opinion, is controlled by the rate of 
eooling. The instrument does not measure 
other vital elements such as chemical im- 
purity and the presence of various kinds 
and quantities of dust, but the substitution of 
‘“‘kata’’ cooling powers for the wet-bulb air 
temperature is an advance. Recently there has 
been put on the market an electrie kata-ther- 
mometer, by which dry cooling powers may 
be read direetly. 

Comfort felt in air having particular cool- 
ing values depends in part on the individual 
and his physical condition and upon the kind 
and amount of clothing worn, but it is pos 
sible to show the relation of definite limits 


oft eooling power tO degrees of comfort. The 
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cooling power of air has a direct relation to 
a worker’s efficiency. For this reason, one of 
the important problems in the metal-mining 
industry of this country is to provide such air 
conditions at working faces as will permit the 
miners to work comfortably, efficiently and 
Without straining the heat-regulating mechan- 
isms of the body by excessive perspiration. 
Factors of temperature and humidity are dit- 
ficult to control, but air movement, the most 
important factor in producing cooling power 
of the air, is controllable. At the present 
time the conditions in regard to this factor 
are poor; air-movement, even in the better 


ventilated so-called hot mines, is almost want. 
ing at most working faces, especially in ce. 
velopment ends, and the same is true of ico 
many fan-pipe ventilated development encs, 
Better conditions for the comfort of mine 
working places in our metal mines can be ef. 
fected by more attention to providing air mo- 
tion at the working faces. 

The paper contains two useful tables: 
Table 1 shows the relation between cooling 
power of the air and comfort; Table 2 pre- 
sents data in regard to six typical mines with 
reference to measurements by the kata-ther- 
mometer.—G. E. Partridge. 





INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


First Arp. 8S. D. Hubbard. New York 
Med. Jour., Jan. 4, 1922, 115, No. 1, 36-39.— 
Industrial hygiene comprises many functions 
which may be ineluded in the following 
twelve groups: (1) prevention of accidents 
in industrial establishments and application 
of the principle of safety first; (2) pre- 
vention of disease in industrial establish- 
ments (including communicable diseases, dis- 
eases of degeneration, and the special diseases 
of occupation) ; (3) elimination of nuisances 
(referring to disposal of garbage, waste, 
fumes, dust, and smoke); (4) maintenance of 
heating, lighting, ventilating, ete.; (5) pro- 
viding and serving suitable food, and ineul- 
cating proper diet habits; (6) installation 
and management of dispensary and hospital 
service; (7) keeping statistics of accidents, 
diseases, absences, and facts regarding new 
employment and dismissals, and making spe- 
cial reports and suggestions for improvement 
of the service; (8) supervision of fire pre- 
vention, fire drills, first-aid instruction, 
inspection for safety, teaching the special 
hazards of an establishment, prevention of 
dangers of such incidence; (9) education in 
personal hygiene and sanitation in the shop, 
the home, and the community; (10) special 
research such as may be necessary to prevent 
accidents, preserve health, increase efficiency, 
and improve satety; (11) supervision of 
clothing and seleetion of glasses: (12) efforts 
to discover the eauses of fatigue, and to de- 
termine its presence; provision for games, 
rest rooms, physical training, locker room, 
and cleaning facilities. 


First aid is not instinctive, but is an ac- 
quirement and should be taught to all em- 
ployees. Bulletins, literature, talks, motion 
pictures and other methods should be em- 
ployed in facilitating its dissemination. The 
co-operation of all must be gained, and the 
appreciation and assistance of everyone in 
the plant are needed. ‘‘First-aid instruction 
and installation must therefore be done so in- 
telligently and humanely as to make all ap- 
preciate the danger of accidents and _ the 
necessity of keeping them down to the lowest 
number possible. . . . . First aid is 
something more than simply opening a small 
office and earing for the injured.’’—G. E. 
Partridge. 








PREVENTION WorkK Is EMPHASIZED. C. W. 
Geiger. Hosp. Management, April, 1922, 19, 
No. 4, 56.—As part of a personnel program, 
the Paraffin Companies, Inc., of San Fran- 
eisco have installed complete medical service. 
Physical examinations of the employees areé 
being made in order to protect their hea\th. 
Dismissal does not follow discovery of il! 
health, but an effort 1s made to place an 
feeted person in a position where his work 
be favorable. First aid is taught to all 
ployees in the plant, and it is of the grea‘es' 
possible service in preventing sickness.—C. . 
Partridge. 


RecorDs OF THE SMALL SIcK-BENEFIT 3° 
SOCIATION AS A SOURCE OF STATISTICS FOR 
Facrory Mepican DepartMENT. D. K. b 
dage. U.S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. H 
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Rep., Feb. 24, 1922, 37, No. 8, 413-422.—Use- 
‘ul information has been acquired, pointing 
out the advantages of employee sick-benefit 
association records. One association, con- 
sisting of employees of four manufacturing 
»lants, gives the number of days lost from 
sickness and non-industrial accidents for five 
days or longer, during 1920, as 4.68 per em- 
ployee. This high ill-health rate shows the 
need for action for correcting whatever con- 
ditions there are either wholly or partially 
responsible for the disability —M. C. Hamb- 
let. 


HeaALTH PrRoBLEMS AFFECTING INDUSTRY. 
W. F. Dearden. Welfare Work, March, 1922, 
3, No. 22.—The author presents a short ac- 
count of the work of Ramazzini in industrial 
medicine, illustrating the importance attached 
to the subject in European countries at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. He also 
deseribes the development of the medical side 
of the Factory Act and its administration. 
Both general mortality figures and mortality 
figures for specified diseases are quoted in 
order to establish the facet that, in certain 
trades, ‘‘the excessive amount of disability 
and loss of life from sickness among those en- 
gaged in industrial oceupations is appalling, 
and ean only be accounted for (7. e., the ex- 
cess) by the association of deleterious condi- 
tions with the industries themselves.’’ 

Reorganization, with certain modifications, 
of medical work in factories according to the 
plan of the Belgian Factory Medical Depart- 
ment is advocated. —E. Hewitt. 


SELLING Berrer Hrautn TO NATIONAL 
Casi RecisteR EKMpLoyvees. F. G. Barr. Nat. 
Safety News, June, 1922, 5, No. 6, 17-19.— 
The account by Dr. Barr of the National Cash 
Register Company hardly gives sufficient em- 
phasis to the remarkable results of the health 

ork done under his direction. The average 
ime lost by industrial workers on account of 

ekness is variously estimated at from six to 
ine days annually per employee. In the 
ational Cash Register Company the figure 
now 11.5 hours. Industrial executives ree- 
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ognize that a company loses heavily when 
production is interrupted through the sick- 
ness of employees. The same methods of pre- 
vention used so effectively by Dr. Barr ean 
be used by any other company. 


‘“SELLING’’ INpusTRIAL HospiTanu SERVICE. 
Hosp. Management, March, 1922, 13, No. 3, 
26-07.—The writer emphasizes the importance 
of publicity in connection with the hospital 
work of industrial plants. The case reported 
is of a large increase in the number of em- 
ployees treated after the beginning of the 
publication of a bulletin. In 1915, the year 
before the publicity work was started, the 
number of cases treated at the hospital, in- 
volving no loss of time, was 651, but in the 
following year there were 1,383 treatments. 
There were 193 days lost through injuries in 
1921, compared with 906 days in 1911, the 
first year of the hospital. The change has 
been brought about by persistent advertising 
of the hospital serviee.—G. E. Partridge. 


Wuat A Dentau Cuintc Can Do 1n Your 
Factory. L. G. Grace. Factory, April, 1922. 
28, No. 4, 405-407.—Industrial organizations 
are fast beginning to realize that the dental 
dispensary is an important factor in inecreas- 
ing the amount of work an employee can do 
in one day. In one faetory the dental work 
has saved the employees 2,000 hours in the 
past six months. The work is of two kinds: 
emergency and preventive. Men with aching 
teeth will have the pain stopped, but many 
employees do not realize the serious effects 
resulting from lack of care of the teeth. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
which has made a thorough study of health 
conditions in their relation to mental and 
physical efficiency, has maintained a dental 
elinie since 1915. The improvement in health 
of employees has been so marked that, as a 
result, a rule has been made that every home 
office employee must undergo an examination 
and a G@leansing of the teeth twice a year. 
Other instances are given showing the ad- 
vantages of dental clinics’ both to employer 
and employee.—M. C. Hamblet. 


AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: 


HOUSING, ETC. 


lleaALTH IN INDUSTRY AND Its RELATION TO 


'e Community. J. G. Cunningham. Pub. 


Ilealth Jour., March, 1922, 13. No. 3, 114-117. 


—This is a very general survey of the subject 
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of publie health, touching upon the develop- 
ment of public health service from its original 
narrow limit of preventive work. The scope of 
industrial hygiene is considered; also the 
problem of infant mortality as related to the 
employment of women; the problem of ‘‘in- 
dustrial birth’’—that is, the change of the 
school child into the industrial worker; the 
industrial medical service; part-time medical 
supervision. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of co-operative effort on the part of 
small industrial establishments in supplying 
health service essential in industry are dis- 
cussed.—G. E. Partridge. 


Housing. The Crepir BurEAU FoR INDUS- 
TRIAL Housing. Abstraected as follows from 
L.’Usine, Paris, April 1, 1922, in Factory, 
June, 1922, 28, No. 6, 651.—‘The aetion of 
this bureau, which was created by the asso- 
ciation of metallurgical industries, constitutes 
in many respects a happy solution of the 
industrial housing question in France. 

‘This organization’s objeet is, while fur- 
nishing to manufacturers the necessary capi- 
tal for workmen’s houses—money which the 
Government would not and eannot furnish— 
to make of employee housing not a work of 
charity but a remunerative enterprise for the 
invested eapital, represented by securities 
negotiable on the Bourse and having solid 
euaranties. This point of view has been laek- 
Ing until now. 

‘‘After an agreement with large financial 
houses whieh have aecepted the commission 
of placing the securities issued, the bureau 
lends the capital thus raised for periods rang- 
ing from twenty to thirty years to the build- 
ing societies of industrial organizations inter- 
ested. The heads of the industrial enterprise 
are always called upon to guarantee person- 
ally the loans made, and this eliminates the 
costly mortgages which the bureau does away 
with to keep the cost low. House plans must 
be submitted to the bureau, and all plans 
must be satisfactory from the point of view 
of health and sanitation. 

‘‘Tjarge families are favored by adequate 
houses set aside at lower rents than are 
charged for families without children. Gar- 
dens are provided; and since the proprietor 
is not the head of the manufacturing plant, 
but a separate organization, difficulty between 
employee and employer cannot occur as a re- 
sult of their relation of tenant and landlord. 


‘The capital, starting at 5,000,000 franes, 
has grown to 100,000,000 franes. . . 

‘*One result has been the development of 
standardized types. Manufacturers who have 
guaranteed reduced prices on construction 
materials in lots have been given eredit to 
enable them to undertake quantity manufac. 
turing of these materials. This has been ex- 
tended to the mill work, sanitary supplies. 
glass, paints, roofing, heating, and other sup- 
plies, and it is estimated that several million 
franes have been economized in this manner.’’ 


GOVERNMENT AID FOR THE BUILDING oF 
WoRKMEN’s Houses in Sparn. U.S. Bur. 
Labor Statis., Month. Labor Rev., May, 1922. 
14, No. 5, 166-167.—To alleviate conditions 
arising from the housing shortage in Spain, a 
royal deeree was issued in 1921, providing for 
vovernment aid to societies formed for the 
purpose of building workmen’s homes. 

Aceording to this decree, the state, province, 
or municipality may rent, sell, or give away 
any of its land as a site for workmen’s houses, 
and city councils may purchase land for this 
purpose. ‘To encourage building operations. 
many forms of government taxes—taxes on 
building eonstruction, the purchase of land, 
eontracts, bond issues, formation of compan- 
ies, ete.—are waived for a period of twenty 
years from the date of completion of a build 
ing. In special eases materials for building 
workmen’s homes may be exempt from cus 
toms duties. Government loans with a thir 
tv-vear limit may be made, yielding 3 per 
cent. or even as little as 2 per cent. The max 
imum loan is limited to 55 per cent. of the 
value of the land and 70 per cent. of the valuc 
of the completed houses. 

The government may grant subsidie 
amounting to 25 per cent. of the value of lan 
and buildings, and one of 50 per cent. if, 1 


/ 


cities where the housing problem is very acut 
workmen’s houses are completed within a year 
of the publication of this decree. 

The royal decree of 1921 also deals with t! 
legal status, rent, interest and seeurity f 


‘é 


loans, inspection and sanitation of ‘‘cheap 
houses, ete. The provisions of the decree a! 
to be administered by the Ministry of Lab 
through the Institute of Social Reform. T 


local administration is in the hands of a cou 


cil on cheap houses in every municipal! 
econcerned.—M. C. Hamblet. 
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INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE PACKING OF 
(10COLATES (2). B. Muscio and R. St. C. 
Brooke. Journal Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol.. 
(922, 1, 68-75.—The authors deseribe the 
offeets of training five inefficient girls in the 
principles of chocolate packing. ‘These prin- 
ciples consisted in the systematic arrange- 
ment of materials in such a way as to reduce 
‘(o a Minimum the range and number of a 
worker’s movements, and in instructing her 
to work with both hands in a rhythmieal, easy 
manner. After four or five weeks’ training 
by a skilled packer, who was chosen as in- 
structor, the efficiency of the girls showed an 
average increase of 27 per cent. 

Subsequently, twelve novices, of average 
veneral ability, were trained for seven weeks, 
and it was found that their speed of packing 
was nearly 27 per cent. greater than that of 
other novices who, in accordance with the 
usual eustom, had received no systematic 
training. 

The authors point out that skilled workers 
are by no means always good instructors. 
Their movements are usually too rapid to 
follow, and as they are semi-automatic the 
workers themselves may not know of what 
they consist—H. M. Vernon. 


A Survey AND ANALYSIS OF THE POTTERY 
Inpusrry. Fed. Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Trade and Indust. Series No. 20, Bull. 
No. 67, pp. 86.—The writer first indicates 
briefly his procedure and makes some per- 
tinent suggestions about the uses of such a 
bulletin as he has prepared—by the employer 
to gain a ‘‘bird’s eye view”’ of his industry ; 
by the foreman as a handbook in giving in- 
struction ; by the workman as a description of 
his job in its relations to the industry as a 
whole; by the director of vocational training, 
ete. 

The main part of the report is a study in 
job analysis. The different departments of 
the pottery industry are taken in turn, and 
data are given in regard to possibilities for 
training, lines of promotion, qualifications 
necessary, including skill, education, physical 
qualities, age, ete. The jobs are then consid- 
ered again with reference to such topics as 
trade terms, stock, care of tools and equip- 
ment, safety, and requirements in regard to 
mathematies, science, and drawing. 

The art work of pottery is treated sep- 
arately by a similar procedure, and the report 
includes a sketch of the general trade science 
relating to the industry.—G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


IeaLTH LEGISLATION IN BELGIUM. Survey, 
March 11, 1922.—There is an important new 
inti-tuberculosis act in Belgium, making state 
support available to private organizations. A 
new national association has been formed 
vhich is entitled to a grant of several million 
‘ranes. Large sums have been given from 
‘he first grant to a co-operative organization 
‘or the establishment of sanatoria. Dr. Gli- 
ert, director of the Bureau of Hygiene in 
the Department of Labor, is enthusiastic over 
Ne prospect, as he sees it, of making Belgium 
ie model country in the prevention of the 
hite plague. 

Dr. Glibert has been giving attention, also, 
' the drafting of a law for insurance against 
\lustrial diseases not covered by the present 
ckness insurance. Under the latter, com- 
‘nsation of one-half salary is allowed, but 
''. Glibert thinks that the responsibility of 


the industry in the ease of lead poisoning, 
anthrax and similar definitely industrial dis- 
eases should be greater, perhaps to the extent 
of compensation to the full amount of the 
normal earnings. Under this bill, the prin- 
eipal contributions will fall on employers, 
with smaller grants from state and province. 
[It does not provide for reinsurance of em- 
ployers, but for contributions large enough 
to make a reserve fund. 

There are plans for providing state super- 
vision over the health of juvenile workers. 
The department already has power to issue 
certificates to apprentices from 14 to 18 years 
of age, and a royal decree has been issued to 
the effect that all such apprentices must be 
medieally inspected at least once a year. There 
is gradually being organized a coordinated 
system of state supervision in the form of 
medical inspection for schools, military serv- 
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ice, apprenticeship, and certain state and 
municipal institutions. A further extension 
of the principle is advocated for the protee- 
tion, by medical care, of expectant mothers 
in industry. Obligatory provision of first-aid 
equipment in factories has recently been en- 
acted.—G. E. Partridge. 


REGULATIONS: LEAD ComMPpouNbs. Internat. 
Labour Office, Legis. Series, Great Britain, 
No. 6, 1921.—This pamphlet gives regula- 
tions for the manufacture of certain com- 
pounds of lead in Great Britain under the 
two headings: (1) duties of occupiers, and 
(2) duties of persons employed. 


Acr ProvipIna For ErReEcTION or WASH- 
ROOMS FOR Empuoyees Henip INvauip. U. 8. 
Pub. Health Ser., Pub. Health Rep., April 8, 
1922, 37, No. 17, 1021.—Section 1 of Chapter 
20 of the 1920 acts of Kentucky required cer- 
tain employers to provide and maintain wash- 
rooms when 350 per cent. of the employees had 
voted to notify the employer to erect such 
a washroom. ‘This act has been declared un- 
constitutional by the Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky on the ground of its being a dele- 
gation of legislative power in violation of 
Section 60 of the state constitution.—B. Cohen. 


Ilours oF WorK IN GERMAN INpDustrRY. Ab- 
stracted in Internat. Labour Rev., May, 1922, 
®, No. 5, 784-798, from Report of Netherlands 
Commission of Enquiry into Hours of Work 
in German Industry.—The German order 
limits the working day in all industrial estab- 
lishments to eight hours. No weekly limit is 
fixed, but since 1895 Sunday work has been 
prohibited for workers in industrial estab- 
lishments, with certain specifie exceptions. No 
provision is made for a Saturday half-holiday, 
but it has been generally adopted by agree- 
ment. Night work for adult men is not pro- 
hibited, but work between 8 Pp. M. and 6 A. M. 
Is prohibited for women and for persons under 
16 vears of age. The use of the two or three 
shift system is not restricted in the ease of 
adult workers. Authorization for overtime 
work is often granted, especially when for- 
eign orders are involved, and when conditions 
necessitate It. 

The report deals with administrative pro- 
visions, and with hours of work in the follow- 


ing industries: glass’ and pottery, printing 


and book trades. ehemiecal industry, wood 


working industry, clothing, leather, meta: 
working, textiles, beet sugar industry, and 
bakeries.—G. E. Partridge. 


DECISIONS OF COURTS AND OPINIONS Ar 
FECTING Lapor. 1919-1920. Lindley D. Clari; 
and Martin C. Frincke, Jr. U.S. Bur. Labor 
Statis., Bull. No. 290, Jan., 1922.—This bul- 
letin is the eighth of a series devoted exelu- 
sively to the presentation of court decisions. 
No attempt is made to cover the entire list o} 
decisions handed down by the state and fed- 
eral courts, but representative types have been 
selected.—M. C. Hamblet. 


SoME REMARKS CONCERNING COMPENSA- 
TION FOR OcuLAR [NJurRtEs. F. Allport. Med. 
Record, Mareh 18, 1922, 101, No. 11, 446- 
451.—State industrial commissions have dem- 
onstrated their own usefulness, but it is con- 
tended that they should be chosen with refer- 
ence to avoiding partisanship, and should not 
predominantly include men in either the em. 
ployer or employee class. 

The medical expert meets a number of dif- 
ficulties in his relations with these industria! 
boards. Verdicts are often given in contra- 
diction to plain medical evidence, as in eases 
in which compensation is claimed for troubles 
that could not have arisen from an injury, and 
in eases in which malingering is demonstrat- 
ed. There is a law concerning visual losses 
that is most unfair and illogical to all parties 
concerned—that is, if a man who is already 
blind in one eye loses the other eye while in 
employment, the emplover is hable for the 
loss of both eves. The man with but one eye 
is a greater risk, and consequently many men 
are debarred from desirable occupation be. 
cause unjust responsibilities are forced upon 
employers. 





The subject of traumatie cataract rais 
other questions. Industrial commissions as : 
rule insist upon estimating vision in suc! 
cases without glasses, the result being th: 
since the emplover gets no eredit for the r 
sults of a suecessful operation by which t! 
vision may be practically restored, he 
tempted to discontinue the treatment witho 
providing for a desirable operation.  T! 
alternative would be for industrial comm 
sions and legislatures to allow an employ 
some reasonable financial consideration if 
undertakes the expense of a eataract ope 
tion. 








1] Another point to be insisted upon is that 

d employers and applicants demand examina- 
tion of eyes and ears before employment. 

It must be the experience of all surgeons 


2 doing any amount of industrial surgery that 
‘I many employees endeavor to represent that 
yr old pathological conditions have never existed 
1 until some recent accident has occurred. Old 
1. necrotic conditions and senile cataracts are 
S. charged to such injuries. 

of One obstacle to just and intelligent settle- 
d- ment is an absurd but natural interpretation 
on of Snellen’s test types. Testimony is often 


given that 20/40 indicates a half loss of vision. 
The writer offers a new table which eliminates 


A- the possibility of wrong conclusions being 

d. drawn by regarding the Snellen fractions as 

6- indicative of visual conditions and which also 

n- overcomes some of the practical deficiencies of 

n. the scale accepted by the Chicago Ophthalmo- 

p. logical Society in 1919, which has discrepan- 

ot cies In percentages, making its general adop- 

m- tion difficult to attain. The new seale is as 
follows: 

if- 20/20 indicates no loss of vision. 

lal 20/30 ‘6 5% ‘é ‘é ‘é 

ra 20/40 < ey 

Ses 20/90 ie ip 

les 20/190 ‘* 85*' 

nd 20/200 ‘** 90% 

at- 20/210 ‘* 95‘: 

Ses oe. ee 

les —G. EK. Partridge. 

ri RATING Losses ofr INDUSTRIAL Vision UN- 

the DER THE New York State COMPENSATION 

sire Law. W. Mehl. Med. Record, Jan. 28, 1922, 

sans 101, No. 4, 145-148.—Permanent disability 

i. compensation bears no direct relation to the 


damage done to the earning ability of an in- 
jured person, but attempts to provide for 
as | average industrial justice. The law of New 
York state, for example, takes no account of 


is 

* the actual economic losses in compensating 

* tor permanent disability in eyesight caused 

: by industrial injury. 

+ The funetion of the examining medical ex- 
pert ought to end with an exact estimate of 
the injury sustained. In other fields the 

a surgeon is not usually requested to interpret 

lis results with reference to the compensation 

1} 


law as he is frequently requested to do in 
regard to injuries involving impairment of 
evesight. 

Ordinarily loss of vision may be deter- 
mined by the Snellen tests, even though they 
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apply only to central vision. The law now 
provides that a loss of 80 per cent. of vision 
is to be regarded as loss of use of an eye. 
This means that vision is 20/100 of normal, 
and the Snellen test has been accepted as a 
means of measurement. In regard to vision 
between normal and 20/100, 20/40 means 
that working vision has been reduced to one- 
half normal. Looking at the matter from the 
standpoint of industrial efficiency, it may be 
conceded that 20/40 represents less than 50 
per cent. impairment of vision. By accepting 
20/100 as 100 per eent. loss, and dividing 
the interval, 20/60 is found to be 50 per eent. 
loss of vision, and the pereentages of redue- 
tion for other measurements are proportion- 
ate.—G. E. Partridge. 


JAPANESE Heauti INsuRANCE Law. U.S. 
Dept. Labor, Month. Labor Rev., July, 1922, 
15, No. 1, 164.—‘‘A special report from the 
acting commercial attaché at Tokyo, Japan, 
summarizes the provisions of a health insur- 
ance law recently passed by the Japanese 
Diet. The text of the law consists of 91 arti- 
eles but in brief it provides that employees 
in factories of every deseription, both official 
and private establishments, shall carry health 
insurance if their annual income is 1,200 yen 
($598.20, par) or less. The health insurance 
law is to be administered by the Government 
and the insurers are to be the Government and 
organized health insurance societies. These 
societies are to be organized by factory pro- 
prietors and their employees and one-tenth of 
the expense of said societies is to be borne by 
the Government, 

“The insurance premium, which must not 
exceed 3 per cent. of the daily wage of the 
employee, is paid half by employers and half 
by the employees. Insurance is paid to em- 
ployees in case of sickness, accident, death, and 
ehildbirth.’’ 


Computsory Hreauru [Nsurance. A Con- 
NectTicuT Viewpoint. W. EF. Hartshorn. Med. 
Reeord, Jan. 7, 1922, 101, No. 1, 17-18.—The 
question of compulsory health insurance will 
probably be one of the important issues consid- 
ered by several state legislative bodies at their 
next meeting. The standard bill adopted by 
the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion provides that all employees earning less 
than a given amount (ranging from $800 to 
$1200) shall be entitled to medieal, surgical, 
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hospital, and nursing care, dental treatment, 
maternity benefits, cash benefits, and funeral 
expenses. The state is to provide one-fifth of 
the fund, two-fifths is contributed by the em- 
ployer, and the remaining two-fifths by the 
employee in the form of compulsory payments 
of a certain percentage of his wages, variously 
estimated from 3 to 7144 per cent. Employees 
receiving less than $5 per week pay nothing, 
the employer paying in these eases 80 per 
cent. and the state 20 per cent. 

The brief of the model bill claims: (1) that 
there is at present a disproportionately large 
amount of sickness among emploved persons 
causing immediate loss of time and wages 
amounting to half a billion dollars annually ; 
(2) that the wages paid to American working 
men are inadequate to enable them to meet 
the expenses of sickness, ete., and that it is 
necessary to distribute this burden. 

Objections are offered on the ground that 
statistics in this ease are very imperfectly 
prepared, that as presented the plan is sim- 
ply a method of taxing the citizens of the 
state, directly or indirectly, to furnish medi- 


REHABILITATION OF 


MepeRAL Atb IN INDUSTRIAL REHABILITA- 


TION. Tracy Copp. Nation’s Health, Feb. 15, 


1922, 4, No. 2, 59-60.—The federal government 
is offering to finance jointly with the states a 
plan to place persons handicapped by disease 
and aecidents, whether incurred while work- 


ing in an industrial establishment or other- 


eal and surgical service to maintain the pro- 
ductive efficiency of part of the population, 
and that it is essentially a socialistic idea, and 
not really insurance at all. The American 
Medical Association and the Federation of 
Labor have both gone on record as opposed 
to it. 

It has been suggested that each state, where 
bills are presented, request the legislature to 
appropriate a sufficient amount of money to 
enable the state board of health to make a 
complete and exhaustive survey of the entire 
state, showing how the existing health or- 
ganizations may be increased and developed 
to a point where every citizen of the state, 
regardless of economic condition or industrial 
status, may be protected from disease and 
may enjoy the highest degree of efficiency. 
Each physician should co-operate in every 
way with the committee of the state medical 
society, informing the publie and the profes- 
sion, through a campaign of education, re- 
varding the exact status of compulsory state 
insuranece.—G. E. Partridge. 





DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


wise, in positions which will afford the maxi- 
mum happiness and profit to the individuals. 
It is hoped that through this scheme not only 
the individuals concerned will benefit, but 
that society and industry as well will reap a 
real profit—bL. A. Shaw. 
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GENERAL 


CONDITIONS IN THE GLASS [NpUstTRY. J. E. 
Hurston. Ann, Rep. Chief Inspect. Factories 
and Workshops for 1921. Cmd. 1705, 1922, 
pp. 108-113.—Glass making, although one of 
the oldest of British industries, does not today 
employ more than 50,000 workers. Neverthe- 
less the branches of the industry are almost 
is varied as the premises and conditions of 
vork; old and dilapidated works and small 
employers contrast with modern factories with 
ip-to-date machinery and labor-saving appli- 
ances. The introduction of red lead, often in 

dry state, as a component of the ‘‘metal’’ 
constitutes a risk which in badly lighted and 
il-ventilated rooms leads to plumbism; but 
‘he risk is minimized when the mixing is done 
Y power-driven, dust-tight machinery with- 
ut any handling, or when the red lead is 
moistened before use. 


12] 


In recent years the glass house has been the 
scene of improvements; compressed air 1s re- 
placing human lungs for blowing; automatic 
machines are superseding hand labor; and 
douches of cool air are tempering the discom- 
fort from intense heat. Cataract from ex- 
posure to heat rays continues to occur, 
although compensation claims therefor are 
not numerous. Taken as a whole, glass mak- 
ing, when earried on under good conditions, 
eannot be considered dangerous or unhealthy. 
There is a tendency, especially marked in the 
bottle trade, for larger works to supplant 
smaller ones; this tendency is to be weleomed, 
as it 1s associated with substantial betterment 
in general factory conditions.—E. L. Collis. 
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Clothier, New York, in Factory, July, 1922, 
29, No. 1, 30.—The Joseph and Feiss Com- 
pany, manufacturers of men’s clothing, are 
the real pioneers of the five-day-week plan. 
In spite of criticism of the plan, on the ground 
of its impracticability, it has had great suc- 
cess in plants where the cost of making ready 
for a day’s work cuts heavily into the profits 
of a four-hour day on Saturday. The four 
decided advantages to be gained by the five 
day week are: 

Kirst, the saving in power. It is found 
that the same results are obtained by running 
the machines on 10 per cent. less time. 

Second, the reduetion in absence and labor 


turnover. It is noticed that the employees 
work more consistently during five days with 
the prospect of a full week-day to themselves. 

Third, new sourees of labor supply. Th 
five-day week affords the opportunity for em- 
ployment to many women who would other- 
wise be unable to work in a factory without 
having at least two days a week to devote to 
their domestic duties. 

Fourth, more balanced production. With 
a definite amount of work to finish, the plan- 
ning may be more exact when the forty-four 
hours, which the employee is required to work 
at this plant, are divided into five days instead 
of five and a half.—M. C. Hamblet. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


Heart DIskaAse IN INDUSTRY—BORDER LINE 
JAsES. Cadis Phipps. Nation’s Health, July 
15, 1922, 4, No. 7, 434-485.—‘‘It is not the 
obviously damaged heart which is neglected; 
it is the obscure, or borderline, ease. A bor- 
derline case is oftentimes more amenable to 
treatment than the established or long-con- 
tinued lesion, and so may be _ benefited if 
recognized. ‘lo determine if an obscure heart 
lesion be present, it is usually not sufficient to 
depend upon a routine physical examination ; 
a careful history of the symptoms and a con- 


sideration of various etiological factors, com- 
bined with several physical tests, must be 
employed. 

‘‘Besides protecting the industry, the em- 
ployee’s health must be of prime interest. 
His interests are best served (in regard to 
cardiae disease) by (1) removal or preventive 
treatment of possible causes; (2) earliest pos- 
sible recognition of cardiae disease; (3) com- 
plete rest for a sufficient period of time, fol- 
lowed by (4) a gradual return to working 
conditions, never reaching the limit of the 
heart’s ability.’’—M. C. Shorley. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


ILAZARDS OF CARBON MONOXIDE FROM GAS 
sURNERS. J. V. Brumbaugh and G. W. Jones. 
Abstracted from Gas Age-Reeord, 1922, 49, 
427-429, by J. L. Wiley in Chem. Abstr., June 
10, 1922, 16, No. 11, 1852-1853.—‘‘ Tests of 
the combustion products from burners using 
natural gas and burning in contact with uten- 
sils containing liquids at or below the boiling 
point of water show that CO is liberated in 
amounts depending upon: distance of the 
utensil above the burner; height of blue inner 
cone of flame; type of burner; flame charac- 
teristic (ratio of voltime of primary air in- 
jected into burner relative to volume of gas 


consumed) ; rate of consumption of gas. No 
CO was found where the distance of the uten 
sil from the burner did not allow the blu 

inner cone to touch the utensil. A _ yello\ 
flame will produce CO at a rate greater thai 
a blue flame. The chilling of the flame b. 
the cold utensil produces CO. With a burne 
using 8 cubie feet of gas per hour and burnin 

with a yellow flame in an unventilated roo! 

the CO % of the air increased from 0.02 a 
the end of 0.5 hour to 0.16 in 3.1 hours, @ 
which time the flame was smothered, owin 

to the high % of products of combustion an 

the lack of supporting O.’’ 
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Mercury Potsontine. RF. R. Sayers. Ab- 
stracted as follows from U. S. Bur. Mines, 
Rep. Investigations No, 2354, 1922, in Chem. 
Abstr., July 20, 1922, 16, No. 14, 2367.‘ Hg 
poisoning occurs whenever Hg in finely di- 
vided form, as in fumes, oil suspension, or 
aqueous solution, comes in contact with the 
skin, lung tissue or the digestive tract. The 
symptoms include stomatitis, salivation, 
tremors, with degenerative organic changes. 
Proper ventilation and personal cleanliness 
obviate most of the bad effects in those other- 
wise healthy. Hg appears to combine with the 
brain tissue and to interfere with motor but 
not sensory nerves. The mucous membranes 
become inflamed and ulcerated. Anemia is 
almost always present, very marked if ex- 
posure covers a long period. Remedial meas- 
ures are principally forced ventilation and 
personal cleanliness. Attention to hygiene, 
including bathing, protection by clothing and 
masks, clean clothes, regular habits of elim- 
ination aided by Mg citrate are essential for 
health when exposure to Hg is continuous. 
Suggested rules are given in detail by which 
workers may avoid most if not all of the ill 
effects of Hg absorption.’’—Philip Drinker. 


LEAD POISONING IN THE PorrEeRY INDUSTRY. 
Laneet, July 15, 1922, 203, No. 5159, 141-142. 
—Some increase in lead poisoning is recorded 
in the pottery industry during 1921, even 
though a particularly stringent code of regu- 
lations for its prevention applies to this in- 
dustry. The inerease in ease incidence, how- 
ever, 1s shght, and remains far lower than be- 
‘ore the regulations were established—twen- 
ty-four eases in 1920, and thirty-four in 1921, 
in comparison with an annual average of 
seventy-six for the years 1909 to 1911. On 
the other hand fatal cases remain unreduced 
n number; but examination of length of 
employment of the victims disclosed the fact 
hat the poisoning was incurred many years 
previously ; thus, of eleven workmen who died 
‘rom lead poisoning in 1921 nine had been 
mployed on an average of thirty-four years. 
‘or a ehronie poison like lead, many years 
‘ust elapse before the benefit of lessened risk 


can find expression in mortality data—kE. L. 
Collis, 


HEALTH AND THE Five-Day WEEK FOR 
> s easel , ' 
“AINTERS. Lows I. Harris. Am. Labor 
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Legis. Rev., June, 1922, 12, No. 2, 126-127.— 
The writer studied 400 painters and learned 
that about 60 per cent. were suffering from 
lead poisoning, and about 40 per cent. had 
marked symptoms in an active form. About 
9 per cent. showed that the poison was latent 
within various structures of the body. About 
11 per cent. were borderline cases in which 
the evidence of the presence of lead in the 
various organs was strongly suggestive of 
beginning lead poisoning. The painter’s 
trade has been shown time and again to be an 
extra-hazardous one. Physical strain adds 
to the danger, and various volatile poisons 
used are an additional menace. <A relatively 
small proportion of painters can retain their 
place in the industry after the age of 50. 
The reduction of weekly hours of labor is a 
necessary health measure.—G,. E. Partridge. 


LABOUR MEMBERS’ BILL CONCERNING THE 
Use oF Waite Leap IN PAintiIna. Abstracted 
as follows from New Zealand Herald, Feb. 1, 
1922, in Internat. Labour Office, Indust. and 
Labour Information, April 21, 1922, 2, No. 3, 
34.—At a recent session of the New Zealand 
Parliament, a member contended that an ex- 
cellent non-poisonous substitute for white lead 
in paint had been found, and that steps should 
be taken to prohibit the use of white lead, as it 
was an immense danger, not only to painters, 
but to the health of the occupants of houses. 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS RELATING TO LEAD 
Poisoning. Gilbert Stone. Abstracted from 
Publication of Imperial Mineral Resources 
Bur., London, 1922, pp. 250, in Internat. 
Labour Rev., June, 1922, 5, No. 6, 1026. — 
Legislative measures taken in the following 
industries are deseribed: (1) lead mining; 
(2) lead smelting; (3) white lead; (4) man- 
ufacture of paints and coloring matter; (5) 
pottery (manufacture and decoration) ; (6) 
electric accumulators; (7) use of coloring 
matter; (8) lead-coating; (9) vitreous en- 
amelling; (10) the twisting of wire dipped in 
lead; (11) file-eutting; (12) bronzing, litho- 
graphic, and printing processes. 

In the second part of the book, the legisla- 
tive texts are given in full. <A chapter is 
devoted to compensation. An appendix gives 
the British regulation of August 23, 1921, 
concerning the manufacture of lead com- 
pounds (carbonate, sulphate, and acetate of 
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lead, ete.) and also the Act of November, 
1921, relating to the employment of women 


and young persons in lead industries.—G. E. 
Partridge. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


STUDIES IN EXPERIMENTAL SILICOSIS AND 
OTHER PNEUMONOKONIOSES. <A. Mavrogor- 
dato. South African Instit. Med. Res., Jo- 
hannesburg, 1922.—Three years ago Dr. 
Mavrogordato, who had worked in England 
with Dr. Haldane on the effects produced by 
dust inhalation, proceeded to South Africa to 
continue his studies on the Rand gold field, 
where silicosis is recognized to be a serious 
occupational danger. The present mono- 
graph, which has been awaited by all inter- 
ested in the subject, is based upon 
experimental exposure of animals to dust 
inhalation, and upon clinical observations 
and material available at Johannesburg. 

Dr. Mavrogordato first tells his story, set- 
ting forth his facts, his arguments, and con- 
clusions; then in a series of appendices he 
deseribes in detail the methods followed in 
his experimental observations; finally he pre- 
sents a series of 114 excellent microphoto- 
gvraphs to illustrate the text. The whole work 
is of first-rate importance and decidedly ad- 
vances our knowledge of silicosis. Epidemio- 
logical observations by Collis first drew 
attention to the peculiar danger in relation 
to dust phthisis associated with silica dust. 
Experimental work is now fully corroborating 
the importance of those observations, for the 
results obtained with silica dust are found to 
differ from results when other dusts are used. 
The old mechanical theory of the harmfulness 
of dusts now receives its quietus. ‘‘It is not 
the particle that penetrates the tissues, it 1s 
the tissues that take up the particle. 
Solubility and chemical inertness or activity 
are important, but the sharp edges or acicu- 
lar shape of dust particles are of little more 
than historical interest.”’ 

Dr. Mavrogordato deseribes his observa- 
tions using various dusts; but reference to his 
work with silica particles needs only be given 
here, for he concludes that ultramicroscopic 
particles of chemically inert dusts are not 
dangerous. Silica particles appear to possess 
4 peculiar property in protecting cells which 
ingest them from autolysis and from digestion 
in the lvmph; and the suggestion is made that 


such particles are slightly soluble in the al- 
kaline tissue juices, and that alkaline silicate 
so formed pervades the cell, preserving it like 
a mummy, as water-glass preserves eggs. 
Here we recall the work of Gye and Kettle. 
who insist upon the importance of the chemi. 
eal factor in the behavior of silica dust and 
relate it to the formation of silicie acid. 
These workers have shown that silicie acid is 
in itself a poison, and that it breaks down 
tissue resistance to tuberculous infection. 
Cells containing silica particles flock together 
to form pseudo-tubercles, but not if they con- 
tain other dust particles; the appearances 
resemble those of a positive and negative 
Widal agglutination respectively. In this 
way fused aggregates of silica-laden cells are 
formed, constituting an anatomical tubercle; 
the similarity with early stages of tubereu- 
losis is remarkable. Later the  pseudo- 
tubercles undergo fibrosis and obstruct the 
lymphatics. Evidence is advanced that cells 
which ingest dust—that is, dust-cells — 
criginate from the epithelium lining the 
alveoli and the blood vessels; they are macro- 
phage cells of Metschnikoff. 

The low ineidence of phthisis among coal 
miners gives interest to inhalation experi. 
ments in which dust of coal and silica was 
used, and to the conelusion that ‘‘ once siliea is 
fixed in the lung tissues,, coal exerts no 
eliminative effect, if anything the influence 
is in the opposite direction, but a prior 01 
even simultaneous exposure to coal dust ap 
pears to set up a condition in the lung which 
is inimical to the fixation of silica.’’ Possibly 
other organic dusts may exert a similar in 
fluence, but up to the present time no ex 
periments have been undertaken. Collis has 
however, pointed out that fireclay dust ap 
pears to preserve ganister-brick makers from 
tubereulous silicosis. 


Mavrogordato lays particular stress on th 
part played by microbie infections in mod! 
fying and accelerating the  pathologica 
changes associated with silicosis, and suggest 
that while tuberculosis is by far the mos 
important infection, other organisms may als 









































ert an influence. Here he finds explanation 
the undoubted harm associated with ab- 
pt variations in high air temperature and 
imidity which favor respiratory diseases 
general. Apart from infection, simple 
‘icosis 1S a Stationary condition when ex- 
sure to dust ceases; but after infection it 
ed not remain stationary, since micro- 
-ganisms multiply on their own account. 
The type of disease seen now is more de- 
ndent on coneurrent infections than was 
‘he old type; first, because dust exposure has 
heen lessened and, secondly, owing to the 
onployment of more men of Afrikander stock 
with less inherited resistance, and of fewer 
men of salted Western European origin. 
[lence cases of massive fibrotic silicosis are 
row rare, but cases in which tuberculous 
infeetion is present at an early stage are more 
common. The suggestion made that great 
damage is done by the non-tuberculous in- 
fective factor is held to justify systematic 
investigation of the flora, other than the tu- 
berele bacillus, commonly present in the 
sputum of miners. The whole monograph 
deserves careful consideration, not merely by 
those interested in tuberculous silicosis, but 
by those concerned with other manifestations 
of tubereulosis.—E. L. Collis. 


SILICOSIS AMONG STONEMASONS. Abstracted 
‘rom The Builder, Feb. 17, 1922, in In- 
dust. and Labour Information, Internat. 
Labour Office, April 28, 1922, 2, No. 4, 42-43. 

A report on silicosis among stonemasons 
was presented at a quarterly meeting of the 
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Industrial Council for the Building Industry 
on February 10, in which it was stated that 
the Safety and Welfare Committee had con- 
eluded that the case for the inclusion of 
stonemasons in the Silicosis Act was an un- 
answerable one. It was shown that death 
from silicosis in this trade was in excess of 
the general rate comparable with it. <A table 
was presented showing that the mortality was 
greater in sandstone districts in England 
than in limestone or granite districts.—G. E. 
Partridge. 


SoME CONCLUSIONS ON COMMERCIAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL METHODS: OF COLLECTING 
Dust AND FUME IN THE ZINC AND BLAST 
FuRNACE INpustrIEs. F. G. Breyer. Infor- 
mal address before the Portland Cement 
Assn., May 21, 1921. Reprinted in Jour. Am. 
Soe. of Heating and Ventilating Eng.., 
1922, 28, 288.—The author distinguishes be- 
tween dust and fume primarily with regard to 
the fineness of the product. For his classifi- 
cation he places all dusts made by milling or 
comminution in one category, and fume 
products, such as potassium chloride and so- 
dium chloride, iron oxide, and zine oxide, in 
the other. The difficulties in handling fume 
products, such as are encountered in the 
zine industry, are discussed, and a theoretical 
explanation of the physical state and size of 
the particles is advaneed. The effect of 
‘“‘elumping’’ or flocculation of particles is 
pointed out and the importance of getting 
the particles into this state, if they are to 
be collected, is mentioned.—Philip Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


THE DIAGNosIs OF PULMONARY TUBERCU- 
IS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE I[NDUs- 
IAL Puysictan. Frank A. Craig. Am. Rev. 
ibere., June, 1922, 6, No. 4, 265-281.—The 
‘hor summarizes as follows: 
‘l. We believe that for the early detec- 
1 of pulmonary tubereulosis there can be 
question that the carefully conducted 
ilth survey is the most valuable method at 
command, especially valuable being the 
‘rance examination, combined with periodic 
xaminations of the entire force. 


‘2. The diagnostic standards adopted by 
the National Tuberculosis Association do not 
appear to be applicable in the routine exam- 
ination of large industrial groups. 

“3. The tuberculosis ineidence — rates 
which appear in literature as the findings of 
medical examiners in their studies of numer- 
ous industrial bodies are so lacking in uni- 
formity and are so frequently unaccompanied 
by qualifying, defining, or explanatory in- 
formation that they are almost valueless for 
comparing the findings of one industry with 
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those of another. It would seem as though 
some standardized method for reporting such 
eases was definitely needed, before it would 
he possible to establish average tuberculosis 
morbidity rates for various occupations. ’’ 

In conclusion the author states: 

‘1. The examination of large bodies of 
men for the presence of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis presents many, but not insuperable, 
difficulties, and in each case the diagnosis must 
rest upon a careful correlation of all the find- 
ings. While the most important information 
is that obtained by a physical examination 
of the patient, including inspection, palpa- 
tion, pereussion and auscultation, there are 
other methods of study which possess con- 
siderable value in the formation of the 
diagnosis. 

“2. The history of the case is of the ut- 
most importance, but is seldom obtainable or 
reliable in the study of large groups of men. 

‘*3. In the routine examination of large 
bodies of men the recording of femperature 
seems to be of questionable value, although 
it may prove invaluable in the study of in- 
dividual eases. 

‘4. From the standpoint of tuberculosis 
the recording of the pulse rate offers very 
little if any information of value. 

‘*). Loss of weight is a finding of con- 
siderable value and one which is readily ob- 
tained. The age and height must be taken into 
eonsideration in studying the weight of the 
individual. 

“6. <A systolie blood pressure which is be- 
low the normal for the age of the patient is 
a very suggestive finding. The recording of 
the blood pressure should be ineluded in the 
study of every large body of men for many 


reasons. ’’ 


OCCUPATION AND TUBERCULOSIS. MHoelsch. 
Abstracted from Zeitsehr. f. Tuberk., Oct.. 
1921, 34, p. 581, in Am. Rev. Tubere., July, 
1822, 6, No. 5, 147.— ‘We must make a dis- 
tinction between a _ case of pulmonary 
tuberculosis due to childhood infection whieh 
is provoked into activity by occupation and 
a case due to i.assive reinfection of the 
worker in the factory. In the former the 
occupation per se causes a flaring up of a 
Erocess already present from childhood; in 
the latter the active tuberculosis is caused 


not so much, if at all, by the occupation, bu 
merely by an accident of circumstances suc), 
as careless expectoration by tuberculous 
workmen in the shop. Besides these direc 
causes of occupational tuberculosis, there ar: 
indirect causes, such as poor wages and conse 
quent poor housing, poor food, secant clothing 
ete. Only eases of the first kind should be 
considered as occupational tuberculosis. The 
main occupational cause of activation of 4 
quiescent tuberculous process is dust. Only 
certain types of dust, however, are responsible 
tor the activation of a latent tuberculous 
process, namely, dust that remains in the 
lung tissue, such as quartz and silica; whereas 
coal dust is in great part transported from 
the lung by the phagocytes and the lymph 
ehannels. Of 1,800 persons examined, 100 
were stone-masons, 1,000 porcelain workers. 
100 ball-bearing grinders, and 600 workers in 
cement, with a percentage incidence of 
siderosis of 63, 45, 30 and 15 respectively. 
Siderosis often activates a latent tuberculous 
process, but the percentage in the above 
mentioned workers was not ascertained.’’ 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF TUBERCULOSIS AND 
Injury. Tubercle, June, 1922, 3, No. 9.— 
Dr. N. Tattersall challenges the accepted 
opinion that tuberculosis may be determined 
by trauma, pointing out that experimenta! 
werk on the one hand and war injuries 0! 
the other do not support this view. He con 
siders, however, that the evidence is clear 
that injury may activate pre-existing ani 
possibly latent foci, and that as a result 
sudden massive dose of baeilli may be dis 
seminated through the tissues. In pulmonat 
eases the mediastinal glands are probably t! 
site whence dissemination follows upon 1 
jury. When lighted up by injury tubercy 
losis appears promptly, that is, after a fe 
days or weeks. Hence, in considering an. 
ase, knowledge of previous health and of t! 
rapidity of development after the injury. 
of great importance. 

Dr. A. Brownlee reviews the literature a) 
deseribes cases in support of Tattersall’s vie 
that while trauma may aggravate, it seldo) 
if ever, originates tuberculosis. He points 
the rarity of tuberculosis among the num 
ous group of athletic injuries. Injuries @ 


eommon and tubereulosis is not unusual. b 


























-he combination is sufficiently unusual as to 
‘all within the limits of coincidence.—E. L. 
Collis. 


THe CoaL MINE As A TUBERCULOSIS SANI- 
‘antuM. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1922, 
12, No. 2, 131.—Mortality statistics cannot be 
accepted as an indication that coal mining 
‘s a desirable occupation for tuberculous 
jatients (although it has been stated that coal 
lust may not be injurious to the lungs). 
Lack of rest and of sunshine, exposure to 
hanging temperature, poor housing, etc., are 
not favorable conditions for the tuberculous. 
The death rate from tuberculosis among 
miners is perhaps lessened by the high rate 
{ deaths by accident, and by the fact that 
‘tuberculous miners seek other occupations in 
whieh to die.—G. E. Partridge. 


SYPHILIS AS AN Economic Factor In In- 
ustry. J. M. Quirk. Reviewed from Inter- 
nat. Jour. Surgery, May, 1922, 35, No. 5, in 
Pub. Health Jour., July, 1922, 138, No. 7, 
33.—*The author gives a general discussion 
of the history and prevalence of syphilis. 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


DERMATOSIS FOLLOWING THE UsE or CuT- 
NG Oms AND LuBRICATING COMPOUNDS. 
Villiam J. McConnell. U.S. Pub. Health Ser., 
Pub. Health Rep., July 21, 1922, 37, No. 29, 
\(73-1794.—An excellent critical inquiry of 
ie subject is presented, together with a 
blography. Part I discusses the advent, 
assification, analyses, uses, application, ree- 
‘amation and sterilization of cutting oils and 
ibrieating compounds. Part II deals with 
tting-oil dermatosis —its prevalence, le- 
us, Symptoms, prevention, and theories as 
its causation. 
Several plants were studied. Recommenda- 
ns for the prevention of dermatosis con- 
ted in the use of a sawdust-liquid soap 
xture for thoroughly cleansing, followed 
‘the application of lanolin before beginning 
rk in the morning, and after lunch. After 
rk the hands were to be washed with warm 
iter and soap, and dried. No emollients 
re to be applied unless actual abrasions 
re present. Lesions on the thighs are best 
evented by wearing aprons impermeable to 
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Syphilis attacks every organ and tissue in the 
human body and simulates almost every known 
(lisease. Its lesions are not always easy to 
distinguish, and the author states that he 
often has men reporting all sorts of injuries 
that are primarily due to syphilitic lesions. 
In its late manifestations with the involve- 
ment of the deeper tissues, we again have a 
Serlous economic charge against industry. 
The diseased bone of the syphilitic snaps in 
some shght injury and convalescence is pro- 
longed beyond the normal limit. The patient 
affected with syphilitic aortitis dies from 
some slight injury—industry pays. A 
trivial trauma to the head may be followed 
by an epileptiform attack common to syphilis, 
ard industry pays. <A neurosyphilitie loses 
muscular co-ordination or mental coneentra- 
tion, an accident oceurs and industry pays. 
What shall industry do? Encourage eduea- 
tion and treatment. Lecturers should be en- 
vaged, for lecturers are preferable to 
pamphlets, because many will listen to that 
which they are unwilling to read. The author 
recommends, besides, prophylaxis and pro- 
phylactie education for industry.’’ 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


oils. In plants where the preceding precau- 
tions were strictly enforced, the dermatoses 
were eliminated within eight months; in 
plants where the preventive measures were 
available but not enforced 21 per cent. of 
the former patients still had dermatosis, and 
when the measures were not supplied, though 
recommended, 48 per cent. still had derma- 
tosis. 

The oils and compounds produce initial 
dermatosis by obstruction of the sebaceous 
follicles—the underlying cause being a defi- 
ciency of the natural oiliness of the skin. In- 
feetions are secondary. 

Prevention depends upon thorough cleanli- 
ness and the application of lanolin and eastor 
oil to the skin before beginning work. Cure 
is accomplished by rest of the affected part 
and by constant use of the preventive 
measures.—B. Cohen. 





SKIN IRRITANTS: EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL. 
C. Guy Lane. Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., 
July 20, 1922, 187, No. 3, 108-115.—In a re- 
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view of the records of 600 cases with the 
diagnosis of dermatitis at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital Out-Patient Department, 
11 per cent. were found to be of industrial or 
probably industrial origin, housewives being 
included in this classification. For the der- 
matitis of printers, the use of a mixture of 
liquid soap and sawdust for cleaning pur- 
poses and of lanolin and oil before going into 
the pressroom was sufficient to prevent fur- 
ther eruptions. Among rubber vuleanizers 
using hexamethylenetetramine, the immer- 
sion of exposed parts in an alkaline solution, 
such as a saturated sodium bicarbonate solu- 
tion, before going to work, prevented 
eruptions in sensitive individuals. Mention 
is made of dentists susceptible to novoecain.— 


b. Cohen. 


ARSENICAL PIGMENTATION OF THE SKIN. 
D. W. Montgomery and G. D. Culver. Ab- 
stracted as follows from Med. Ree., 1922, 101, 
665-667, by F. S. Hammett in Chem. Abstr., 
June 20, 1922, 16, No. 12, 1988.—‘‘Skin pig- 
mentation by As is an example of the stim- 
ulating effect of the element on metabolism.”’ 


AGRICULTURAL CONJUNCTIVITIS. James F. 
Patton and Sanford R. Gifford. Am. Jour. 


Ophth., Aug., 1922, 5, No. 8, 623-637.—Th. 
author concludes as follows: 

‘*1. Six eases were seen, all but two o! 
which presented the common features of enor 
mous swelling of the lids, swelling of the re 
gional lymph nodes, superficial necrosis o/ 
the skin of the lids, and membrane on th 
conjunctiva. The other two, though lackine 
one or two of these signs, were similar enoug} 
to warrant their inclusion as atypical cases. 

‘*2. All occurred in healthy adult or ado 
lescent males engaged in outdoor oecupations 

‘*3. Three gave a history of slight trauma 
to the conjunctiva or lids. None had bee) 
exposed to diphtheria or showed any signs of 
it on other mucous membranes. 

‘‘4. Mixed infection was present in ai! 
cases, the streptococcus, staphylococeus, B. 
rerosis, and a large grampositive anaerobic 
bacillus being found. The last was probably 
present in five of the six cases, and on account 
of the rarity of similar findings on normal! 
lids or conjunctiva, is considered as possibly 
having an etiologic relation to the cases. 

‘*5. The eases seemed to form a distinct 
enough clinical picture to warrant their in- 
clusion in a group for which the name ‘agri 
eultural conjunctivitis’ is suggested.’’ 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 8S. Garcia-Tornel. 
Abstracted as follows from Rev. Espanola 
Med. y Cirugia, Feb., 1922, 5, No. 44, 78, in 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., June 3, 1922, 78, No. 
22, 1767.—‘ This is a detailed report of the 
recent Spanish congress on industrial acei- 
dents, the first of its kind. The address of 
the president, Dr. Oller, was entitled ‘Medi- 
eal reforms necessary to introduce in the 
bill now pending on industrial accidents.’ 
A resolution was adopted to the effeet that 
when an operation is necessary and harmless, 
the injured workman should be given the 
choice of submitting to the operation or re- 
linquishing his claim for indemnity. Another 
resolution referred to a conflict of opinion 
between medical experts in cases involving 
workmen’s compensation. In this case the 
workman should be examined by the local 
professor of surgery, a hospital surgeon, and 
a surgeon member of the Academy of Med- 


cine or, if not available, a corresponding trio 
appointed by the local medical society. One 
resolution stated that hernia and lumbago 
should not be considered as permanent dis 
abilities.’’—C, K. Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN MEXICO DURING 
1920. Abstracted from Internat. Labour Ot 
fice, Indust. and Labour Information, Jan. 1° 
1922, p. 50, and Feb. 3, 1922, p. 47, in U. 5 
Bur. Labor Statis., Month. Labor Rev., Jun 
1922, 14, No. 6, 155.—‘‘ An official report 0 
industrial accidents in Mexico during 192' 
shows that the mining industry was respons 
ble for 6,719 of the 7,019 accidents, affectin 
7,031 and 7,404 persons, respectively. TT! 
transportation industry stood second with 12 
persons injured in 114 accidents, and meta 
lurgy third with 127 persons injured in | 
accidents. Of the 7,404 injuries, 6,247 we! 
slight, 798 serious, and 359 fatal. Of t! 
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nonfatal accidents 94.96 per cent. occurred 
in mining, 1.70 per cent. in metallurgy, and 
1.65 per cent. in the transportation industry. 
A total of 471,732.98 pesos ($235,158.89, par) 
was paid out in the form of indemnity and 
iG 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION A BRANCH OF WEL- 
eARE WorkK. D. D. Goldingham. Indust. 
Welfare, 1922, 4, No. 8.—This is the first of a 
series of articles to appear on this subject. It 
5 stated that welfare workers have not paid 
much attention to accident prevention as yet, 
first, because of their misconception of the 
causes of accidents, and secondly, because of 
ihe high standard of machine guarding in fac- 
tories inspected by the factory department. 
An understanding as to the real cause of 
accidents and the psychology of human be- 
ings is of greater value in the preventive field 
than an intimate acquaintance with machin- 
ery or machine guarding.’ Hence the wel- 
fare worker has an important part to play. 
A table containing the results of the investi- 
vation of 5,000 industrial aecidents is given. 
Of this number 29.42 per cent. were non- 
mechanical; of the mechanies! accidents 

20.58 per cent.) it is doubtful if 10 per cent. 
could have been prevented by more efficient 
safety deviees.—E. Hewitt. 





ACCIDENTS AT METALLURGICAL WorRKs IN 
rHE UNITED STATES DURING THE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1920. Walliam W. Adams. U.S. Bur. 
Mines, Tech. Paper 297, 1922, pp. 28.—‘‘ The 
tables in this publication have been compiled 
by the Bureau of Mines from reports fur- 
nished voluntarily and directly by operators 
of ore-dressing plants and smelters through- 
out the United States, with the exception of 
iformatien for the States of California and 
‘tah. The statistics herein presented, 
‘though not altogether complete, represent 


the entire metallurgical industry except iron 
blast-furnace plants, accident reports for 
those not being received by the Bureau of 
Mines. The figures for smelting plants cover 
copper, lead, gold, and silver smelters and 
refineries; those for ore-dressing plants rep- 
resent concentrating plants for copper ores, 
lead ores, zine ores, stamp mills, eyanide 
plants, iron-ore washers, flotation mills, and 
sampling works.’’—M. C. Hamblet. 


Coan Mine Accipents. Am. Labor Legis. 
Rev., June, 1922, 12, No. 2, 122-124.—The 
United States Bureau of Mines reported 2,271 
fatal coal mine accidents for the country in 
1920, and only 13 per cent. less in 1921, 
although production was 23 per cent. lower. 
Probably more than 150,000 non-fatal aeei- 
dents occur annually in the coal mines in the 
country. The fatality rate in the coal mines 
in the United States is three times as high as 
that of Great Britain, and has been so for 
many years. The rate in 1910 was four times 
as high as in Belgium and Anstria. The 
causes are insufficiently stringent laws, inade. 
quately trained inspectors, ignorant foremen 
and fire bosses, indifferent employers, unin- 
structed and careless miners. We have not 
vet eradicated one-half of the preventable 
deaths.—G. K. Partridge. 


PROGRESS IN Dust-EXPLOSION PREVENTION. 
David J. Price. Chem. and Metall. Engin., 
June 28, 1922, 26, No. 26, 1203-1206.—The 
author gives a summarized account of ex- 
plosions in industries where fine dusts of a 
highly oxidizable type are encountered. 
Among the explosives, the powders enu- 
merated are flour, cereals, feed, starch and 
eorn products, chocolate, cocoa, aluminum, 
and hard rubber. Efficient methods of colleet- 
ing and handling the fine dusts ere the obvi- 
ous remedies suggested.—Philip Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


Low Back Pain: Its Cause. J. T. O’Fer- 
//. Abstraeted from Jour. Bone and Joint 
urgery, April, 1922, 4, No. 2, 384, in Jour. 
1m. Med. Assn., June 3, 1922, 78, No. 22 


om + 


(o7.— ‘Thirty-seven of the forty patients 
10se histories are reviewed by O’Ferrall 
“signated the lumbosaeral joint or the lum- 


bosacral angles as the point of pain, and in 
each instance tenderness existed at this point 
or points. Two designated the ieft hip and 
thigh and leg as the site of pain, whieh was 
probably referred pain due to pressure of the 
lumbosacral cord from swelling of the lumbo- 
sacral ligaments. One patient referred his 
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pain to the sacrum. Examination revealed 
that spasm of the spinal muscles existed in 
some decided form, varying from slight re- 
striction of the spinal motions to complete 
rigidity, including also so-called ‘sciatie seo- 
losis,’ in thirty cases. Inspection of the 
teeth showed that infective foci existed in 
the form of necrotic teeth, crowns and fillings 
(potential infectious foci) in eighteen cases. 
Five eases showed infected tonsils or nose; 
seventeen were negative for pathology, and 
eighteen showed no record had been made of 
an examination of the nose and throat. The 
treatment given consisted mainly in clearing 
up infectious foci, administering mixed 
treatment for those having a positive Wasser- 
mann reaction, or who were otherwise sus- 
pected of having syphilis, and in giving ocea- 
sional doses of acetylsalicylie acid and einco- 
phen. In many eases no other treatment was 
required than fixation of the spine. O’Fer- 
rall believes that too much dependence is put 
on the roentgen ray as an aid to diagnosis.’’ 
—C. K. Drinker. 


Stupy or 208 Cases or Lower Back PAIN. 
J. R. Kuth. Abstracted as follows from Jour. 
Bone and Joint Surgery, April, 1922, 4, No. 
2,357, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., June 3, 1922, 
78, No. 22, 1757.—‘‘ Pain in the lower half of 
the baek was the chief complaint in all eases 
analyzed by Kuth. The most frequent site 
was the sacro-iliae area, 97 times. Next in 
frequency were: the lumbar area, 55 times; 
lumbosacral area, 31 times; gluteal area, 19 


times ; dorsolumbar area, 11 times; coceygea 
area, 4 times; dorsal area, 2 times, and in th. 
midsacral area, once. Aside from pain in 
lower back, 149 subjects complained of othe: 
pains radiating into the lower extremities; in 
140, the pain followed down the posterio: 
thigh and often into the outer aspect of les 
and foot. These pains were always found o: 
the same side as the back pain or on the sid 
where the back pains were severest. Kut! 
suggests that in all cases of low back pain th 
possibility of a progressive disease of th 
spine or of the spinal cord should be kept in 
mind. The best results from treatment wer: 
obtained in eases in which statie abnormalitie: 
were corrected, in which lower back structures 
were protected or put at rest, and in which 
such structures, if shortened, were stretched. 
Graduated systematic exercises were an im- 
portant adjunct in the treatment of many 0! 
these cases.’’—C. K. Drinker. 

















TRAUMATIC OSTEITIS OF THE Wrist. Ma) 
H. Rogers. Boston Med. and Surg. Jour.. 
June 1, 1922, 186, No. 22, 730-733.—There is 
a condition of the wrist that involves one of 
the carpal bones, either the semilunar or 
secaphoid, which is often mistaken for tuber- 
eulosis, infectious arthritis, or fracture. The 
onset is very gradual, a matter of months, 
and follows trauma. There is no trouble for 
the patient as long as the wrist is rested. 
Upon return to mechanical work, the disabi! 
ity becomes acute. Three such eases occurring 
in mechanies are deseribed.—B. Cohen. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


STATURE IN RELATION TO PHYSICAL STAND- 
ARDS OF Fitness. C. FR. Sylvester-Bradley. 
Proe. Roy. Soe. Med., June, 1922, 15, No. 8, 
War Section, pp. 18-25.——The author con- 
eludes as follows: 

‘*(1) That the common practice of using 
age as the basis for tabulating anthropomet- 
rical statistics is fundamentally wrong. 

‘*(2) That standards of physique may be 
very closely correlated to the trunk length 
or stature in the normal individual up to the 
age of 21 years. 

‘*(3) That our physical standards of fit- 
ness for the enlistment of recruits into the 


various services require considerable revision. 

‘‘In conclusion, I would remind you that 
our standards of physique have been arrive’ 
at empirically, that is to say, on the fals 
assumption that men of equal physique shoul: 
be capable of performing an equal amount 0 
work in a given time; but physique is of ! 
value to a soldier or sailor unless he possess 
the vigour and mental capacity to carry 0 
all the duties he may be asked to perform 
actual warfare. 

‘*To obtain soldiers, sailors or airmen b 
fitted for the warfare of the future, the 
eruiting medical officer must be somethi 












































yore than the hidebound automaton he has 
yeen in the past. He must be intimately 
equainted with all the characteristics of nor- 
nal man. To quote from Professor Karl 
Pearson in his Presidential Address to See- 
ion H of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1920: ‘Psychophys- 
‘cal and psycho-physiological characters are 
of far greater weight in the struggle of na- 
jons today than the superficial measure- 
jents of man’s body. Physique, in the full- 
st sense, counts for something still, but it is 
ohysique as measured by health, not by stat- 
ure or eye-colour. But character, strength 
‘ will, mental quickness count more, and if 
anthropometry is to be useful to the State it 
must turn from these rusty old weapons, these 
measurements of stature and records of eye- 
colour, to more certain appreciation of bodily 
health and mental aptitude, to what we term 
vigorimetry and to psychometry.’ ’’—M. C. 
Shorley. 


ALCOHOL AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. Ed- 
ay L. Collis and Thomas Oliver. Brit. Med. 
Jour., Aug. 12, 1922, 2, No. 3215, 244-248, 
251-252.—A diseussion of this subject which 
ook place at the annual meeting of the Brit- 
1 Medical Association, in July, was opened 

y Professor Collis. 

Taking industrial efficiency to mean the 
| irrying on of productive labor with a mini- 
mum expenditure of energy, whether such 

physical or mental, or be represented by 
an equivalent in wages or by the money ex- 
pended on raw material or nécessary plant, 
Or. Collis defined the subject for discussion 
'o be whether the consumption of alcohol ex- 

is any influence upon these factors, and if 
in what direction. He distinguished be- 
veen convivial and industrial drinking, but 
ated his ease under the latter heading, at 
same time widening its scope to cover 
rking while the system contains alcohol, 
respective of whether the alcohol is intro- 
ced during or before working hours. 
bodily aetivities he divided into reflex and 
itional. Study of the reflexes displayed 
‘Ohol as a drug which depresses, and while 
re was a want of direct evidence that the 
wing of the reflexes interfered with indus- 
al efficieney, indirect evidence was found 
accident oeceurrence. He mentioned the 
itionship of an inereased azcident § inci- 
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dence to pay-day when drinking facilities are 
unrestricted, and the disappearance of the 
marked features of this relationship with re- 
stricted measures and particularly with pro- 
hibition. He quoted Dr. Vernon’s experi- 
ences with munition workers, before and dur- 
ing the period of restriction on the sale of 
alcohol, and also gave various American fig- 
ures showing the effect of prohibition. 

Dr. Collis stated that no definite evidence 
had been acquired, under industrial condi- 
tions, of the effect of alcohol upon the ef- 
ficiency of volitional acts, but that laboratory 
research had provided certain definite infor- 
mation. He quoted the work of Rivers, Mel- 
lanby, Vernon, and of MeDougall and Smith, 
to show that aleohol is not a source of energy 
for muscular contraction, that it interferes 
with neuromuscular co-ordination, and that it 
has a nareotie influence on power of judg- 
ment and discrimination. Evidence from in- 
dustrial experience in this country appeared 
to be confined to the apparent influence of 
alcoholic indulgence during the week-end in 
bringing about lost time on Mondays—evi- 
dence which was supported by American ex- 
perience before prohibition. He again quoted 
American experience to show increases of out- 
put following upon prohibition. <A_ great 
cause of lost etficieney is labor turnover, but 
there appeared to be no reliable evidence of 
the effect of aleohol consumption upon this. 
He considers that industrial efficiency is in- 
terfered with by the habit of spending upon 
drink money which should be used for pur- 
chasing food. The lower the social seale, the 
gvreater the proportion of income spent on 
aleohol—a fact which means that normal la- 
borers who particularly require energy-pro- 
dueing food are not likely to get the proper 
quantity. He summed up the position as fol- 
lows: 


1. Aleohol is a drug. possessing energy 
which the body can use, but probably not for 
muscular work. 

2. Aleohol interferes adversely with reflex 
acts and neuromuscular co-ordination. 
The higher the concentration in which it is 
consumed the more pronounced is the effect. 


3. Alcoholic habits vary with the industry, 
and where they are most pronounced time- 
keeping is most irregular. 


4. Industrial accidents are inereased by 
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the consumption of aleohol even though in 
moderate amounts. 

d. There is no evidence, either experimen- 
tal or practical, that alcohol is advantageous 
to industrial efficiency, but there is mueh evi- 
dence that it is harmful. 

6. Prohibition in America appears to be as- 
sociated with greatly improved industrial ef- 
ficiency, whether measured by accident fre- 
quency, lost time, or output. 

Sir Thomas Oliver, in an extremely useful 
contribution to the discussion, expressed a 
very definite belief that during the past fifty 
years all classes of society in the country have 
been marching toward sobriety. Employment 
generally, certain trade processes particularly, 
and also the amount of wages paid—all have 
an important bearing upon industrial drink- 
ing habits; it was his opinion that the estab- 
lishment of works canteens had done much 
toward solving the problem. He thought that 
each industry should attempt to solve the 
question for itself. He quoted figures which 
showed that in a coal mine in South Wales 
the teetotal miners sent to bank 100 tons of 
coal for every seventy-two sent up by miners 
who indulged too freely in alcohol; also that 
in an electrical engineering works in the 
south of England, where all the employees 
were abstainers, absenteeism averaged only 
0.5 per cent. and the accident claims but 8 
per cent. of the premiums paid; whereas in 
workshops accident claims generally formed 
66 per cent. of the premiums paid. 

Sir George B. Hunter, of the shipbuilding 
firm of Swan, Ilunter and Richardson, had 
given Dr. Oliver a statement of the compara- 
tive number of hours worked by riveters who 
were abstainers and riveters who were known 
to be unsteady. The investigation extended 
over three weeks and included overtime. The 
average number of hours worked per week 
by six total abstainers was 67, 62, 61, 70, 70, 
and 55, and by four men who were known to 
be unsteady, 45, 51, 43, and 29. The number 
of hours worked overtime by the first six was 
14, 11, 6, 16, 17, and 6; and by the latter four 
16, 10, 3, and 3. No man could do his best, 
or even any reliable work, after the free use 
of aleohol.——W. F. Dearden. 


How Correcr SEATING AFFECTS MANUFAC- 
TURING Prorits. IJrving Salomon. Indust. 
Management, June, 1922, 63, No. 6, 326-556. 


The importance of the problem of seating li 
in its relation to fatigue; and fatigue in tury, 
is closely related to production. Many firms 
do not yet realize that the problem of factory 
seating is an individual problem, and that, to 
be correct, a chair or stool must be adapte:| 
to an individual. 

There are four elements in the construction 
of seating: height, seat, back rest, and foo: 
rest, the specifications of which are depend 
ent upon the machine or bench and the nature 
of the operation. 

The first consideration in seating is the con- 
struction of a bench. Its height should de- 
pend upon the stature of the worker and his 
relation to the bench or working surface. The 
most satisfactory seats (as specified in Special 
Bulletin No. 104 of the Department of Labor 
of New York) are slightly saddle-shaped and 
about 16 inches wide. For most work, a seat 
12% to 1314 inches in depth, with the front 
14 inch to 1 ineh higher than the back, is suit 
able. In some operations performed at high 














benches, the round wooden seats have been 
found to be fairly satisfactory, but these 
should not be less than 141% inches in diame- 
ter. For some types of work a revolving seat 
is good, 

Practically every investigation has led to 
the recommendation of backs or back rests on 
stools as well as on chairs. 

Workers should never be obliged to let 
their legs dangle or to wind them around the 
legs of the stools. The foot rest (when the 
chair is somewhat over 18 inehes high, thie 
average operator cannot put his feet well on 
the floor) should be 10 inches or more from 
front to back and wide enough to hold bot! 
feet. A rail or a ledge is not sufficient. 

The ‘‘sitting-standing prineiple’’ has _ re- 
ceived but little attention from manufactur: 
ers as a whole until recently. This means tlic 
arrangement of working equipment, partic 
larly the seats, so that a given operation may 
be done equally well, sitting or standing. 
Practically everything that has been written 
on industrial seating approves of this varia: 
tion principle, and it is probably one of tie 
most direct means of promoting increased pro 
duetion. 

The article contains fifteen figures show! 
types of seating, and equipment, correct a: 
ineorrect.—G. E. Partridge. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


WOMEN IN GEORGIA INDUsSTRIEs. U. 8. Dept. 
Labor, Women’s Bur., Bull. No. 22, 1922, pp. 
.9-—The surveys reported were made in the 
periods from May 28 to July 15, 1920, and 
‘rom February 15 to April 15, 1921. The 
‘irst was made in Atlanta, the second extend- 


ed over the remainder of the state of Georgia ; 


n the sixteen cities and towns included, there 
were in all 131 establishments employing 
9.900 women and girls. 

It was found that 64.5 per cent. of the 
women were employed ten hours or more 
daily, and only 12.7 per cent. worked less 
than nine hours. ‘Thirty per cent. of the 
vomen had a luneh period of thirty minutes, 
and the same number were found to have one 
hour. Median weekly earnings of white wom- 
en were $12.20, of negro women $6.20. 

Workroom conditions reported for 122 
plants were as follows: overcrowded and un- 
tidy workrooms in 39 plants; cleaning ar- 
rangements unsatisfactory in 954; natural 
lighting inadequate in 22; and artificial light- 
ing inadequate or badly placed in 74; seats 
either insufficient in number, or makeshift, in 
98 places; hazards such as unenclosed over- 
head belts, unguarded wheels, and set screws, 
unguarded elevator shafts, in 53 plants; fire 
hazards in more than one-half the establish- 
ments; common drinking cups or none in 8&1; 
vashing facilities unsatisfactory in 98 plants, 
and lacking in 9; toilets insufficient in num- 
ber in 59, and, in 10, men and women using 
the same toilets. In 101 establishments there 
were no lunch rooms; in 95, no rest rooms; 1n 
78, no cloakrooms; in 49, no first-aid equip- 
ment.—G. E. Partridge. 


(iitp LABOR AND THE Work or MOTHERS 
IN OYSTER AND SHRIMP CANNING COMMUNI- 
VIES ON THE GuLF Coast. Viola I. Paradise. 
U.S. Dept. Labor, Children’s Bur., Pub. No. 
JS, 1922, pp. 114.—The Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor made 
an investigation of the conditions under which 
mothers and children work in nine communi- 
ties in Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida. In 
all, 425 families with 1,350 children under 16 
vears of age were included in the study. The 
work that was investigated consisted largely 
of shueking oysters and peeling or picking 
shrimps. Of the children from 10 to 15 vears, 


25 per cent. were illiterate; and of 649 chil- 
dren from 7 to 13 years of age, 41 per cent. 
did not attend school. ° 

Most of the cannery work is wet and dirty 
and is done in eold, damp drafty sheds, the 
workers standing among the empty oyster 
shells or shrimp hulls. There are also certain 
hazards; cuts are frequent and an acid in the 
head of the shrimp so affects the hands that 
many persons can work only a few days at a 
time, and are then obliged to rest to allow the 
hands to heal. 

Earnings are low, and workers who are im- 
ported during the seasons are housed in so- 
ealled camps which usually are long, low 
frame buildings, poorly constructed, offering 
a minimum of privacy, sanitation, and pro- 
tection against the weather. Serious difficul- 
ties are met by families having young children 
whose mothers work. The work is irregular 
and the canneries are situated in isolated 
places making any enforcement of a child- 
labor law difficult. Hours of work are long 
and the rates of pay are arbitrary. 

The conditions in this industry are de- 
seribed in detail in the report, which includes 
tabulated data concerning the employment 
of children, housing, ete., and several illustra- 
tions showing processes and conditions. There 
is an appendix containing the child-labor and 
compulsory education legislation in effect in 
Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1919. 

No investigation has been made to deter- 
mine whether the federal child-labor tax law. 
imposing a 10 per cent. tax on canneries, mills, 
factories and workshops that employ chil- 
dren under 14 years of age, or children be- 
tween 14 and 16 years for more than eight 
hours a day or before 6 A. M. or after 7 P. M. 
has had the effect of eliminating the young- 
er workers in the industry studied. No steps 
have been taken by this legislation toward 
providing necessary schools and lengthening 
the short terms that prevail in some places. 
Special provision is needed to solve the prob- 
lem of the children of migratory families, 
since neither the community whence they 
come nor the one in which they live tempo- 
rarily feels responsible for their edueation 
and welfare.—G. E. Partridge. 
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AcciDENT Hazarp oF WoRKING CHILDREN. 
U. S. Bur. Labor Statis., Month. Labor 
Rev., June, 1922, 14, No. 6, 149-150.—The Sta- 
tistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, of March, 1922, showed 
that among the policy holders of the com- 
pany there were 199 fatal accidents among 
working boys between the ages of 13 and 17, 
in 1921, 43 of which resulted directly from 
the work in which the boys were engaged. A 
recent study in a textile mill in Connecticut 
showed that of 1,164 accidents in which the 
ages of the workers were known, more than 
one-fourth occurred among employees under 
20 years of age, although this group included 
only 15 per cent. of the number employed. 
In Massachusetts, there were 1,691 industrial 
accidents to children under 16 years of age 
in 1919 to 1920, 10 of which were fatal, and 
a larger proportion resulted in total disabili- 
ty than in the ease of older workers. During 
the past four years there were 4,663 indus- 
trial accidents to children under 16 years of 
age in Pennsylvania, 10 of which were fatal. 
During these years there were in all 59 fatal 
accidents to children of 16 and 17 years, 
although the law prohibits the employment of 
minors under 18 years of age in extrahazard- 


OuUS occupations. 


There is a necessity for proper vocationa 
guidance and better supervision of childre: 
at work, but notwithstanding many safety de- 
vices and safety campaigns the high percen 
tage of injuries among boys and girls remains. 
It is suggested, therefore, that young peopl 
lack the qualities of attention, concentration 
and earefulness that insure safety in indus 
try ; the natural carelessness of children, thei: 
adventurousness, lack of muscular control, ir- 
responsibility, and love of play are important 
factors in the high accident rate prevailing 
among them. There is a need, for these rea 
sons, for strengthening these laws by specify- 
ing and increasing the list of occupations that 
are regarded as hazardous, and by raising 
the age at which children may be allowed to 
enter industry.—G. E. Partridge. 


HeautH EXAMINATION OF WoRKING CHIL 
DREN. Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., June 1, 
1922, 186, No. 22, 744-745.—The Department 
of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts is 
publishing a form for use in the examination 
of children applying for employment certifi 
‘ates. The form is less detailed than the one 
recommended by the Children’s Bureau. A 
copy of this form is printed.—B. Cohen. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINA. 
TION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Tue Work oF THE AMERICAN Bakers Asso- 
CIATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SANITARY 
CobE FoR THE LBAkinG INpustTrRY. Harry E. 
Barnard. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, June, 1922, 
12, No. 6, 494.—Within the last few years the 
food industries have come to apppreciate the 
value and importance of sanitation. At the 
last convention of the American Bakers Asso- 
clation a new constitution was unanimously 
adopted. The purposes of the association were 
set out in part as follows: 

‘*Section 1. The development of the baking 
industry by increasing the use of commercial- 
lv baked products. 

‘“(a) By securing wider application by 
bakers of improved methods and advanced 
baking practice. 

‘‘(b) By edueation within the industry, to 
raise the standard of sanitation and trade 
practices, and to promote the use of whole- 


some ingredients and the production of pro- 
ducts possessing the greatest possible food 
values. 

‘“(¢) By encouraging proper, and discour- 
aging improper legislation, and obtaining rep- 
resentation for the industry in all matters 
before federal and state bodies and consum-. 
ers. 

‘“(d) By promoting intelligent understand. 
ing on the part of the public in relation to the 
operating methods and practices of the trade. 

‘One of the purposes of the Association is 
the certification of member bakeries, and the 
requirements prior to certification are ex 
plicit. They read as follows: 


LOCATION AND CONSTRUCTION OF PLANT 


‘“]. Every bakery shall conform to the re- 
quirements of the sanitary codes or other 




















. yatutory provisions and regulations of the 
' ‘ate, county, and city in which it is situated, 
vith respect to its location and construction, 
oakery equipment, operating methods, and 
health of employees. 

‘‘9. Every bakery shall, in any event, con- 
| orm to the following specific requirements 
| vhich the Association deems essential: 


: ‘‘(q~) The bakery shall be so located that 
lrainage to sewers is adequate and that the 
basement and floors are not subject to re- 


: urring or foreseeable flooding. 

‘“(b) It shall not be located adjacent to 
onditions or industries which are inimical 
‘o the production of wholesome bread. 

‘‘(e) It shall have convenient toilet rooms, 
| separate and apart from the room or rooms 

vhere materials and doughs are .kept and 
prepared, or where baked products are stored 
or handled. 

‘“(d) Adequate and convenient wash rooms 
and toilet rooms shall be provided with soap. 
running water, and clean towels, maintained 
in a sanitary condition. 

‘(eé) Rooms shall also be provided for 
changing and hanging wearing § apparel, 
separate and apart from the production, 
storage, and sales rooms. 

‘“(f) The bakery shall be properly pro- 
tected from flies. 

‘“(q) The bakery shall have _ suitable 
‘quipment for handling raw materials, doughs 
and finished products in a eleanly and sani- 
tary manner. 

‘“(h) There shall be sufficient ventilation 
and light provided to insure the health of the 
employees and the wholesomeness of the 
bakery products, free from excessive heat, 
‘umes, dust and other conditions inimical to 
such health or wholesomeness. 


OPERATING METHODS 


‘“(7) The floors, walls, and eeilings of 
every bakery, the equipment used in the pre- 
naration or handling of bakery products, or 
‘heir ingredients, and the vehicles, boxes, 
baskets and other receptacles in which bakery 
products are stored, handled or transported, 
hall be kept in a clean and sanitary condi- 
ion, free from all contaminating matter. 

‘‘(7) All bakery products and their in- 
credients shali be stored, handled, transported 
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and kept in such a manner as to protect 
them from spoilage, contamination and un- 
wholesomeness. 

‘‘(k) All workmen and employees, while 
engaged in the manufacture of bakery pro- 
ducts, shall be clothed with external garments 
of washable material which shall be used for 
that purpose only, and these garments shall 
be kept clean. 

‘‘(1) The smoking, snuffing and chewing 
of tobacco shall be prohibited in the rooms 
of the bakery where the materials and doughs 
are kept and prepared, or where the baked 
produets are stored or handled. 

‘‘(m) No animals or fowls shall be kept 
in or permitted to enter the bakery rooms 
where the materials and doughs are kept and 
prepared or where the baked products are 
stored or handled. 


HEALTH OF EMPLOYEES 


‘(n) No person affected with any econ- 
tagious, infectious, or other disease, or physi- 
cal ailment, which may render such 
employment detrimental to the public health, 
shall work in a bakery or handle any of the 
products therein or delivered therefrom. 
Kreedom of bakery employees from any such 
diseases shall be evidenced by a certificate of 
medical examination, such examination to be 
made at least annually. 

‘*(0) No person who has had typhoid 
fever shall be employed in any bakery until 
adequate clinical examination has proven the 
applicant free from typhoid baeilli. 

“The Code of Ethies reads in part as 
follows: 

“1. I recognize my duty to the American 
home to be to make my product of highest 
food value at lowest cost. 

‘9. | believe that the rendering of honest 
and efficient service on the part of my em- 
ployees deserves fair consideration and that 
they should receive a fair return for their 
labor and be enabled to enjoy healthful sur- 
roundings, both physically and morally. I 
recognize a man’s inherent right to work 
with freedom of conviction, without  pre- 
judice, and I will expect only an honest day’s 
work and thoughtful consideration of our 
mutual interests and obligations. 


% 
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). | will use no materials or ingredients 
other than those of known purity and whole- 
someness in the manufacture of my products. 
“6. IL will at all times adhere rigidly to 
the truth in all my advertising. 
all times as clean and sanitary as is humanly 
possible, and welcome publie inspection at all 
times. I shall expeet of my employees what 
the public has a right to expect of me, that we 
keep ourselves morally and physically clean. 
‘*At least half of the entire bread produc- 
tion of the country, outside of the supply 
baked in the home, comes from the sanitary 
plants of Association members.’’— H. F. 
Smyth. 


Kconomic VALUE OF MAINTAINING CLEAN 
WINDOWS AND LigutTInG Fixtures. New York 
State Dept. Labor, Bull. No. 112, June, 1922, 
pp. 15.—The industrial loss from obstruetion 
of illumination is to be considered as a practi- 
eal problem; the cleaning of windows, of light 
bulbs, reflectors, globes and diffusers of arti- 
ficial illuminating systems 1s considered as 
necessary as the sweeping of floors and the 
oiling of machinery. In cities where much 
soft coal is consumed, or where numerous 
chimneys exist, from which volumes of flue 
dust are ejected, and in places where dust or 
fibers are released in the processes of work, 
heavy deposits may be made on window panes, 
greatly reducing their transparency. The 
cleaning of windows with water, rags, chamois 
skins, brushes, and rubber serapers is widely 
practiced. The materials generally used are 
soap and water, but they must be used proper- 
lv. ‘‘There is a field for the pefson who 
can improve present day methods of cleaning 
lighting glassware, in respect to the kind of 
cloth or device to use, the cleaning compound 
and the possibility of saving labor.’’ 


i. I will keep my plant and premises at 


The methods of cleaning used by three 
firms, showing ways of economical cleaning 
and of reducing hazards, are given, and there 
is a brief discussion of the effect of walls, ceii- 
ings, machinery, ete., on light. There are 
seven photographie illustrations and a photo. 
metric chart.—G. E. Partridge. 


EFFICIENCY OF VARIOUS KINDs OF VENTILA. 
TING Ducts. (.-E. A. Winslow and Leonard 
Greenburg. U. S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. 
Health Rep., July 28, 1922, 37, No. 30, 1829. 
1859.—This is a study of the uniformity of 
air distribution attained with ventilating ducis 
of various designs. The British Departmental 
Committee on Ventilation of Factories and 
Workshops (1907) is convinced that the most 
important factor is the use of slanting branch 
ducts to the main ventilating duct for secur 
ing greatest evenness of exhaust or discharge 
of air. In the present investigation, it was 
found that without exception branch ducts 
gave better results than lateral ports. With 
either branch duets or lateral ports, an 
untapered main duct gave better results than 
a tapered one. When other conditions were 
equal, plenum ventilation was more even than 
exhaust ventilation. 

In order to secure the most even distribu 
tion, ventilating systems, on either the plenum 
or exhaust plan, should be construeted with 
slanting branch duets, the question as_ to 
whether the main duct should be tapered or 
untapered, being decided by the relative cost 
of labor and materials involved. Reasonably 
good distribution ean be economically effected 
with an untapered duct which discharges or 
exhausts through lateral ports. A tapered duc! 
discharging through lateral ports is likely to 
give rise to serious irregularity in distribu 
tion.—B. Cohen. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


Two INVESTIGATIONS IN| PoTTERS’ SHOPS. 
I]. M. Vernon, assisted by T. Bedford. Indust. 
Fatigue Researeh Board, Report No. 18. 
lis Majesty’s Stationery Offiee, London, 
1922, pp. 74.—( Review by author.) Part 1 of 
this Report, by TI. M. Vernon and T. Bed- 
ford, is referred to in the article section of 


THIS JOURNAL, 4, page 318. In Part 2, Dr 
Vernon diseusses the efficiency of various 
types of potters’ drying stoves, with a viev 
to determining whether the overheating 0! 
the shops, a condition produced by most 0 
the types of stove in use, is unavoidable. ht 


most of the stoves, there is a rapid current 0° 




















elatively cool air passing inwards from the 
hop through the lower part of the doorway 
» entrance, and a current of relatively hot 
jy passing outwards into the shop through 
he upper part of the doorway. At some in- 
rmediate position, the ‘‘neutral point,’’ air 
oes neither in nor out, but ascends verti- 
ally, owing to the heat rising from the bed 
* steam pipes on the floor of the stove. The 
veloeity of these air currents was measured 
hy means of the kata-thermometer, and their 


direetion was tested by smoke paper. 


It is generally assumed that the back draft 
ir is laden with moisture, derived from the 
drying ware in the stoves. Numerous hy- 
vrometer observations showed that though the 
absolute amount of moisture in the outflowing 
air was greater than that in the inflowing 
air, the relative humidity of the air, or the 
degree of saturation with moisture, was very 
much less, owing to its high temperature. In 
fact, the drying power of the outflowing air, 
which is approximately indicated by the dif- 
ference between its wet bulb and its dry bulb 
temperature, is usually about three times 
vreater than that of the inflowing air. Again, 
it is generally assumed that the air in pot- 
ters’ shops is very moist, because of the back 
draft air from the stoves and the masses of 
wet clay in the shops, but this is not so. Ow- 
ing to its high temperature, the degree of 
saturation of the air in the shops is no greater 
than the degree of saturation of the outside 
air at the same temperature. This was proved 
by many hundreds of hygrometer observa- 
tions, inside and outside the shops. 

Pottery manufacturers have always been 
iinecertain as to whether, in the drying of ware 
of moderate size, it is better to have a rapid 
current of warm air, or a slow current of 
considerably hotter air. Both on theoreti- 
‘al grounds and as the result of actual experi- 
ment, it is concluded that high temperature 

the chief requisite. For instance, let us 

ippose that one volume of air, on passing 
om shop to stove, is heated from 60° to 
‘00° FF. or alternatively four volumes of air 

e heated from 60° to 70°. It is ealeulated 

iat the drying power of the air at 100°, in 

far as it depends on temperature, is four 
mes greater than at 70°; in so far as it de- 
nds on increased velocity, however, the dry- 

x power of the air at 70° would probably 
only 25 per cent. greater than at 100 
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Of the various types of ‘‘dobbin’’ stoves 
examined, none were found to be efficient, in 
the sense that they not only dried the ware 
well, but at the same time allowed compara- 
tively little of their heat to pass back into 
the shops. Some of the ‘‘chamber’’ stoves 
were quite efficient as long as their doors were 
kept closed, but many of them had such bad- 
ly fitting doors, or the doors were so fre- 
quently kept open, that they could not be 
ealled efficient. The ‘‘draw-out’’ stoves, in 
which sections containing hundreds of hot 
moulds and ware were drawn out from the 
stove as they were wanted, were not efficient, 
as these sections gave off large amounts of 
heat to the shop. ‘‘Cabinet’’ stoves, as long 
as they were kept closed, were very efficient ; 
but best of all were the ‘‘mangle-type’’ 
stoves, in which the ware was inserted on 
shelves near the bottom of the stove, and as- 
cended gradually to the top near the vertical 
steam pipes. Then it descended, and by the 
time it had returned to the opening below, it 
had lost nearly all its heat. 

Many of the stoves examined had no strue- 
tural ventilation provided, but it was found 
that the back draft air from these unventi- 
lated stoves was not more saturated with 
moisture than that flowing from the venti- 
lated stoves. The reason is that the presence 
of steam pipes on the floor of a stove auto- 
matically insures a good circulation of air. In 
unventilated stoves the whole of this air 
passes into the shop, but even in well-venti- 
lated stoves usually over half of it passes 
back. Much ean be done to reduce the back 
draft from chamber stoves by taking more 
care to keep the doors closed, while the 
draft from dobbin stoves can be diminished 
by blocking the gaps at the sides and top of 
the dobbins. It would be best of all to in- 
stall cabinet and mangle-type stoves, and 
have an independent system for warming the 
shops, instead of depending upon the hot air 
derived from the stoves, as under present 
conditions. 


An INQuIRY INTO LABOR TURNOVER. Con- 
DUCTED ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF INbustrRIAL Psycnonocy. Jour. 


Nat. Inst. Indust. Psyehol., 1922, 1, 
103-107. (of 172 workers engaged at a 
factory in one year, 121 left. Of these, 


eightv-eight left of their own accord, four. 
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teen were dismissed for unsatisfactory work, 
ten for reduction of the staff, and nine for 
‘Other reasons. If those dismissed for unsatis- 
factory work and for reduction of the staff 
are excluded, the labor turnover works out at 
105 per cent. per annum. All the workers 
engaged were fairly expert, but it was found 
ae that their output was about 20 per cent. below 
the average when they were first employed, 
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and it did not reach a steady value for twen 
ty weeks. It was calculated that the poten- 
tial average output lost per worker leaviny 
corresponded to eleven days’ work. In addi- 
tion to this direct loss of output there were 
indirect losses from spoiled work, waste of 
foremen’s time in giving special supervision. 
extra clerical labor involved, and other 
eauses.—H. M. Vernon. 





INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


Kssays on ViraL Statistics. J. 8S. Falk. 
Pub. Health Nurse, June, 1922, 14, No. 6, 299- 
| 310.—The registration of deaths is of great 
| legal and commercial importance for several 
reasons. Adequate statisties for the whole of 
the United States are not yet available, for 
the entire country is not ineluded in the reg- 
istration area and, besides, there are various 
deficiencies in the reports. Kven in ecommuni- 
ties having up-to-date statistical laws and of- 
fices, the deaths are not all registered, and, re- 
garding cause of death, inaccuracy of certifi- 
cation is very great. The accuracy of diagno- 
sis is Shown to range all the way from 95 per 
eent. in diabetes mellitus to 16 per cent. in 
acute nephritis. Age, place of residence, and 
occupation are commonly given inaccurately 
and an intentional misstatement of the cause 
of death sometimes occurs. 

Tables are presented showing death rates 
for the registration areas of the United States 
for the years from 1900 to 1920, and for 
foreign and leading eities. 
Rates for urban and rural population, for 
white and colored persons, native born and 
foreign; age periods; sex; occupation; and 
dates are given, and some of the sources of 


some eountries 


misconception in the use of raw statistics are 
shown. 


Statistics in nineteen occupations given by 
the Metropolitan Life Insuranee Company for 
1911-19138, for example, show the average age 
of bookkeepers at death to be 36.5, the lowest 





in the list, and of farmers and farm laborers, 
58.5; but it does not follow that bookkeeping 
tends to shorten life. Proportionate mortali- 
ty figures for occupations are apt to be mis- 
leading, since a low death rate may only in- 
dicate in a particular case that the deaths 
from other causes are unusually high. 

A table showing the death rates from pul- 
monary tuberculosis in the United States reg- 
istration area for 1900, although uncorrected 
concerning the ages of persons employed, 
shows what the real situation is with regard 
to the relation between tuberculosis and oc- 
cupation : 


Deaths fron 
Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis 
per 100,000 
Persons 10 
Years of Ag 


Occupation and Over 


Marble and stone cutters............ 540.5 
Cigar-makers, tobacco workers...... 476.9 
Compositors, printers and pressmen.. 435.9 
og: eee ere re ee rr 430.8 
Bookkeepers, clerks and copyists.... 398.0 
Laborers (not agricultural)......... 370.7 
Bete COO THs 06.6 0 5:0:6: 46.00 cee sens 236.7 
Steam railroad employees........... 129.8 
CD ee CREAN SERED ESOC ERS 123.5 
Miners and quarrymen.............. 120.9 
Farmers, planters and farm laborers. 111.7 
Lumbermen and raftsmen........... 107.1 
Bankers, brokers and officials of com- 

SO was x 66604404 6 OES SON USES ESS 92.1 


—G. E. Partridge. 
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postuM. Nat. Indust. Conference Board, 
Special Rep. No. 22, June, 1922, pp. 98.— 
The National Industrial Conference Board 
has issued for the Conference Board of 
Physicians in Industry a report on the work 
of the physician in industry. This report is 
in the form of a symposium, contributed to 
by seventeen members of the Conference 
board of Physicians, whose experience en- 
titles them to speak with authority. 

In this symposium are discussed many of 
the problems encountered in medical work in 
industry. Each author has contributed from 
his experience, and the collective experience 
of this group forms a source of information, 
rich in suggestion and fact, which should do 
much to identify and clarify the work of the 
physician in industry and to establish it as 
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dustrial organization. 

Each writer has discussed his subject from 
his own viewpoint, and while the Conference 
Board of Physicians as a whole endorses 
these views, all controversial statements are 
personal opinions of the writers. The value 
of the work of the physician from the view- 
point of the industrial manager is discussed 
in the concluding chapter. 

Among the questions discussed are physi- 
cal examinations; training for first-aid; den 
tal work in industry; the definition of the 
physician in industry and his relation to 
community problems; tuberculosis and heart 
disease among industrial workers; the rela- 
tion of the physician in industry to the vari- 
ous applications of workmen’s compensation 
laws, with special reference to hernia, eye in- 
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juries, back injuries and occupational dis- 
eases; and rehabilitation of the industrially 
handicapped. 

This symposium brings together in concise 
form the present-day information regarding 
medical work in industry and makes avail- 
able, in language readily understood by the 
layman, and particularly the industrial man- 
ager, the principal features of this form of 
industrial activitv.—I. L. Reetor. 


FACTORS DEeETERMINING THE LENGTH OF 
WorK Day. Reynold A. Spaeth. Nation’s 
Health, Aug. lo, 1922, 4, No. 8, 488-490.— 
The striking fact about the figures respect. 
ing the length of day as related to output is 
the great disparity between the percentage 
reduction in hours and the change in pro- 
duction. In general it may be said that the 
ehance of reducing hours without redueing 
output is directly dependent upon the per- 
centage of human energy expenditure in any 
particular process. In automatie and semi- 
automatic machine processes the optimum 
point lies between a nine-hour and ten-hour 
day. As work becomes heavier with a longer 
handling time the optimum shifts toward the 
shorter day of seven or eight hours. Machine 
emplovees can be worked ten hours a day 
profitably to the employer, and, as far as set- 
entific methods have determined, in most 
eases without physical injury to themselves, 
but whether this should be done or not is an- 
other matter. 

‘The physical aspects of the work-day prob- 
lem involve, in the last analysis, the discovery 
of the most efficient relation between work 


periods with their resulting fatigue and rest. 
There are, also, mental factors: If an organ- 
ization is to be effective there must be at 
work subtle psychical factors involving both 
incentives to work and the mutual attitude of 
men and management. There are two groups 
of stimuli that urge men to work: necessity, 
and an internal urge, less understood in the 
craftsman than in the professional worker. 
It is possible to emphasize the former when 
the employer class can apply compulsion, but 
it is necessary also to release and make oper- 
ative the internal compulsion which is analo- 
gous to the internal drive that stimulates the 
professional man. The variability of human 
beings must be considered; and considering 
this, it is probable that some kind of task 
system is better than fixed hours. If em- 
ployers will try to develop the enormous 
source of compulsion from within, the work- 
day problem will have lost much of its pres- 
ent seriousness.—G. E. Partridge. 


Wuat InpiA Is Domina apoutr Factory 
WorkING ConpiTions. Abstracted from The 
Times (Trade Supplement), London, in Fae- 
tory, July, 1922, 29, No. 1, 76-78—A new 
factory provision in India prohibits very 
humid atmospheric conditions. An inspector 
is given authority to compel the repair of 
buildings or machinery which are in a con- 
dition dangerous to human life or safety. 
There is prohibition pertaining to the em- 
ployment of women and children in factories. 
Rest hours are touched upon, at least one 
day in ten being for rest. Other general pro- 
visions are made.—M. C. Hamblet. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


A HererororE UNKNOWN OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASE IN THE Rope INpdustry. Franz 
Kazda. Zentribl. f. Gewerbehyg., May, 1922, 
LO, No. 5, 140-142.—A rope maker who had 
to swing a heavy knife with his right hand 
developed a large mass on the left thoracic 
wall. This was composed of connective tis- 
sues, developing after he began this work. 
There was a history of peptie uleer, followed 
by symptoms of pyloric stenosis. Operation 
confirmed the diagnoses, and a gastro-enter- 
ostomy gave relief. The trauma of the strain 


on the thoracie wall from swinging the heavy 
knife suddenly is thought to have caused un- 
due motion of the stomach about the pylorus 
as a fixed point, with resulting irritation and 
predisposition to ulcer formation—E. L. 
Sevringhaus. 


CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


OccUPATIONAL NEURITIS OF GLAss POLISH- 
ERS. Ludwig Teleky. Klin. Wehnschr., July 
22, 1922, 1, No. 30, 1507-1509.—The author 
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discusses the various forms of occupational 
neuritis according to origin, as physical, 
toxic, or mixed. After referring to the litera- 
ture he discusses changes and especially pa- 
ralysis caused by pressure on the ulnar nerve 
at the epicondyle of the humerus. He re- 
ports a series of eight cases in cut-glass work- 
ers. The symptoms varied from numbness 
and weakness of the fingers to paralysis and 
atrophy of the interosseous muscles in the 
ulnar region, and in one ease the flexor carpi 
ulnaris was atrophied. He considers that on 
account of its relative insolubility the lead 
in the glass can be ignored; and that the 
causative factor is pressure. The workers 
lean on their elbows to steady their work and 
many show eallus formation. The left arm 
is usually held steadier and is more often af- 
fected. The prognosis of the paralysis is 
eventually good, but the early paresthesia 
should be considered a warning, and protec- 
tive measures should be taken. He discusses 
the physical therapy of the condition, and 
suggests that wider recognition of its occur- 
rence will prevent mistakes in diagnosis. 
Treatment for syphilis had been erroneously 
given to one of his patients.—J. W. S. Brady. 


CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 


Heart DISEASE IN INpustry. W. Irving 
Clark, Jr. Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., 
July 1, 1922, 187, No. 1, 21-23—A summary 
is given of observations at the Norton Com- 
pany, manufacturers of abrasives, grinding 
wheels and grinding wheel machinery. At- 
tention is direeted to Dublin’s review indi- 
cating that about 2 per cent. of all workers 
are liable to interruption of steady work, 
etc., because of heart disease. In industrial 
work, the most frequent heart lesion found 
is chronie mitral insufficiency without stene- 
sis; and next in frequency is aortic insuffi- 
cleney with mitral incompetence. 

The average number of employees during 
1920 at the Norton Company was 3,200; the 
number of records reviewed, 8.100; the num- 
ber of cases of heart disease, 76; the percent- 
age of employees having heart disease, 0.95; 
the number of persons with heart disease ap- 
iiving for work but rejected, 4. 

It is interesting to note that the number 

- workers with heart disease is about one- 
uf the usual number in industry. This 
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may be due not so much to exclusion be- 
cause of examination as to the fact that the 
eardiae worker tends to find his level. That 
is, the percentage employed in sedentary oc- 
cupations ought to be higher.—B. Cohen. 


THe Heart Disease PROBLEM IN INDUS- 
try. Paul D. White. Nation’s Health, Sept. 
15, 1922, 4, No. 9, 553-556.—There is no such 
complete entity as industrial heart disease. 
Cardiae symptoms and signs in the industrial 
worker are the result almost invariably of 
nervous fatigue or effort syndrome, or of 
damage by rheumatic fever, syphilis, arterio- 
sclerosis, high blood pressure, or hyperthy- 
roidism, and rarely result from accidents 
such as wounds to the heart, a blow on the 
chest, or unusual physical strain. 

Accidents may involve the heart in three 
ways: (a) immediate reflex cardiae disturb- 
ances from injury to other parts of the body; 
(b) effort syndrome following accidents, par- 
ticularly severe ones, in nervous people; (c) 
actual injury to the heart resulting from 
penetrating wounds of the heart and great 
vessels, from crushing injuries to the chest, 
blows, or falls causing rupture of ventricular 
or auricular wall, of the aorta, or of the 
valve cusps, or, finally, from rupture of the 
valves, the ventricle, or of an aortic aneurism 
from sudden violent effort. 

Industry has to deal with the true heart 
disease type of disorder and with the func- 
tional disorder type. Thousands of persons 
with functional disorders have been classified 
as cardiae cripples and denied work. It is 
for industry, with proper protection to it- 
self, to find suitable, not too exciting work 
for these individuals.—K. R. Drinker. 


OCCURRENCE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF Sys- 
ToLIC MurMurs IN Heauruy INDIVIDUALS. 
D. C. Parmenter. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
June 3, 1922, 78, No. 22, 1680-1682.—As a 
member of the Department of Hygiene of 
Harvard College the author has been inter- 
ested in the question of functional heart mur- 
murs, 

In 1919 to 1920 it was found that of 
eighty-four men entering athletic competi- 
tion about 10 per cent. had functional mur- 
murs in the pulmonie area. The murmur 
was systolic in time, not transmitted, and 
usually heard loudest in the recumbent posi- 
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tion. ‘‘All men were subjected to the follow- 
ing test. The heart sounds were ausculted 
with the subjects in an erect position with the 
breath exhaled for perhaps twenty seconds. 
The same was done with the subjects in a 
recumbent position. The 10 per cent. men- 
tioned above, or eight men who already had 
such murmurs, showed a definite increase in 
the volume of sound by reason of this pro- 
cedure. Twenty-five, or 30 per cent. of the 
eighty-four men, were found to have no mur- 
murs of any sort under these conditions. The 
remaining fiftv-one men, about 60 per cent. 
of the men examined, showed a definite mur- 
mur, systolic in time, in the pulmonic area. 
This made fifty-nine men, or 70 per cent. of 
those examined in this manner, who had a 
systolic murmur. No apical or precordial 
murmurs could be produced by this method, 
the pulmonie area being the only place where 
any could be heard. In all cases this artifi- 
cially produced murmur was loudest in the 
recumbent position.’’ 

In 1920 to 1921 similar examinations were 
earried out for 506 men comprising all can- 
didates for athletie teams in the University. 
Ten per cent. of these men had murmurs on 
the first auseultation, and in 56 per cent. a 
murmur was brought out by the procedure 
deseribed above. ‘The individuals so detected 
were kept under observation, but not restrict- 
ed in activity. The results of this manage- 
ment are indicated in the author’s conelu- 


s1ONS., 


1. The systolic murmur in the pulmonie 
area, even in an individual with unstable 
blood pressure and other signs which might 
disturb a physician, is a physiologic phe- 
nomenon which is yet to be explained. 


2. Such murmurs need not bar men of 
the college age from strenuous exercise un- 
der some strain. 

3. Exercise under these conditions has 
seemed to improve rather than harm the 
health of these men, and has served at the 
same time to demonstrate that they are not 
quite so efficient physically as those without 
demonstrable or producible murmurs. 

4. The consideration of these murmurs 
may be a step toward determining in ad- 
vance a man’s functional efficiency in meet- 
ing competition, not only in athleties, but 
perhaps in life in general.—C. K. Drinker. 


Tue Heart IN TUBERCULOSIS. G. A. 
Stephens. Tuberele, Oct., 1922, 4, No. 1, 
7-13.—While discussing the immediate sub- 
ject of his paper, the author puts forward 
the suggestion that the ‘‘pulse-heart time 
ratio’’ gives some indication of the reserve 
power of the heart. His observations were 
made on men employed before furnaces, and 
he holds that the nearer the pulse beat is to 
the first sound of the heart, the more useful 
is the heart. The point is also made that for 
a heart to beat more quickly during heavy 
labor, the perieardial fluid which lubricates 
its surface should increase in amount. The 
ideas seem suggestive but they are not clearly 
or fully expounded.—E. ‘L. Collis. 





THe INCOMPETENT HEART AND INDUSTRIAL 
AccwENT. William H. Holmes. Nation’s 
Health, Mareh 15, 1922, 4, No. 3, 160-162.— 
The wide latitude of reaction possessed by 
the normal heart and the readiness with 
which it reeuperates from fatigue leads to 
the belief that fatigue alone does not cause 
failure of a normal heart; the diseased heart 
may show signs of decompensation following 
causes which may appear trivial. The dis- 
covery of cardiac disease need not debar a 
man from employment, but should constitute 
a reason for placing him in a position where 
this disability will not be increased. 

Despite the numerous ways in which 
trauma may affect a heart, the common 
causes of cardiac disease must be sought 
elsewhere. Injury may act as a contributing 
eause of cardiae failure in the presence of 
known ecardiae failure. A negative history 
is of no value in determining whether dis- 
ease existed prior to the trauma. A positive 
history revealing symptoms of rheumatism, 
chorea, ete., on the other hand, may be ex- 
tremely suggestive of preexisting cardiac dis 
ease. Certain pathological conditions must 
be definitely excluded before attributing car 
diac disease to an aecident.—L. A. Shaw. 


MENTAL 


I EEBLE-MINDED WOMEN IN NEW YorK IN 
pUSTRIES. Edith ITilles. Nation’s Health, Ma) 
15, 1922, 4, No. 5, 287-289.—The introduction 
of the feebleminded into industry must bi 
considered from the standpoint of the welfare 
of the workers, of those with whom they are 

















associated, and of the publie at large. The 
moron is happiest when provided with agree- 
able and monotonous work, and experiments 
that are being made by a knitting mill com- 
pany show that the employment of feeble- 
minded girls in industry under proper con- 
ditions is practical. In this ease the girls live 
in a colony under supervision and are pro- 
tected in various ways. The writer concludes, 
however, that it is a grave question whether 
the state should adopt a permanent policy of 
placing workers, known to be subnormal, in 
private industries to compete with a suppos- 
edly normal group.—G. E. Partridge. 


THe PROBLEM OF THE Mentau Misrir iN 
[InpusTRY. George K. Pratt. Ment. Hyg., July, 
1922, 6, No. 3, 526-538.—The work of the 
neuropsychiatric corps in the late war is re- 
viewed as an introduction to similar work 
that might well be incorporated in the mental 
hygiene of industry. In the army examina- 
tions men were selected for the first time in 
the history of the world for qualities other 
than a sturdy physique and a strong right 
arm. In other words, the intellectual and emo- 
tional factors were considered equally import- 
ant. The success of this application of psychi- 
atry to choosing soldiers is now well known. 

The mental misfit in industry may create as 
much of a problem as in the army. The im- 
portant point is to look on workers as indivi- 
duals, not to lump them as man-power. Mod- 
ern industry should not look upon its per- 
sonnel as so many ‘‘hands,’’ but as so many 
hands plus minds, nerves, instincts, and emo- 
tions. Individual study ean be used in vari- 
ous ways: in the first place, subnormal in- 
dividuals ean be picked out and put at work 
tor which they are well fitted. There are cer- 
tain jobs at which they do better than people 
of superior intellect, for example, the monot- 
onous running of automatic machines in large 
lactories. 

A more difficult problem is that of the psy- 
choneuroties. These are people with poorly 
valanced emotional equipments, and vary 
‘rom men who are merely ‘‘touchy,’’ to those 
agitators and chronie ‘‘kickers’’ who border 
on being psychotie. 

The problem of the development of psy- 

oses among men already employed is dis- 

‘sed, as, for example, general paresis, pre 


iture arteriosclerosis, and dementia prae 
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cox. It is pointed out that in order to avoid 
dissatisfaction and friction we must not only 
weed out these pathological employees but 
also place the normal workmen properly, so 
that they will not develop unrest and resent- 
ment.—Stanley Cobb. ‘ 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


PULMONARY ASPIRATION OF PARTICULATE 
MatrerR, NORMALLY AND DURING ANESTHESIA. 
H.J. Corper. Jour. Am, Med. Assn., June 17, 
1922, 78, No. 24, 1858-1862.—The author sum- 
marizes this article as follows: 

The immediate intrapulmonary  distribu- 
tion of inhaled particulate matter (smoke or 
soot) differs from that of the inspiration or 
aspiration of particulate matter suspended 
in fluids (India ink). The former is found 
heaped up at the points of bifurcation of the 
air passages or on any prominent projections, 
as seen in the histologic seetions, with rela- 
tively little being retained in the alveoli ; while 
the inspired fluid quickly reaches the alveolh, 
where the insoluble particles of it are re- 
tained for a comparatively long time by the 
trap-like action of these terminal air vesicles. 
While the inhaled particles are fairly uni- 
formly distributed throughout the entire 
lung, the inspired or aspirated fluid is irreg- 
ularly distributed, and its location is deter- 
mined to a great extent by posture. The pul- 
monary inspiration or aspiration of fluids 
after nose instillation oceurs readily in dogs 
and rabbits under ether anesthesia, and in 
the horizontal posture with the head shghtly 
elevated. The inspired fluid is confined to 
the upper lobes of the lungs and to the side 
on which the animal lay, while without an- 
esthetic, repeated nose instillations are usu- 
ally unsuccessful in this posture. In the ver- 
tical posture, however, the inspiration of 
fluids into the lungs is easily attained in rab- 
bits, but less so in dogs, without anesthetie, 
the fluid being found mainly in the lower 
lobes. The postural distribution can be im- 
itated in an artificial chest, indicating that it 
is determined by mechanical means, gravity 
and inspiration or aspiration. By utilizing 
the postural data, right or left side. upper 
lobe pulmonary tuberculosis, possessing many 


of the characteristies of the disease in man as 


to location, the formation of pleural adhe- 


sions. tissue granulation and neerosis. can be 
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reproduced in dogs, by the nasal instillation 
of suspensions of tuberele bacilli while the 
animal is under ether anesthesia and lying on 


the right or the left side during the opera- 
tion.—K. R. Drinker. 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


BLOOD TRANSFUSION IN ILLUMINATING GAS 
PoIsoninc. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., June 24, 
1922, 75, No. 25, 1977.—Dr. de Harven re- 
cently presented to the Société Clinique des 
Hopitaux de Bruxelles an interesting case of 
earbon monoxide poisoning cured by ‘blood 
transfusion. The patient was in a serious 
eondition and the intoxication was character- 
ized by convulsions occurring every ten min- 
utes, superficial respiration, impalpable pulse, 
and hazy cornea. There was no resorption 
after injection of a considerable quantity of 
saline with epinephrine. Three hundred and 
fifty cubie centimeters of blood were with- 
drawn from the radial artery and a trans- 
fusion of citrated blood was performed. The 
effect was excellent. The pulse became pal- 
pable; the arterial pressure rose, and the next 
day it was normal. The following day, the 
patient was conscious.—K. R. Drinker. 


EFFECTS OF INTRATRACHEAL MEDICATION ON 
Gas BurRNs or THE ResprRATORY TrActT. La- 
fayette Page. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., July 22, 
1922, 79, No. 4, 259-261.—This article is sum- 
marized by the author as follows: 

1. Intratracheal medication is clearly in- 
dicated in all forms of inflammation of the 
lower respiratory tract resulting from the 
caustic action of poison gases. It should he 
used as early as possible after gassing, for 
the purpose of relieving the first symptoms of 
pain and asphyxia and reducing the extent 
of secondary infection, by facilitating drain- 
age of the trachea and bronchi and rendering 
the passages as sterile as possible, through 
the antiseptic properties of the oil solutions. 

2. This method of treatment shortens the 
process of suppuration in the secondary 
stage by aiding the lung reflexes, in expelling 
the necrotic membranes and products of in- 
flammation, and in healing the ulcerated sur- 
faces, thus relieving the strain on the nerve 
eenters and checking the cough and spasmodic 
efforts to expel the débris; and thus improy- 


ing oxidation, diminishing toxie absorption 
and affording rest to the whole organism. 
3. Through shortening the healing process, 
the permanent damage to the pulmonary 
mechanism is lessened, there is less surface 
denuded of epithelium, less scar formation, 
less peribronchial thickening and, conse- 
quently, less tendeney to chronic bronchitis 
and predisposition to tuberculous infection, 
4. We are convinced from our observations 
and experience in using this treatment, be- 
fore, during and since the war, that all forms 
of laryngitis, bronchitis, bronchiectasis and 
asthma, with all the different kinds of dis- 
tressing coughs and spasms associated with 
these affections, are more quickly and effectu- 
ally relieved by this form of treatment, and 
its use is urged in this elass of disorders 


THe Errect of GASOLINE FUMES ON Dis- 
PENSARY ATTENDANCE AND OUTPUT IN A 
Group oF WorKErRs. Octavius M. Spencer. 
U. S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. Health Rep., 
Sept. 22, 1922, 37, No. 38, 2291-2307.—A 
thorough survey is reported of the working 
conditions of twenty-two persons operating 
coupon-canecelling machines. The operators 
showed a very high dispensary attendance rate 
in comparison with a control group. This was 
due to exposure to fumes of gasoline used in 
cleaning stamps and belts in the cancelling 
machines. The poisoning from the gasoline 
fumes was of a mild chronie type. Substi- 
tution of kerosene perfumed with anise oil, 
in the place of gasoline, caused a lower sick- 
ness rate and increased production. 


Two Cases or Zinc Potsonine. Rk. Engels- 
mann. Deutsch. med. Wehnschr., Apri 14 
1922, 48, No. 15, 488-489.—The first case r 
ported was of non-industrial origin. 


The second ease was of a young man WwW! 
had operated an oxyacetylene or oxyhydr 
gen torch in dismantling a ship’s boiler. | 
cutting through the boiler plate he also h 























































to eut through a heavy sheet (Zinkoxyd- 
platte) presumably of zine (and not zine 
oxide). The ventilation of the room was 
poor so that fumes from the vaporized zine 
were inhaled and resulted in symptoms sim- 
ilar to those reported as Giessfieber. 


REPORT PRESENTED AT THE SUPERIOR CouN- 
cin OF Pusiic Hy@rene or FrRANcE. Rev. 
l’hyg., March, 1922, 44, No. 3, 255-261.— 
The eonelusions of the report are: 

The superior council of publie hygiene of 
France decrees: 

1. That, notwithstanding the vote of the 
International Labor Conference, the French 
limitations coneerning the use of white lead 
continue to be rigorously enforced; 

2. That the provisions of article 79 of the 
Code of Labor, concerning the prohibition 
of the use of white lead in the painting of 
ships, be extended to the painting of vehicles 
of all sorts —M. C. Hamblet. 


EXPERIMENTAL PLUMBISM: THERAPEUTIC 
EFFICIENCY OF SOME AGENTS AND COMPARA- 
rive Toxtciry or OtTuerR Merarts. P. J. 
Hanzlik, Mary MelIntyre, and Elizabeth 
Presho. Proce. Soe. Exper. Biol. and Med., 
Jan. 18, 1922, 19, No. 4, 192-193.—Experi- 
mental chronie lead poisoning was produced 
by feeding metallic lead bullets to pigeons. 
Death oecurred in an average of twenty-one 
days. ‘The lethal dose of lead was 0.16 gm. 
per kilo; the concentration found in the tis- 
sues was about 0.075 per cent.; and the cur- 
rent of lead varied between U.01 to 0.02 gm. 
per kilo per day. There was a marked loss 
of body-weight which began at the end of 
from two to four days and was coincident 
with a marked loss of appetite. 

Beneficial influence was obtained in the 
advance of the disease by administration of 
sodium iodide in the food and water, and 
magnesium sulphate and calcium sulphide in 
the food. 

Lead salts and other metals were not nearly 

toxie as lead itself.—J. C. Aub. 





A New Cast or MANGANESE POISONING 
virii MANGANESE STUTTERING IN A WORKER 
MANGANESE Dioxipe. Heinrich Embden. 
Veutsech. med. Wehnschr., April 7, 1922, 48, 
No. 14, 472.—Since the discovery by Embden 
1962) of manganese poisoning in workers 
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in manganese dioxide, health regulations pro- 
mulgated by the police have caused manga- 
nese poisoning to disappear in Hamburg. 
The new case now reported occurred in a 
46-year-old man, who had ground manganese 
dioxide since 1914. From 1915 to 1919 there 
was an interval when he was an infantryman 
in the war. Since then he has been busy at 
his trade. Until three months ago he was 
entirely healthy. Recently, instead of the 
South Russian ore which is no longer acces- 
sible, the much harder and more dirty Bra- 
zilian ore has been ground. 

His illness began about eight weeks ago. 
The first symptom was stuttering. Then 
came tremor of the hands, characteristic ‘‘ae- 
tion tremor,’’ especially when his hands were 
reaching up (washing his face). Then walk- 
ing became more difficult. There is now no 
vertigo, no headache, no retropulsion or pro- 
pulsion. Ile ean write only very badly. 
There is no irresistible laughing. ‘There is 
weakness of movement, especially mimicking 
movements. The oecurrence of stuttering as 
an organic symptom (as is the ease in chronic 
mereurial poisoning) brings forward the idea 
that among genuine stutterers, whom we are 
accustomed to regard as neurotics, there are 
perhaps coneealed a few organic eases. 
Whether or not manganese stuttering is a 
lenticular nucleus symptom, further observa- 
tion must show.—K. R. Drinker. 


Morpip DistuRBANCES DUE TO THE HAN- 
DLING OF CELLULOID. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
July 8, 1922, 79, No. 2, 146—Dr. IF. Heim, 
professor of industrial hygiene of the Con- 
servatoire National des Arts et Métiers, with 
the collaboration of Dr. E. Agasse-Lafont 
and Dr. A. Feil, examined, from a clinical 
and hematologic standpoint, women em- 
ployed in making small portable battery 
boxes of celluloid. They employed two sub- 
stances: celluloid powder, containing cam- 
phor, and very infiammable; and a sort of 
elue containing a mixture of equal parts of 
amyl acetate and acetone. The inquiry re- 
vealed one transitory clinical sign, headache, 
and a persistent and frequent hematologic 
symptom, eosinophilia. This cause of toxie 
eosinophilia is important; it resembles some- 
what benzene eosinophilia. This eosinophilia 
is interesting because it gives an almost in- 
dubitable proof of intoxication or, at least, 
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of a reaction to saturation of the organism 
hy fumes of aeetone and of amyl acetate. 
On the other hand, the lack of knowledge 
of this cause of eosinophilia might entail er- 
rors in diagnosis, as when a workman han- 
dling celluloid is clinieaily suspected of intes- 
tinal parasites or hydatid eyst, as the diag- 
nosis of these aifections is often based on the 
finding of eosinophilia.—K. R. Drinker. 


QUININE SICKNESS OF OCCUPATIONAL ORI- 
Gin. Llamoutier and Joannon. Rev. d’hyg., 
June, 1922, 44, No. 6, 521-532.—The author 
presents the report of a case of quinine 
poisoning which appeared in a man who 
worked in a chemical establishment prepar- 
ing the drug. After two wecks’ employment 
at various processes, including the handling 
of quinine bark and of powdered bark, and 
at the process whereby quinine sulphate is 
produced, edema of the eyelids was noted. 
Subsequently an itching erythematous erup- 
tion involved the neck, antecubital 
spaces, genitalia, and the upper third of the 


faee, 
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inner aspects of the thighs, associated with 
some edema and, on the face, with vesieula- 
tion. 

The blood showed a positive Wassermann 
reaction, a leukocytosis (18,000), and an 
eosinophilia (23 per ecent.). 

Under treatment with moist dressings of 
eau d’Alibour, with silver nitrate, zine oint- 
ment and ichthyol, and given a mild diet, 
the patient improved. 

The authors discuss the question of immu- 
nity and susceptibility to quinine and that 
of the eruption being of external or internal 
origin. They are of the opinion that cases 
of this nature are not essentially different 
from those originating in the ingestion of 
quinine therapeutically administered. It 
was possible in the factory visited to inhale 
and swallow quinine dust. There are pre. 
sented certain observations regarding a skin 
reaction to quinine of possible value in iden- 
tifying susceptible individuals. <A_ bibliog. 
raphy is appended.—Wade Wright. 





DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


The FELD SCRUBBER FOR CLEANING METAL- 


LURGICAL SMOKE. W. F'. Lamoreaur. Enein. 


and Mining Jour., 1922, 1138, 198.—This 
article contains a detailed account of large 
scale operations in the recovery of fume 


from a copper smelter, the primary object 
being the removal of solids from the fume 
so that the sulphur dioxide gas remaining 
ean be used as a source of clemental sulphur, 
and reeovered zine 
electrolytic zine. 


oxide van be used for 

From the point of view of industrial hy- 
eriene the article is of special interest because 
of the author’s clear, 
the wetting of the fine fume particles, and 
the failure of bag filters, eoke filters, and 


concise exposition of 


Cottrell precipitators to funetion on a prac- 
tical scale. lume recovered by the Cottrell 
preeipitators could not be wetted, except by 
previous vigcrous heating, beeause of a film 
of absorbed sulphur dioxide gas. 

With the Feld serubber an efficiency of 
95 per cent. in the removal of 
the fume. The cleaned gases were then passed 


was attained 


through incandescent coke, thus reducing the 


sulphur dioxide to sulphur in the gaseous 
state. ‘To recover the sulphur from this op- 
eration a second Feld serubber was installed 
which combined a convenient means of regu- 
lating the temperature and a method of col 
lecting the sulphur. ‘To show the difficulty 
in Wetting this sulphur fume the author 
states that it sometimes was in such a fine 
State of that it could be passed 
through eight thiecknessés of 
handkerchief linen. 
A theeretical 


division 
closely woven 
discussion of — electrica! 
charges on the fume and water particles, the 
numver of contacts between the fume and 
water, and the effects of valeney and electr! 
eal charges on the ability of finely divided 
solids to absorb are 
Philip Drinker. 


moisture discussed.— 


The InNpusrrRiAL TREATMENT or FUMES 
AND Dusty Gasus. W. #. Gibbs. Jour. Soe. 
Chem. Indust.. June 30. 1922. 41. No. 12. 


189T-196T —The subject is treated from th 


standpoint of colloid whieh 


chemistry in 
smokes, fumes, and dusty gases are regarded 


— 






























as the disperse systems in which the dis- 
persed substance is solid or liquid, and the 
dispersion medium air or other gases. 

It is shown that settling from air or gases 
in motion can be effected only in the case 
of particles larger than 10-* em. in diameter. 
Considering particles as spheres the author 
distinguishes three kinds of disperse systems: 
(a) dusts. having particles larger than 10-* 
em., which settle with increasing velocity in 
still air and do not diffuse; (b) clouds, hav- 
ing particles ranging in diameter from 10-° 
to 10-5 em., which settle at a constant velocity 
in still air according to Stokes’ law but do 
not diffuse; and (c) smokes, having particles 
ranging from 10-° to 10-* em. in diameter, 
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which do not settle at all in still air but 
diffuse fairly rapidly. 

Various common methods of separation of 
gas particles by settling are discussed. An 
excelient discussion of flocculation is in- 
eluded. Bag filtration is treated in the con- 
ventional manner. In washing methods, the 
ability of particles of sulphur trioxide and 
zine oxide to absorb moisture is discussed in 
the light of the present-day theory of an ad- 
sorbed film of gas around the particle. Elec- 
trostatie precipitation is treated from the 
standpoint of experience with the Cottrell 
precipitator. 

A bibliography of thirty-six references 1s 
included in the paper.—Philip Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


OCCUPATIONAL INFLUENCES IN ‘TUBERCU- 
Losis Rates. JI. A. Galdston. Nation’s 
Health, April 15, 1922, 4, No. 4, 226-227. — 
In the last ten years in New York City tu- 
bereulosis has been essentially a man’s dis- 
ease, the male mortality being twice as high 
as that for women. ‘The reason for this is 
that the great majority of trades which pre- 
dispose to tuberculosis are followed, almost 
exclusively, by men. 

Sinee conditions in industry are often the 
cause of the development of tuberculosis in 
the individual, the education formerly at- 
tempted in the home and in the school must 
now be taken to the workshop and factory, 
the office, the union meeting, and the ap- 
prentice school. The economist and sociolo- 
vist ean do his part in reducing the mortality 
from tubereulosis by efforts to shorten the 
hours of work, to increase wages to a living 
standard, and to lighten the fatigue of hard 
labor.—K. R. Drinker. 


TUBERCULOSIS AS AN OCCUPATIONAL DiIs- 
EASE. Robert T'. Legge. Nation’s Health, June 
15, 1922, 4, No. 6, 363-364.—In a recent 
number of the London Lancet Professor Ben- 
jamin Moore is said to have shown, in an 
article entitled ‘‘Factory Conditions and 
Vhthisis in Great Britain,’’ that urban em- 
ployment as distinet from urban housing 
conduees to inerease the prevalence of 
phthisis. It was found that up to the age 


of 20 both urban males and rural males are 
healthier than females, and in the ease of 
both sexes urban dwellers are healthier than 
those in the rural districts; that up to the 
age of 14 or 15, coincident with the usual 
beginning of employment in industry, the 
mortality of females is 50 per cent. greater 
than that of males; that there is more tu- 
berculosis among males than among females 
in the cities, the reverse being the case in the 
country. 

Tuberculosis in industry usually follows 
after a long period of exposure to debilitating 
conditions. The primary factors are over- 
strain, unhealthful surroundings, and close 
contact with operators already infected. In 
the dusty trades dust is the most important 
factor; metallic, mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal dusts are all bad. Other factors are the 
dangerous irritating and toxie fumes, ex- 
cessive humidity, dampness, extreme heat. 
cold and darkness. Fatigue due to strain 
and overwork, and alcoholism increase the 
risk of infection. Faulty posture, over- 
crowding, poor ventilation, improper food. 
and lack of proper rest are all contributing 
factors to the disease. 

The relation of tuberculosis to occupational 
conditions is definite, and it can be said that 
occupation is preeminently at fault. The 
greatest weapon possessed by society in the 
prevention of the disease is education. The 
public health nurse is a teacher in health 
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education, and it will be a happy day when 
every precinct has a publie health nurse who 
has made a survey of her district. 

Another important advancement made in 
recent years is the extension of nutrition 
work into industry. The benefits derived 
from the industrial restaurant have a direct 
influence in lessening tuberculosis by provid- 
ing clean wholesome food, properly prepared, 
and by affording relief of fatigue by relaxa- 
tion and change of air. The public health 
eenter will evolve into a greater and more 
adequate service for community needs and 
requirements. ‘Tuberculosis as an industrial 
disease must be charged to the employer, as 
far as the necessary means of prevention are 
neglected. Industrial responsibility does not 
end with the provision of mechanical exhaust, 
heating, and ventilating apparatus, but must 
extend to general interest in providing means 
of maintaining health.—-G. E. Partridge. 


PEPTONE IN THE TREATMENT OF ANTHRAX. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 26, 1922, 79, No. 
9) 755.—Drs. R. F. Vacearezza, F. F. Inda, 
and KR. Posse have published a paper on the 
treatment of human anthrax based on their 
experience in the infectious disease elinie of 
the school of medicine in Buenos Aires. They 
2O4 diseases: fifty-six with anti- 
anthrax serum Méndez, with a death rate of 
19.6 per ecent.; ninety-four cases with this 


treated 


serum plus other medication, with a death 
rate of 20.2 
with anti-anthrax bovine serum, with a death 
thirty cases with anti- 


per cent.: twenty-four cases 
rate of $8.3 per cent.; 
anthrax bovine serum plus other medication, 
with a death rate of 13.5 per eent.; fifteen 
eases With normal bovine serum, with a death 
rate of 20 per cent.; twenty-four cases with 
normal bovine serum plus other medication, 
with a death rate of 16.6 per cent.; and fifty- 
nine eases with peptone alone, with a death 
rate of 6.67 per cent. The average mortality 
was 15.8 per eent. The authors coneluded that 
while normal serum has no action expert- 
mentally, it has shown curative powers in 
human anthrax. 
to that of 


cular injections (from 10 to 20 e@.e. 


Its value is virtually equal 


immune serums. Peptone in mus- 


a day, 


10 per cent.) showed a therapeutie potency 


not inferior to anthrax serum. although 


naturally it has no specifie action. 
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TREATMENT OF ANTHRAX. R. F. Vacca- 
rezza, F. F. Inda and R. Posse. Abstracted 
as follows from Semana méd., June 1, 1922. 
1, No. 22, 865, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 
23, 1922, 79, No. 13, 1085.—This long study 
of hundreds of cases of anthrax treated by 
various methods asserts that normal beef 
serum proved as effectual as the specifie anti- 
serum, but that its action is merely that of 
protein therapy. Consequently, the beef 
serum can be substituted by some substance 
which does not sensitize, and does not induce 
serum sickness. Peptone seems best adapted 
for the purpose, and it proved so satisfactory 
that in the last six months it has been used 
exclusively in all eases, even those with 
septicemia. Nolf’s technic is followed: an 
intragluteal injection once or twice a day 
of 50 ¢.c. of a 5 per cent. solution of peptone: 
9 gm. of Witte’s peptone with 0.5 gm. of 
sodium chloride in 100 gm. of distilled water. 
The full data of forty-three cases thus treated 
are appended.—K. R. Drinker. 


THe ANTHRAX HAZARD IN PENNSYLVANIA 
TANNERIES. Jlenry F. Smyth. Am. Jour. 
Hyg., July, 1922, 2, No. 4, 346-867.—In 1921, 
upon the authority of the State Department 
of Labor of Pennsylvania, a survey of the 
entire tanning industry of that state was 
made in order to determine the hazard from 
anthrax in the handling of hides and skins. 
It was shown that anthrax is a 
menace to workers in the receiving, soaking 
and =- liming tanneries 
handling eattle hide and goat skins, and that 
certification is no infallible protection against 
the found in 
than half the goat skin tanneries sampled 


eonstant 


departments — of 


disease. Anthrax was more 
and cases were reported in 42 per cent. of 
the tanneries. In cattle hide tanneries, an- 
thrax has been found by culture in less than 
7 per cent., but cases have been reported 
Dry hides were 
found responsible for more cases than green 
and it is, therefore, 


mended that if dry skins and hides continu 


from almost 40 per cent. 


salted hides, recom 


to be imported, provision should be made for 
disinfecting them at one or more ports 0: 


entry by either the Schattenfroh or th 


Seymour-Jones method, if satisfactory to th 
tanners, and that the hides thus treated 
shipped to the tanneries in the wet salt stal 














Lime disinfectant, if used, should be with at 
least a 10 per cent. calcium oxide suspension 
from burnt lime for over twenty-four hours 
(a process which lessens risk but does not 
entirely eliminate it). The Seymour-Jones 
method is better than lime if it will give 
tannable skins, and the Schattenfroh salt 
and hydrochloric acid method is better than 
either. To diminish the lability of more or 
less permanent infestation of soak vats, ete., 
whitewash should be used on all wood, con- 
erete or metal work about store rooms, soak 
rooms, ete. 

Until tanneries cease to receive infected 
skins and hides they should be required to 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF 


INJURIES OF THE EYE AND THEIR LEGAL 
ApsupicaTIon. Viktor Hanke. Wien. klin. 
Wehnschr., Mareh 2, 1922, 35, No. 9, 199-203. 
—Injuries due to accidents in industry are 
discussed and defined. Clinical features are 
given in detail. The eye injuries may be 
divided as follows: 

{. Direct traumata of the eyeball. 
(a) Injuries due to dull objects. 
(b) Injuries due to sharp, pointed 
objects. 
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provide suitable wash fixtures and shower 
baths for their employees. Towels, overalls, 
and workshirts should be disinfected with 
formaldehyde vapor by the tanner before 
they are taken from the tannery. Work shoes 
should not be worn out of the tannery; shoes 
or boots of rubber and felt with wooden soles 
that could be disinfected would be best. A 
further study should be made of the proper 
disposal of wastes. No dry sweeping should 
be permitted in stock and store rooms. 

The May, 1922, issue of the WNation’s 
Health contains an article on this subject by 
the same author.—G. E. Partridge. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


(c) Thermal, chemical, or electri- 
eal injuries. 

il. Indirect traumata. 

Considerations regarding compensability 
of different types and degrees of eye injuries 
are given in extenso. The greatest ecompen- 
sation for loss of an eye is from 25 to 331/93 
per cent. of the maximum for eye injuries. 
According to qualification and age, the com- 
pensation for unilateral postoperative aphakia 
is from 15 to 20 per cent.—B. Cohen. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


A REMARKABLE SURGICAL SERVICE. Na- 
tion’s Health, Feb. 15, 1922, 4, No. 2, 104- 
106.-—-A surgical service giving, through cen- 
trally located clinies, full-time free treatment 
to workers all over the country who sustain 
industrial accidents, treatment rendered by 
highly specialized industrial surgeons, is the 
aim of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany in maintaining its chain of surgical dis- 
pensaries. 

In order to induce the injured workmen to 
vo to the elinie, the Liberty Mutual not only 
{fers the best of treatment but free treat- 
iment is given for the entire period of disa- 
bility. The aim of the medical department 

to shorten the period of disability and to 
estore the man’s earning capacity as soon as 

ossible. It is the policy of the company to 
iy for the treatment which will do away 
ith the man’s disability, rather than to pay 


the injured man compensation for a long pe- 
riod. 

During the last ten years treatment of in- 
jured employees has been wonderfully im- 
proved, the period of disability has been 
shortened, and the workmen have learned 
that the company’s aim is their aim. 


THe FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ORTHO- 
PEDIC, RECONSTRUCTION AND INDUSTRIAL SUR- 
GERY. ‘True Reauw Lessons or THE WorLD 
War. ff. Winnett Orr. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., July 22, 1922, 79, No. 4, 255-257.— 
This article discusses the lessons of value to 
orthopedic surgery learned from the war and 
the importance of their application to erip- 
ples both of society and of industry. The 
importance is stressed of immediate and 
proper splinting of fractures and of parts 
affected by infantile paralysis and of the 
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maintenance of immobilization of injured 
parts in proper relationship until healing oe- 
eurs. We have learned, moreover, from our 
war experience that ‘‘there are practically 
no limits to the possibilities of reestablish- 
ment of the individual by the educational 
and training development of original com- 
pensation or vicarious functions.’’ 


ComMON Foor TrRouBLES As INDUCED BY 
Suors. Ralph Bb. Bettman. Nation’s Health, 
April 15, 1922, 4, No. 4, 194-196.—Conditions 
which contribute to common foot troubles are 
the wearing of poorly fitted socks and stock- 
ings and of rubber overshoes which interfere 
with the natural evaporation of moisture 
from the foot. The main defects of poor 
shoes are leather which is too impermeable. 
high heels, improper ‘‘shank’’ or instep of 
the shoe, pointed toes, flaring of the shoe so 
that an ‘‘out-toeing’’ effect is produced, and 
a purposeful twist in the last so that the foot 
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is slightly rotated, lifting the outer margin 
upward and allowing the arch to drop a very 
small amount. 

The sequelae of poor shoes are corns, bun- 
ions, calluses, and metatarsalgia. Any of these 
abnormal conditions causes a voluntary or an 
involuntary effort to spare the part of the 
foot involved. This means an abnormal gait. 
speedy fatigue, and a consequent injury to 
the supporting mechanism of the arches 
which leads to the development of ‘‘weak 
foot’’—a term preferred by the author to 
that of flat foot. 

If recognized early, the great majority of 
weak feet can be remedied by removing the 
eause of the abnormal action. A well-fitting 
and well-constructed shoe will not only pre- 
vent the conditions deseribed, but will, in the 
majority of eases, cure them. The author 
eoncludes with an outline of the requirements 
of a properly constructed shoe.—K. R. 
Drinker. 








NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


The Errecr or INpustry uPpon ALCOHOL- 
ISM. Hdgar L. Collis. World’s Health, July, 
1922, 3, No. 7, 324-330.—This interesting 
paper deals with the part which modern in- 
dustrial life has played, not only in creating 
a desire for aleoholiec beverages when condi- 
work are unfavorable, but 
tendencies when 


tions of also in 


limiting alcoholie oecupa- 
tion raises the social position of the worker. 
The main points brought out are contained 
in the author’s summary: 

The development of modern industry saw 
a marked inerease in the consumption of al- 
coholie beverages. 

The regular drive of work eontinued for 
long hours, the increase in activity demand- 
ed, the custom of paying wages before rest 
periods, the oecasional occurrence of too sud- 
den a rise in wages, have among other things 
contributed to this inerease. 

On the other hand, improved health and 
wealth with general social uplift, shorter 


hours of toil, provision of facilities for tak- 
ing food during working hours, and of facili- 
ties for personal hygiene, are all industrial 
influences tending to eradicate inebriety. 


Koop oF Factory WORKERS IN SWEDEN. 
E. Abramson. Abstracted as follows from 
Hygiea, Stockholm, May 31, 1922, 84, No. 10. 
395, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., July 22, 1922. 
79, No. 4, 338.—The conditions are compared 
of workers who eat at home and those eating 
at the free common dining room supported 
by a eertain factory owner. ‘The calories 
actually consumed, the differences with age, 
sex and work, the expense per capita, etc.. 
are considered. Fourteen tables give data 
for comparative research in this line. 


PosTuRE AND FatiavE. Theresa Wolfson. 
Abstracted as follows from Survey, April 5, 
1922, in Jour. Personnel Res., June, 1922, 1. 
No. 2, 95.—A diseussion of a survey of thi 
conditions of seating, illumination and ven 
tilation in the ladies’ garment shops in New 
York City. The survey was made by th 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control of the in- 
dustry as a preliminary to the inauguration 
of an intensive campaign for improvemen! 
of posture. One of the most serious condi 
tions found was the use of a motley assor' 
ment of chairs and benches ill-adapted, fo! 














the most part, to the stature of the worker. 
The Board hopes to create an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the seating problem in the 
industry and to convince employers that 
elimination of a great amount of fatigue 
through the proper handling of this problem 
is quite as much a matter of good business 
as the installation of modern machines. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN NOISE AND 
FaTIGUE. Henry J. Spooner. Nation’s 
Health, March 15, 1922, 4, No. 3, 156-159.— 
Manufacturers and business men should real- 
ize that noise prevention and reduction are a 
paying proposition, for noise in its ecumula- 
tive effects probably represents one of the 
most active causes of fatigue and is, there- 
fore, a source of economic waste. The causes 
of sounds and noises arising in city streets, 
factories, and workshops, are analyzed and 
their remedies discussed.—L. A. Shaw. 


Tne YEAR’s PROGRESS IN THE REDUCTION 
or Nore. Henry J. Spooner. Nation’s 
Health, June 15, 1922, 4, No. 6, 368-369.—A 
standard lmit of permissible noise, beyond 
which it should be considered a publie nuis- 
ance, 1s now made practicable by recent im- 
provements effected by A. M. Low in his 
audiometer. Machinery that is practically 
noiseless ean be devised for almost every pur- 
pose. Helical gears, spiral bevel gears, ete.., 
which if mounted on shafts of sufficient stiff- 
ness are silent running, should be used. The 
program should now be: (1) scientific de- 
sign from the standpoint of noise, substi- 
tuting pressure for impact wherever prac- 
ticable; (2) aecurate construction and effi- 
cient Iubrieation; (3) observant efficient 
maintenance. 
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The article contains a detailed description 
of Low’s audiometer and of the new vibrome- 
ter—G. E. Partridge. 


Fatigu—E Errects As MEASURED BY SUGAR 
CONTENT OF Buoop. Buford J. Johnson. 
Abstracted from Comparative Psychol., April, 
1922, 2, No. 2, 155-171, in Jour. Personnel 
Res., July, 1922, 1, No. 3, 152.—This experi- 
ment was performed for the purpose of 
studying changes in the sugar content of the 
blood of ehildren as related to different kinds 
and amounts of activity. Eight subjects. 
four boys and four girls (selected because of 
a relatively low resistance to physical fatigue 
and the fact that they expended a high de- 
gree of effort for such scores as they obtained 
in their psycho-physical examination) were 
used throughout the experiment. 

Tests for eo-ordination, discrimination, 
memory for digits, and substitution were 
made. It was impossible to get definite stand- 
ards as to the normal sugar content of blood 
for the ages considered because of the vari- 
ability found in the same individuals in the 
preliminary examinations. The results ob- 
tained after the test series also showed a high 
degree of variability. A child might show a 
relatively high sugar content before exercise 
and then either a slight or marked increase 
or even a slight decrease after exercise. The 
author believes that, although conclusions 
as to the influence of the kinds and amounts 
of activities upon the sugar content of the 
blood would be unwarranted by the data, the 
experiment indicates, nevertheless, a method 
of investigation that may clarify the con- 
cepts of fatigue and lead to a reformulation 
of the factors involved in fatigue effects. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WoRKING MOTHER. 
1. Lowise McIlroy. Nation’s Health, March 
15, 1922, 4, No. 3, 182-135.—Acecording to the 
Sex Disability Act, a woman must not be 
penalized because of her sex. As long as a 
woman does her work satisfactorily her pri- 
vate life should be just as little the concern 
' her employer as that of a man. Notwith- 

anding this act and the morale which it 
uplies, there is a tendency in England today 


to debar women from employment upon mar- 
riage. In dismissing married women from 
work the industries must lose many highly 
skilled laborers, and at the same time destroy 
the incentive of women workers as a whole 
to become skilled laborers. The injustice and 
hardship brought about by dismissal in the 
face of economie stress and financial diffieul- 
ties may be very severe. The strain and anx- 
lety involved in making ends meet may be 
















just bearable if a woman ean retain her pro- 
fession or trade. 

During pregnaney, work, if not harmful 
in its effects, should be continued. In the 
event that full-time work seems to be detri- 
mental, then the work must be graded to meet 
the temporarily reduced eapacity. Reduced 
remuneration should be supplemented by a 
maternity endowment fund contributed by 
the state—L. A. Shaw. 





OccUPATIONS OF CHILDREN. Fourteenth 
Census of the United States Population: 1920. 
U.S. Dept. Commerce, Bur. Census, 1922.— 
The total number of children from 10 to 15 
years of age engaged in gainful oceupations 
in the United States was, in 1920, 1,060,858, 
comprising 714,248 boys and 346,610 girls. 
The boys reported as gainfully occupied con- 
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stituted 11.3 per cent. of the total of 6,294,985 
boys aged from 10 to 15 years, and the girls 
0.6 per cent. of the 6,207,597 girls within the 
same age limits. The total number of chil- 
dren gainfully oceupied was only slightly 
more than half as large in 1920 as in 1910, 
the decrease being 46.7 per cent. The gain- 
fully oceupied children reported as engaged 
in agriculture, forestry and animal hus- 
bandry numbered 647,309, and those em- 
ployed in manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries, 185,337. These two groups econsti- 
tuted 61 and 17.5 per cent., respectively, and 
together embraced nearly four-fifths of the 
total number of gainfully oeeupied children. 
The textile industries employed 54,649 chil- 
dren, or nearly three-tenths of the total num- 
ber reported for manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries generally.—K. R. Drinker. 


MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 


HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


The Score or INpustrRiAL MeEpIcINE. D., 
Glen Smith. Indust. Management, June, 1922, 
63, No. 6, 8370.—The writer thinks that the 
practice of industrial medicine includes seven 
ehief funetions: pre-employment physical and 
mental examination; periodic examination of 
employees; the activities of the hospital or 
dispensary; the prevention of occupational 
diseases and of infectious and contagious dis- 
eases; the sanitary and hygienie supervision 
of the plant; educational activities, and re- 
search. 

The pre-employment examination properly 
separates men into three classes: those who 
prove to be mentally and physically fitted for 
any employment they choose or can obtain; 
those who must be placed subject to certain 
limitations; those physically or mentally unfit 
for any employment. 

Emergency hospitals, where accidents and 
acute illnesses of all kinds are given only first 
treatment, waste space and money, and they 
should be replaced by the complete and well- 
The industrial 
dispensary should be equipped for the proper 


equipped dispensary service. 


diagnosis and treatment of all minor and am- 
bulatory surgical accident cases of company 
responsibility and of all minor surgieal and 
CaANSCS of 


medical personal responsibility in 


order that employees may be kept at their 


work until they can conveniently consult pri- 
vate physicians; and for the purpose of seeur- 
ing records of facts for protection against 
these personal conditions, which occasionally 
are brought forward as claims. 

Ninety per cent. of the activities of indus- 
trial medicine are aimed at prevention, and 
every industrial medical service should de- 
velop a satisfactory system of guarding em- 
ployees against diseases as well as accidents. 


KEEPING THE HUMAN MACHINERY OFF THE 
ScrRAP Pine. Edward 8S. Cowdrick. Indust. 
Management, June, 1922, 63, No. 6, 324-325. 
—The writer argues that it is as important to 
industry to conserve the human factor as it is 
to conserve machinery. The physical condi- 
tion of a worker and the factors that affect it 
are proper subjects for close consideration. 

Health conservation, as here 
starts with the physical examination. 
Thorough examinations at stated intervals— 
eondueted by competent internists—and care- 
fully recorded findings are essential. Purely 
phvsieal ailments may produce mental or tem 


discussed. 





peramental lapses which may be very cost]; 
to industry. A high salaried executive ma) 


pass months during which, on account of 


loss of physical or mental vigor, his servic 
are worth only a fraction of what they cos! 



















































The necessity of understanding and conserv- 
ing the physical and mental health of men is, 
therefore, apparent if such loss is to be 
avoided.—G. E. Partridge. 


MEDICAL SERVICES AVAILABLE FOR NATIVES 
ON THE RAND Mines. M. M. Pam. Lancet, 
June 10, 1922, 202, No. 5,154, 1,174-1,175.— 
The account given of medical services avail- 
able for natives on the Rand Mines borders 
on the ideal, an ideal seldom attainable. Na- 
tives, recruited from their villages, undergo 
not only thorough medical examination upon 
reaching Johannesburg, but they are treated 
for vermin, their heads and bodies are shaved, 
and their clothes are baked. They are given 
pneumococcal vaccine and are weighed at the 
time of employment and every succeeding 
month. Medical officers are attached to each 
mine or group of mines; there are dressing 
stations with attendants in charge; ambu- 
lances connect with central hospitals of two 
hundred or more beds. These hospitals have 
ample opportunity for bacteriological and 
chemical work with the South African In- 
stitute for Medical Research. | 

The nursing is carried out by trained white 
matrons and sisters, with colored probation- 
ers; when the latter are well trained they per- 
form routine work excellently. Native 
‘‘boys’’ act as ward attendants, orderlies, and 
interpreters. On returning home, patients 
who have not fully recovered pass to the care 
of the medical officer at the nearest recruiting 
station. 

The organization is effective in action as 
well as on paper, and on the whole, the min- 


ing natives on the Rand are well cared for and 
treated.—E. L. Collis. 





COOPERATIVE MepicaL AID FoR INJURED 
WorRKMEN. Homer D. Dudley. Nation’s 
Health, April 15, 1922, 4, No. 4, 231-233.— 
The Industrial Service Bureau of the Kings 
County (Washington) Medical Society was 
organized to co-ordinate two plans devised 
for rendering relief to injured workmen un- 
der the Medical Aid Act: one plan permit- 
ting industrial plants to enter into contract 
with individual physicians to furnish medi- 
cal service; the other plan giving the injured 
employee the free service of a physician. 
This bureau, backed by the medical society, 
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makes contracts with employers to render 
medical and surgical service, discharges its 
obligations to injured workmen satisfactori- 
ly, permitting them free choice of a physician 
if they desire it, and at the same time appor- 
tions the work fairly among the members of 
the society. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
service which the bureau renders: (1) A 
twenty-four hour service through a telephone 
exchange with five trunk lines employing 
three operators; (2) a choice of any physi- 
cian from the bureau’s list of doctors elassi- 
fied as to their specialties; (3) in the event 
that the doctor chosen is not immediately 
available, an emergency service is furnished 
and the physician selected by the injured 
workman subsequently takes charge of the 
ease; if no preference is expressed, the bu- 
reau furnishes a doctor from a rotating list 
of physicians who have agreed to be on eall 
for that day; (4) a fully equipped first-aid 
station with a graduate nurse in charge in 
each plant or neighboring group of plants 
employing 1,000 or more workmen; (5) con- 
sultation is furnished in all serious cases, 
eonsultation when requested, and consulta- 
tion covering the various specialties when- 
ever indicated; (6) first-aid cabinets with 
free lectures weekly to designated first-aid 
men in the various industrial plants; (7) 
free ambulance and hospital care when need- 
ed; (&) private nurses and private hospital 
rooms in serious cases when advised by the 
attending physician.—K. R. Drinker. 


VALUE OF COMPARATIVE REcoRDs IN INDUS- 
try. Robert BE. Andrews. Nation’s Health, 
June 15, 1922, 4, No. 6, 361-362.—There ap- 
pear to be as yet no accepted standards by 
which the medical departments of two estab- 
lishments working along similar lines may 
classify their risks, accidents, illnesses, lost 
time, and industrial hazards. The motive for 
carrying on surveys has been selfish, with 
little or no thought about the help which 
they might bring to industry in general, or 
even to their type of industry in particular. 
Standardization in keeping and publishing 
results is necessary, for, in order to obtain 
the greatest value from medical investiga- 
tions, it is essential to compare them with 


others. 
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The writer has been developing a tentative 
plan for such standardization of records, 
using the International List of Causes of 
Death, making analysis by the Hollerith 


punch card and by a _ punch ecard of the 
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Findex System. A sample ecard is displayed, 
and the code is given for disease classifica- 
tion, accident causes, accident types, oecupa- 
tion, nationality, sex status, and absenteeism. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


THE **‘ PSYcHosIS’’ or INDUSTRY. Frank M. 
Harris. Indust. Management, July, 1922, 
64, No. 1, 18-23.—The writer thinks the prin- 
ciples of psycho-analysis may be applied to 
the urgent problems arising from the present 
industrial conflict. A state of mental ill- 
health exists in the collective mind of indus- 
try, and this psychosis is the result of a con- 
flict between wish and fact. There are 
thwarted desires on the part of both labor and 
‘apital that require repeated repression, re- 
sulting in dejection and discontent which 
lower the resistance of the industrial body 
and inerease its susceptibility to various kinds 
of attack. 

The cure is to be found in co-operative 
ownership which substitutes parallelism of in- 
terest for opposition of interest. Co-opera- 
tive ownership replaces the inherent feeling 
of drudgery with personal enthusiasm for the 
work; and replaces the contention for ecollee- 
tive bargaining of employees with the ecollee- 
tive ballot-power of the employee stock-hold- 
er. Co-operative ownership, however, is not 
a system that must be rejected or accepted 


intact. It is a movement toward an ideal—a 


movement toward individualizing and hnu- 
manizing industry.—G. E. Partridge. 

TESTS FOR CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS. Cyril 
Burt. Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., 1922. 


1, 79-81.—The author applied a number of 
tests to a small group of experienced and in- 
eorrelated 
the rank obtained in the tests with that sup- 
plied by the supervisor: (1 


telligent shorthand typists, and 


for general of- 
fice efficiency, (2) for efficiency in typewrit- 
ing, and (3) for efficiency in shorthand. The 
correlation coefficients high, that be- 
tween general office efficiency, as estimated by 


were 


the supervisor, and the order for general in- 
telligence, as indicated by the tests, being 
0.79. The vielded the same 
coefficient, but that for tvping was only 0.60. 


shorthand test 


As the result of comparing the tests, it ap- 
peared that mixed sentences, opposites, and 
completion were better tests of general ef- 
ficiency than definitions, synonyms, analogies, 
and spelling. 

The typists were sorted into four groups, 
termed excellent, good, tolerable, and fail- 
ures, and by determining the marks obtained 
by each group in the tests, standards of ef- 
ficiency were obtained.—H. M. Vernon. 


WHat Is PERSONNEL 
M. Yerkes. Jour. Personnel Res., June, 1922, 
1, No. 2, 56-63.—Personnel research is the 
study, by scientific methods, of man in rela- 
tion to the trades, arts, and professions. Only 
recently has attention been directed to this 
problem, as the idea of increasing efficiency 
through the mechanization of industrial op- 
erations has been carried into the sphere of 
human labor, while at the same time labor 
under the process of mechanization has be- 
come more and more self-conscious and de- 
fensive, thus causing mutual suspicion and 
dishke on the part of employer and laborer. 
There emerges slowly in this situation the 
belief that personnel research may point the 
way to adjustment or to a better system. 

The proper unit of industry is the person, 
not the machine; the principal aspects of 
man in this eapacity are three: physical, 
mental, and moral. Personnel research must 
be concerned with all available methods of 
studying these qualities and relations of men. 
Personnel research has to do also with the 
hygiene of occupational and personal life, 
with occupational diseases, with the health, 
vitality, safety, and comfort of the worker. 

In regard to investigation of mentality, 
there are two groups of mental measurements 
that are especially important: measurements 
of intelligence, and measurements of tem- 
emotional traits. Much has 


Researcu? Robert 


perament and 


already been done in the study of the rela- 

















tions of the body of the worker to industrial 
demands, and now the mental aspects of the 
worker’s nature are being considered. But 
there is more than that: the person may be 
misplaced in choosing a vocation because of 
lack of character and moral constitution, so 
there is urgent demand for the measurement 
of other aspects of mind than the intellectual. 

There are also three essential categories of 
value as of personal traits: the material, the 
mental and the spiritual. Industrial life 
must be made to provide for the development 
of every personality in respect to all values. 


ForMs, REcorDs, AND REPORTS IN PERSON- 
NEL ADMINISTRATION. C. WN. Hitchcock. 
Univ. Chicago Press, 1922, pp. 128.— The 
purposes of this collection of forms and 
records are two: to suggest the type of data 
in the field of industrial relations which the 
management of a business should have at its 
disposal, the records necessary for their col- 
lection, and some possible methods of pre- 
senting them for administrative use: and to 
lilustrate the normal daily routine procedure 
of a personnel department. 


THE MepicaAL ASPECTS OF PERSONNEL 
WorkK. Robert E. Andrews.  Nation’s 
Health, April 15, 1922, 4, No. 4, 228-230. — 
Proper correlation of the medical and the 
employment departments is of great assist- 
ance in solving many of the placement prob- 
lems which arise in an industry. Each new 
employee should be given a physical rating 
by a qualified industrial physician, and the 
data in regard to him turned over to the 
employment manager. In this way three 
sources of danger are eliminated: danger to 
the worker himself through fainting or epi- 
leptie seizures in the neighborhood of moving 
machinery; danger to other workers from 
‘ontagion; and, lastly, danger to property 
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from the mental unbalance of a worker. 

The problem of the pregnant woman is an 
extremely important one in certain indus- 
tries. In the textile shops of the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Associates, for example, more 
than 10 per cent. of the ‘‘help left’’ during 
a year are obstetrical cases. The industrial 
physician should be the employment man- 
ager’s right hand in determining whether 
pregnant women are harming themselves and 
are slowing production by being kept too 
long on the job, and also whether, as efficient 
workers, they are physically ready to return 
to work when they reappear after confine- 
ment, seeking their old jobs. 

The medical and employment departments 
can advantageously co-operate with each 
other in handling such problems as the bet- 
terment of industrial relations, the placement 
of the industrial cripple and of minors at 
suitable work, the treatment of requests for 
transfer because of fancied grievances, the 
employment of widows with dependents, the 
finding of temporary jobs for convalescents, 
and the handling of phobias and of psycho- 
logical conditions arising from monotonous 
work.—K. R. Drinker. 


A Test For USE IN THE SELECTION OF 
STENOGRAPHERS. M. A. Bills. Abstracted 
from Jour. Applied Psychol., Dee., 1921, 5, 
No. 4, in Jour. Personnel Res., June, 1922. 1, 
No. 2, 92.—This reports further work with 
tests for stenographers and checks results 
given in a former issue of the Journal of 
Applied Psychology. Test V1, an intelligence 
test devised by the Bureau of Personnel Re- 
search, gives a eritical score of 60, that is, 
those scoring below 60 are failures. To check 
the results, the test was given to two other 
groups, confirming the conclusion that the 
placing of the critical score was correct. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 


MAKING HAppPINEss A By-Propuct or IN- 
UstrRY. George W. Hanley. Indust. Manage- 
ment, May, 1922, 63, No. 5, 287-291.—The 
hole personnel of the American Rolling Mill 
ompany in Middletown, Ohio, is organized 
nto an association, the members of which 


work together to promote everyone’s happi- 
ness. The association is governed by a board 
of directors elected by popular vote from dif- 
f rent departments of the mill. It has pur- 
chased and equipped a large building for use 
as a clubhouse and it maintains athletic 
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grounds, ete. A band has been organized 
and trained to a high degree of skill, and the 
association also has an orchestra and chorus. 
Puble concerts are given; there are enter- 
tainments, dances, athletic contests; and 
many other club acitivities are carried on. 


ADVANTAGES OF A Mopren INpustTRIAL CAFE- 
TERIA. Lee K. Frankel. Nation’s Health, 
April 15, 1922, 4, No. 4, 219-221.—This article 
deseribes in detail the working organization 
of the cafeteria of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company in New York City, a cafe- 
teria in which over 6,000 employees are 
served daily with a free table d’hote lunech- 
eon.—K. R. Drinker. 


A New KInp or Factory VACATION PLAN. 
Abstraected from Labor Foreeast (Babson’s), 
July, 1922, in Factory, Sept., 1922, 29, No. 3, 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: 
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304, 306.—The American Multigraph Com- 
pany of Cleveland installed a plan of 
employee representation patterned on the 
United States Government, in which the offi- 
cers of the company formed the Cabinet, the 
department heads a body ealled the Senate, 
and the bulk of the employees the House of 
Representatives. The two latter bodies to- 
gether made up the Congress. This Con- 
gress formulated a vacation plan which is 
used by the company. 

Vacation periods are based upon length of 
service in the company; an employee who 
has worked for five years or more is given 
a vacation of two weeks; an employee who 
has worked at least two years, one week. If 
an employee uses his vacation period for any 
other purpose than that of taking a vacation, 
measures are taken to penalize him for this 
breach of the vacation arrangement. 


COURT DECISIONS: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


LABOUR LEGISLATION ARISING OUT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. Inter- 
nat. Labour Office, Official Bull, Aug. 9, 
1922, 6, No. 6, 253-289.—A summary is pre- 
sented of the measures taken to give effect 
to the Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the 1919, 1920, and 1921 
sessions of the International 
ference.—M. C. Shorley. 


Labour Con- 


New York Laspor LAws ENAcTED IN 1922. 
New York State, Dept. Labor, Special Bull., 
No. 111, May, 1922, pp. 38.—This pamphlet 
eontains New York Labor Laws for 1922 per- 
taining to public satety, and hygiene; work- 
men’s compensation; court jurisdiction of of- 
fenses; woman, child, prison, and _ hospital 
labor; and railroad and public employees. 


Tue PrRorection or BLinp WorkKeERs. Inter- 
nat. Labour Office, Official Bull., May 24, 
1922, 5, Nos. 20-21, 2-8.—The International 
Labour Office presented to the General Con- 
the 
and Transit, held at Barcelona, a request for 


ference on Kreedom of Communications 
an international agreement coneerning facili- 
ties for travelling for the blind. 

that 
transportation 


lt was recommended national admin- 


istration of should 


SPrvices 


jointly give special consideration to the posi- 
tion of the blind travelling in the exercise of 
their vocation, and that they should particu- 
larly consider the possibility of authorizing 
blind workers thus travelling to be accom- 
panied by a guide without having to pay two 
fares. 

A questionnaire was issued; and reports 
were given from twenty-four countries show- 
ing that at present there is a wide variety of 
practices, from total lack of special privileges 
to blind persons, as in Greece, Japan, and 
Lithuania, to liberal provisions for them such 
as are made in Australia, France, and several 
other ecountries.—G, E. Partridge. 


WoORKMEN’sS COMPENSATION. U. 8. Bur. La- 
bor Statis., Month. Labor Rev., June, 1922, 
14, No. 6, 156-159.—This is a brief report re- 
garding workmen’s compensation from four 
states: Indiana, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. A summary of accident statis- 
ties is given and of the payments in compensa- 
tion. Indiana reports 263 fatal accidents 
during the year 1920-1921, Pennsylvania 
1,924, Virginia 144. The total number of aec- 


cidents In Pennsylvania from January, 1910. 
to the end of 1921 is given as 1,136,060, 0! 
which 16,166 were fatal and 410,193 serious 














SPIROCHETAL JAUNDICE AND WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. J. Shirer. <Abstracted as 
follows from Med. Klin., April 23, 1922, 18, 
No. 17, 553, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., July 
1, 1922, 79, No. 1, 85.—The man of 62 de- 
veloped fatal spirochetal jaundice two weeks 
after a fall into a cesspool. An analogous 
case was published by Stirl. The right to 
workmen’s compensation was recognized in 
both eases.—K. R. Drinker. 


WORKMEN’s COMPENSATION FOR INOCULA- 
TION WITH PLAgur. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
July 29, 1922, 79, No. 5, 379.—The Medicina 
Contemporanea quotes in full the decision 
rendered recently, by the Lisbon court that 
deals with workmen’s compensation eases, in 
the ease of an attendant at a hospital morgue. 
His duties included assisting at necropsies, 
and he died eight days after: being seratched 
on the finger during the necropsy of a plague 
victim. The lesions and bacilli of plague 
were found in him after death, and the court 
decreed that a compensation based on the 
salary the man had been getting should be 
paid to the widow and two children. 

The Portuguese government granted a 
pension to the family of Professor Pestana 
under similar conditions; death followed con- 
tracting of plague from a cadaver. Our ex- 
change queries, ‘‘And what about the phy- 
siclans and nurses who have lost their lives 
from professionally acquired plague, typhus 
or pneumonia, during these last two years 
since the law on workmen’s compensation has 
been in effect ?’’ 


A NEGLECTED PHASE OF WORKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION. FE. H. Lewinski-Corwin. Na- 
tion’s Health, Mareh 15, 1922, 4, No. 3, 
155-156.—The past ten years have proved the 
compensation laws dealing with industrial ac- 
cidents in the United States to be, on the 
whole, a sueeess. Too much stress, however, 
has been laid on economic relief and on the 
reduction of the frequency of accidents, and 
altogether too little thought has been given 
to the adequacy of medical provision for the 
victims of the accidents. There is need of 
a thoroughgoing study of the problem of 
administration of the medical benefit in 
workmen’s compensation.—L. A. Shaw. 
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Pensions. Abstracted from L’Usine, Paris, 
Jan, 28, 1922, in Factory, May, 1922, 28, No. 
5, 564, 566.—Pensions for old and incapaci- 
tated workers have been established by a num- 
ber of French manufacturers. According to 
one plan workmen contribute a minimum of 
1 per cent., and the owners contribute a like 
amount until ten years of service have been 
eompleted, when their contribution is in- 
creased to 1.5 per cent. After 20 years the 
employer’s contribution is increased to 2 per 
eent. ‘To encourage thrift a larger propor- 
tionate contribution is made by the employer 
as the employee’s contribution increases. 
After five years of continued service, the pay- 
ments of the owners remain unrestrictedly 
the property of the workmen. 


COMPARISON OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE AND ADMINISTRATION. Carl Hook- 
stadt. U. S. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statis., 
Bull. No. 301, April, 1922, pp. 194.—As a re- 
sult of the demand of state legislators and 
others for information regarding the relative 
merits of different types of insurance under 
workmen’s compensation, this investigation 
was begun in 1919, and completed in 1920. 
The points upon which information was 
particularly sought were the relative costs, 
security, and service of the various types of 
insurance carriers. The question of costs in- 
eluded both the cost of insurance and the cost 
of administration. The question of security 
covered security both to employers and to in- 
jured workmen. In regard to service, three 
tests were taken into consideration: (1) 
promptness of compensation payments, (2) 
adequacy or liberality of payments, and (3) 
accident prevention work. An additional 
study was made of the administrative pro- 
cedure of state industrial commissions and 
funds, especially in regard to methods of ac- 
cident reporting and claim procedure. 


THe PuysicIAN AND WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION. George E. Tucker. Nation’s 
Health, Feb. 15, 1922, 4, No. 2, 101-104.— 
There is an almost uniform agreement by 
legislators and parties at interest as to the 
purpose of workmen’s compensation; yet 
there is so little similarity between the com- 
pensation laws of adjoining states, even when 
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the industrial conditions would seem to eall 
for the same standard, that the probability of 
attaining any degree of legislative uniformity 
now seems very remote. 

Among legislators, and even among physi- 
cians, When medical aid provisions have been 
considered, palliation instead of restoration 
has been allowed to become the object of their 
effort. Whatever shortcomings there are in 
the results obtained from the application of 
the compensation principle in this country 
and the part taken by physicians in connee- 
tion with its operation, they may be attributed 
to faulty legislation and misunderstandings, 
and the cure will follow further study, in- 
vestigation, education, and legislative amend- 
ments. 

Particular emphasis is laid upon the faet 
that palliative measures are in the end waste- 
ful, and that a consideration of physicians’ 
fees, hospital expenses, and compensation to 
the disabled man during convalescence must 
not stand in the way of the most effective pos- 
sible recovery.—L. A. Shaw. 

DeSIRABLE IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NEW JER- 
sEY WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION SYSTEM. LE. 
Hl. Downey. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June. 
1922, 12, No. 2, 115-117.—This is a review of 
the report of the committee on workmen’s 
compensation of the New Jersey State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and it reinforces the claims 
made in that report. The plea is that the 


whole eost of work injuries ought to 
be borne by industry, whereas now in 
the state of New Jersey (and to a 
erreater or less extent in every state) the 


cost is thrown upon the injured workman. 
New Jersey pays the injured workman not 
more than $12 per week, beginning with the 
tenth day after disability: for temporary 
disability industry bears 25 per cent. of the 
cost only. For permanent total disability. 
New Jersey pays $12 a week for 400 weeks. 
In ease of death compensation is paid to the 
widow and children for more than 300 
‘‘For this state of affairs there is no 
The 
cost of 100 per cent. compensation for all work 
injuries would not amount to 10 cents on a 
A decent and adequate scale 
of benefits would impose no hardship on the 
the Par- 


not 
weeks. 


exeuse in ethies, economies, or polities.’’ 


pair of shoes. 


employer or on consumer.—G, KE. 


tridge. 
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OccUPATIONAL DisEAsES EXCLUDED FROM 
OPERATION OF OREGON WORKMEN’s COMPEN- 
SATION Act. U. S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. 
Health Rep., June 2, 1922, 37, No. 22, 1314.— 
‘‘It has been decided by the Supreme Court 
of Oregon that under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act of that state an occupational dis- 
ease is not a ‘personal injury by accident,’ 
and therefore is not compensable. The dis- 
ease In question in this case was lead poison- 
ing.’’—B. Cohen. 


New York Stare Lasor Law, witH 
AMENDMENTS, ADDITIONS AND ANNOTATIONS 
Tro Aveust 1, 1922. Pp. 143. New Yorx 
STATE MISCELLANEOUS LaBor Laws, WITH 
AMENDMENTS, ADDITIONS AND ANNOTATIONS 
TO Avucust 1, 1922. Pp. 165. New York 
STATE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW, WITH 
AMENDMENTS, ADDITIONS AND ANNOTATIONS 
To Aveust 1, 1922. Pp. 112.—These pam- 
phlets are listed for the benefit of interested 
readers.—M. C. Shorley. 


So-CALLED TRAUMATIC DISPLACEMENTS OF 
THE Uterus. Harry E. Mock. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Sept. 2, 1922, 79, No. 10, 797- 
801.—The author discusses in this paper the 
frequency of so-called traumatie displace- 
ments of the uterus in personal injury claims, 
and contrasts with it the great infrequency 
of the actual occurrence of this condition. 
He then cites the opinions of various physi- 
and surgeons, obtained by question- 
naires and by direct inquiry, as to the rarity 
of traumatie displacement of the uterus, and 
reviews the statements of various gynecolog- 
ical authorities upon trauma as a cause of 
displacement. Conclusions derived from the 
material presented are as follows: 

1. Acute temporary displacements of the 
uterus may follow trauma, but the symptoms 
are so severe that relief is secured immedi- 
ately, and the disability is only of short dura- 
tion. 

2. Permanent uterine displacements are 
never due to trauma per se. 


elans 


3. Trauma may cause some exaggeration 
of an existing, unrecognized displacement, 
but eareful study will demonstrate that the 
ehief etiologic 


factors are some combination 
of the pre-existing conditions.—K. R. Drinker. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN’s COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS. Nation’s Health, Sept. 15, 1922, 
4, No. 9, 549-550.—This article summarizes 
the findings of a committee of three appoint- 
ed to report to the meeting of the American 
Association of Industrial Physicians and 
Surgeons upon the relations of the industrial 
medical practitioner to the activities of the 
non-industrial physicians and of other com- 
munity health agencies.—L. A. Shaw. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL 
‘TYGIENE, STATE AND PROVINCIAL HEALTH 

UTHORITIES. Am. Jour. Pub. Health, Oct., 
(922, 12, No. 10, 839-840.—In its report to 
tie 1922 Conference, the Committee submit- 
‘-d for consideration three questions and 

ntative answers thereto as follows: 

1. Is industrial hygiene a proper fune- 
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tion for a state department of health? The 
question is answered in the affirmative, and 
reasons are given. 

2. Is industrial hygiene of sufficient im- 
portance to give it a distinctive position in 
the organization? The answer suggested is 
that industrial hygiene be made a subdivi- 
sion of either the bureau of general adminis- 
tration or medical welfare, employing for the 
personnel assignments persons from the en- 
gineering, nursing, sanitary inspection, sta- 
tistical, and other bureaus. 

3. What should a state department of 
health program for industrial hygiene incor- 
porate? In answer, a program is submitted 
including the following suggestions: 

(a) That contact with publie factory in- 
spection, labor and compensation agencies be 
secured. 
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(6) That education and publicity work 
for employers, employees, and the commun- 
ity be carried on. 

(c) That information service and stand- 
ard methods be established. 

(d) That service in the form of demon- 
strations, inspections, research, medical and 
nursing consultations, ete., be installed.— 
Henry F. Smyth. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS CONFERENCE, October 24-27, 1921. 
Penn. Dept. Labor and Indust., Ser. of 1922, 
9, No. 2, pp. 252.—This pamphlet contains a 
very considerable number of brief papers 
presented at the Industrial Relations Con- 
ference held in October, 1921, under the aus- 
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pices of the Department of Labor and In. 
dustry of Pennsylvania, together with the 
discussion following these papers. The arti- 
eles of interest to industrial hygiene are 
‘*Employment of Minors,’’ by Mary Ander- 
son; ‘‘The Massachusetts Forty-Eight Hour 
Week vs. the Eight-Hour Day,’’ by Ethel M. 
Johnson; ‘‘A Plan of Industrial Clinies for 
Philadelphia,’’ by Dr. Mervyn Ross Taylor; 
‘*The* Doctor an Educator and Promoter of 
Efficieney,’’ by Dr. W. Seymour White: 
‘*Occupational Clinies for Industrial Service 
and Research,’’ by Dr. Edward E. Mayer; 
‘*Rehabilitation of the Industrial Cripple,’’ 
by Lewis T. Bryant, and ‘‘ Progress in Com- 
pensation,’’ by Robert E. Lee—kK. R. 
Drinker. 


THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


THE ‘TREATMENT OF CARBON MONOXIDE As- 
PHYXIA BY MEANS OF OxYGEN + CO, INHALA- 
TION. Yandell Henderson, Howard W, Hag- 
gard, and Stuart Scott. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Sept. 30, 1922, 79, No. 14, 1137-1145. 
—This article, which constitutes Report 1, of 
the Commission on Resuscitation from Car- 
Asphyxia, organized at the 
request of the American Gas Association, re- 
ports investigations both in the field and in 
the laboratory on the treatment of carbon 
monoxide asphyxia by the inhalation of a 
mixture of oxygen and of 5 per cent. carbon 
dioxide. 
tiveness of oxygen alone and then point out 
the value of adding earbon dioxide to the 
oxygen in order to stimulate vigorous breath- 
ing so that oxygen may be drawn into the 
lungs and earbon monoxide ‘‘ washed out.’’ 

Laboratory experiments on animals and on 
men are cited to show the speed (within 
thirty minutes) with which high concentra- 
blood of carbon monoxide are 
reduced to harmless limits under oxygen + 
earbon dioxide inhalation. This speed of 
contrasted with the much 
slower elimination of carbon monoxide which 
occurs in patients left untreated or treated 
with oxygen alone. 


bon Monoxide 


The authors first discuss the ineffeec- 


tions in the 


elimination is 


The H-H. inhaler, the apparatus used for 


administering oxygen -+ carbon dioxide to 


gassed victims, is next deseribed and direc- 
tions for its use given. 

The article ends with a report of the results 
of this type of treatment on a number of 
patients poisoned with illuminating gas in 
New York City. The author’s conclusions 
with regard to the proper treatment of illu- 
minating gas poisoning are as follows: 

1. Manual artificial respiration by the 
prone pressure method should be employed, 
when respiration has stopped, to start spon- 
taneous breathing. This object may be assist- 
ed by administering oxygen +- carbon dioxide 
simultaneously, 

2. Inhalation of oxygen and 5 per cent. car- 
bon dioxide, by causing a very full ventila- 
tion of the lungs, rapidly eliminates carbon 
monoxide from the blood and thus terminates 
the condition of asphyxia. This treatment 's 
highly effective, inducing rapid and compl 
recovery, if applied early enough. It r 
quires merely general medical supervisi0", 
and may be safely and efficiently carried © 
by intelligent men of the type composing | 
emergency crews of a city gas company. 

3. Until more definite knowledge has b 
obtained regarding the conditions in t’e 


lungs, brain and elsewhere, subsequent 
gassing, and until treatment can be based ‘1 
such knowledge and has been tested exp 
mentally, it 1s inadvisable to apply any S| 
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ede treatment in  post-asphyxial 
U ses. 


gassing 
The evidence here reported indicates 
t. at oxygen +- carbon dioxide inhalation and 
y.pid elimination of carbon monoxide greatiy 
decreases the lability to nervous and pul- 
y onary asphyxial sequelae. 


THE HAzARDs OF CARBON MONOXIDE POISON- 
iG. Yandell Henderson. Nation’s Health, 
Oct. 15, 1922, 4, No. 10, 607-609.—The health 
hazards due to the exhaust from automobiles 
have of late become so frequent that they are 
recelving very serious attention. The inves- 
tigation of this problem ineludes (1) a con- 
sideration of the amount and chemical com- 
position of the exhaust gas produced, and (2) 
the physiological effects of the substances in 
exhaust gas and the amounts which may be 
tolerated without injury. It has been shown 

|) that practically the only toxic constitu- 
ent in the exhaust gas is carbon monoxide; 
and (2) that carbon monoxide has no other 
toxie characteristic than its combination with 
hemoglobin and its consequent exclusion of 
oxygen. The symptoms of carbon monoxide 
poisoning of varying degrees of severity are 
discussed, together with the treatment by 
means of the administration of oxygen with 
an admixture of carbon dioxide, which proved 
far more effective than straight oxygen.—L. 
A. Shaw. 


AUTOMOBILE ExHAusT GAs AS A HEALTH 
[azarD. Yandell Henderson. Boston Med. and 
Surg. Jour., Aug. 3, 1922, 187, No. 5, 180-183. 

in the treatment of carbon monoxide pois- 
oning it is suggested that the administration 
of small amounts of carbon dioxide in con- 
junction with oxygen inhalations are highly 
valuable if not life-saving. The object of the 
carbon dioxide is to stimulate pulmonary 
ventilation. As a subeommittee of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association commission on resuscita- 

n from gas poisoning, Henderson and Hag- 
vard have tested this method in New York 
City. The results indicate that a deeply 
is»hyxiated patient, who can be reached with- 
1 a half-hour—and the utmost speed at this 
e is essential—and who is then given in- 
itions of oxygen containing 5 per cent. 
bon dioxide, ean be practically freed from 
on monoxide within thirty to forty min- 


Frequently consciousness returns with- 
his time.—B. Cohen. 








BENZOL PoIsonine: Its OccURRENCE AND 
PREVENTION. Charles F. Horan.—lIn an ad- 
dress before the National Safety Council in 
Detroit on August 30, 1922, Charles F. Horan 
cave an outline,of certain points of the 
chemistry, manufacture, and uses of benzol; 
a chronological account of cases of poisoning 
reported; and a discussion of the mechanism 
of benzol poisoning and individual suscepti- 
bility. 

The author concludes that benzol can be 
and is safely used in the rubber industry, 
but that frequent and regular physical ex- 
amination of the worker and adequate ven- 
tilation for removal of the fumes are essen- 
tial.—Philip Drinker. 


TETRACHLORETHANE Potsonina. Frois. Ab- 
stracted from Bull. de l’Acad. d. meéd., July 
11, 1922, 88, No. 28, 40, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Sept. 16, 1922, 79, No. 12, 1000.— 
Frois explains that artificial ventilation stir- 
ring up the air is not enough to prevent the 
toxic action from absorption of the fumes 
of this solvent. In twelve fatal cases re- 
ported in England the liver and kidneys suf- 
fered most and the blood did not show any 
alteration. Jle explains that the fumes are 
heavy, and the best means for prophylaxis 
is to draw them down and out with an ex- 
haust ventilator. By this arrangement the 
manufacture of artificial pearls, for instance, 
ean be earried on without danger of serious 
harm.—-K. R. Drinker. 


CoNstrRucTIVE INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE IN THE 
INDIARUBBER INpduUstRY. C. A. Klein. Jour. 
Soe. Chem. Indust., Aug. 15, 1922, 41, No. 15, 
325R-328R.—This article contains a eritical 
review of recent British legislation which 
became effective May 1, 1922. This governs 
vuleanization and treatment of rubber in- 
volving the use of toxie volatile solvents such 
as benzol, and compounding processes in 
which lead or lead compounds are used. The 
author shows that there has been a decrease 
in the number of cases of poisoning in spite 
of the greatly increased use of 
stances. 


these sub- 
This deerease is due to the enforee- 
ment of ventilation rules whereby the toxie 
vapors are drawn off by fans, and lead dusts 
are removed in a somewhat similar manner. 
Mention is made of the use of a mixture of 
eighty parts of lead compounded with twenty 
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parts of pure rubber. This mixturé is homo- 
geneous, is sold in sheet form, is ready for 
direct incorporation with the other ingredi- 
ents on the rolls, and offers the hygienic ad- 
vantage of causing no dust.—Philip Drinker. 


Report or Heaurn Hazarps CoMMITTEE 
ON DanGerRous MATERIALS COMMON TO THE 
Rupper Inpustry. Charles F. Horan.—In 
a report presented at the meeting of the 
National Safety Council in Detroit on 
August 30, 1922, dangerous materials listed 
were: aniline, antimony, benzine, benzol, ear- 
bon disulphide, carbon tetrachloride, hexa- 
methvlenetetramine, lead,  para-nitrosodi- 
methylaniline, para-phenylenediamine, — sul- 
phur chloride, and thioecarbonilide. Under 
each substance, to an extent varying with 
the importance of the substance in the rub- 
ber industry and with the known toxicologi- 
eal facts, were given facts regarding dangers, 
symptoms, severe cases, subacute and chronie 
poisoning, measures of relief, and preven- 
tion.—Philip Drinker. 


CanciumM NitripE Potsonine. #. Hesse. 
Abstraected as follows from Med. Klin., April 
9, 1922, 18, No. 15, 461, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., June 17, 1922, 78, No. 24, 1935.—Hesse 
reports experimental research with calcium 
nitride which is being used more and more 
extensively as a fertilizer. It is lable to 
cause a dermatitis, to injure the respiratory 
apparatus and to induce an affection § re- 
sembling the hyperemia of amyl nitrite, plus 
malaise and acceleration of the pulse. The 
attack lasts only a few hours and leaves no 
traces. Its special feature is that it develops 
only when aleohol is taken, and the attack 
can be brought on by giving the essential 
element of the calcium nitride, ¢yanamide, 
with aleohol. No antidote is known.  Pro- 
phylaxis is the main thing in factories, good 
ventilation, keeping down the dust by adding 
oil, and protecting with a mask against in- 
halation, but, above all, by refraining from 


aleohol.—K. R. Drinker. 


H. Jordan. <Abstraected as 


TAR CANCER. 


follows from Ztschr. f. Krebsforsch., Aug. 10, 
1922. 19. No. 1, 39, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Oct. 14. 1922. 79, No. 16, 1373. 


Jordan com- 
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ments on the fact that the mechanical injury 
from coal dust does not induce cancer while 
there is no mechanical injury from coal tar. 
with which cancer is common, as also with 
soot. He reports that coal tar induced 
eancroids in four months in 100 per cent. 
of the white mice he treated with it. The 
residue of the tar after distillation induced 
production of the precancerous condition in 
half the time required for the whole tar. 





THe Derection or SmMaLtt AMOUNTS OF 
LEAD IN THE URINE. O. Schumm. Abstracted 
from Ztschr. f. physiol. Chem., 1922, Vol. 
118, 189, in Med. Seience, Aug., 1922, 6, No. 
0, 431.—The applicability of several methods 
for the detection of small amounts of lead 
in the urine in eases of lead poisoning is 
examined. The author finds the most satis- 
factory method to be that of Meillére, modi- 
fied as follows: 15 ¢.c. of 25 per cent. hydro- 
chlorie acid and 0.4 gm. of copper sulphate 
are added to 11% liters of urine. Hydrogen 
sulphide is then passed through the liquid, 
first at ordinary temperature and then at 
about 40°-50° C. The precipitate is collected, 
extracted with nitric acid, and the extract 
electrolyzed at a tension of about 4 volts and 
a current strength of 0.5 amperes. An elec- 
trolytie separation of the copper and lead 
occurs, the latter metal depositing on the 
anode, an extract of which will give typical 
reactions of lead. The method serves to de- 
tect amounts of the order of 0.1 mg. of lead 
per liter.—M. C. Shorley. 


LEAD Porsontinc. Wade Wright. Boston 
Med. and Surg. Jour., Aug. 31, 1922, 187. 
No. 9, 328-331.—Some statistics are giver 
from the Industrial Clinie of the Massachu 
setts General Hospital. Nearly 2 per cent. 
of all patients admitted to the outpatien 
department were employed at work whic! 
exposed them to lead. Of this exposed grou} 
about 10 per cent. presented evidences | 
industrial lead poisoning. Seven per cen' 
of a large group of recently recorded lea 
cases were of non-industrial origin. 

In the discussion of this paper, Dr. Job 
Key has taken up the pathology of lead po 
soning and particularly of stippling in t! 
blood.—J. C. Aub. 
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Gout and Leap Polsontnae. A. M. Brog- 
sitter and H. Wodarz. Abstracted as fol- 
lows from Arch. f. klin. Med., May 5, 1922, 
139, No. 3-4, 129, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
July 8, 1922, 79, No. 2, 169.—In the eight 
eases of chronic lead poisoning and six of 
gout described here, there was nothing in 
the history to indicate that there had ever 
been an acute hemorrhagic nephritis, so the 
necropsy findings can be ascribed to the lead 
or the gout. Deposits of urates were found 
in only two eases, but the blood vessels 
showed pronounced changes in both the lead 
and the gout eases, as also the glomeruli; the 
findings in the tubuli differed materially. 


ENCEPHALOPATHY WITH OcULAR COoMPLI- 
CATIONS PrRoBABLY Dur to Leap PorIsoNnIna. 
Albert C. Sautter. Am. Jour. Ophth., June, 
1922, 5, No. 6, 468-470.—This is the report 
of a ease of probable lead encephalopathy. 
The diagnosis was based largely upon occu- 
pation, stippling in the blood, and mental 
symptoms of headache, diplopia, and drowsi- 
ness with rare convulsions. ‘There was no 
lead line, and no lead was found in the urine. 

The eve examination at first showed a low 
degree of neuroretinitis. Later examination 


~ 


revealed that this became more marked, with 
many hemorrhages and exudations. Within 
six weeks this action subsided and the fun- 
dus became essentially normal. <A transitory 
paresis of the right external rectus muscle 
and contraction of the visual fields also oe- 
curred. 

As eolleected statistics demonstrate, eye 
symptoms due to lead poisoning are rela- 
tively very infrequent.—J. C. Aub. 


REGULATION ON THE USE oF Wuite Leap. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 16, 1922, 79, No. 
12, 976.— The government of Tunis has 
informed the International Labor Office 
(League of Nations) of a recent decree regu- 
lating the use of white lead. This decree 
prohibits, after one year from the date of 
promulgation, the use of white lead, in both 
the external and the internal painting of 
buildings. White lead may not be used in 
other operations except in the form of paste. 
Hand work is forbidden, as well as dry 
seraping and dry rubbing down, and in all 
painting operations in which white lead is 
used the workers must be provided with clean 
overalls. Violations of this order will be 
subject to penalties —K. R. Drinker. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


A NEw INSTRUMENT FOR SAMPLING AERIAL 
Dust. L. Greenburg and G. W. Smith. U.S 
sur. Mines, Rep. Investigations, Ser. No. 
2392, Sept., 1922.—A two-hole rubber stop- 
per is fitted into the top of a tall, conieal, 
flat-bottomed precipitating flask of 500 e.c. 
‘apacity. Into one hole is fitted the exhaust 
leading to a flow meter and suction ap- 
paratus. <A glass tube (5/8 ineh by 914 
inches) for admission of the dusty air enters 
the other hole of the stopper. The bottom of 
this inlet tube is flat and pierced by fifteen 
holes, each approximately 0.8 mm. in di- 
ameter. By means of three lugs the bottom 
of the tube is kept at a distance of 0.8 mm. 
from the bottom of the flask. 

Three hundred cubie centimeters of water 
are used in the flasks, the sampling and sub- 
sequent analyses being carried out in much 
‘he same manner as in the Palmer apparatus. 

A brief table of efficiencies shows that this 
ipparatus compares very favorably with the 


sureau of Mines sugar-tube method. The 
details are too meager, however, to permit 
one to form an opinion on the practicality 
of the apparatus for general use. 


STANDARD Metrnop or Testing Dust Re- 
MOVAL JIFFICIENCIES OF AIR Wasuers. O. W. 
Armspach and Margaret Ingels. With a 
New Method of Making Air Dust Determina- 
tions. F. Paul Anderson and O. W. Arms- 
pach. Jour. Am. Soc. Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Eng., July, 1922, 28, No. 5, 533-544.— 
The authors give examples to show errors 
eaused by counting dust particles by the 
usual method with the Sedgwick-Rafter 
Counting Cell. A new apparatus is de- 
scribed in which air, at a constant rate of 
flow, 1s drawn through a cloth filter and the 
pressure difference, as shown by a manom- 
eter, on the two sides of the filter gives a 
relative indication of air dustiness. Specifi- 
cations and further tests with this apparatus 
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On various dusts are to form the subjects of 
subsequent articles—Philip Drinker. 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS OF Dust AND 
VENTILATION IN Metau Mines. D. Harring- 
ton. U.S. Bur. Mines, Rep. Investigations, 
Ser. No. 2374, July, 1922.—For several years 
the Bureau of Mines has studied dust and 
ventilation in metal mines as affecting the 
health, safety, and efficiency of underground 
workers. A summary of the investigations 
which have been made is included in this 
report, together with a bibliography. 

I’ree silica dust is considered the most 
dangerous to health, and other dusts are 
definitely known to have harmful effect: 
probably any finely divided, insoluble dust 
—including that of coal—breathed in large 
quantities for continuous periods of time by 
underground workers, will ultimately result 
in bronchitis, miners’ asthma, lead poisoning, 
or miners’ consumption, or will predispose 
workers to pneumonia or tuberculosis. 

(Juestions yet to be solved are the follow- 
Why one dust is more harmful than 
another; why dust of a certain chemical or 
mineralogical composition is harmful in one 
mining locality and relatively harmless in 
another; the best practical measures to avoid 
the ill effeets of harmful dusts; how best to 
eause air to circulate with maximum effici- 
ency and minimum cost to places where metal 
miners work; the quantities of air necessary 
under varying conditions; and the physio- 
logical effects due to various kinds of gases, 
degrees of air vitiation, and ranges of tem- 
perature and humidity.—M. C. Shorley. 


ing: 


THe ParnoLtocy or MINERS’ PHTHISIS. 
W. E. Gye and E. H. Kettle. Lancet, Oct. 21, 
1922, 203, No. 5173, 855-856. — This article 
throws further and important lght upon the 
effect exerted upon living tissues by siliea, a 
subject which the authors have already done 
elucidate. ‘Two questions are 
Why is silica, conspicuous and 


so much to 
asked: (1) 
possibly alone among common dusts, capable 
of inducing extensive fibrosis? (2) How does 
the silicotie fibrosis aid the establishment of 
tuberculosis? 

Experimental evidence is quoted in favor 
of answering the first question by the reply 


that silica eauses fibrosis by aeting chemi- 
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cally on the tissues and not in virtue of its 
physical properties; and of answering the 
second that silica dust and the tubercle 
bacillus, when concentrated in small foci, act 
together as irritants and set in motion a 
series of reactions on the part of the lung 
which neither alone is capable of initiating. 
The authors have shown that (a) colloidal 
silica is a cell poison; (b) colloidal silica is 
the most easily formed of silica soluble forms. 
the circulation of silica in nature depending 
upon this; and (c) living material (soil bae- 
teria) is able to break up mineral silicates 
with formations of soluble silica. 

Injections of soluble silica or silica dust 
in the tissues of animals cause the formation 
of fibrosis; the only obvious difference is that 
the reaction is more rapid and more transient 
with colloidal silica. These findings support 
the view that SiO, becomes soluble by hydra- 
tion in the tissues. On account of their high 
degree of natural immunity to tubereulosis, 
mice were used for experimental purposes. 
When silica was introduced along with tu- 
berele bacilli, the silica caused a necrotic 
ecoagulum in the tissues in which the bacilli 
proliferated abundantly. In other words, 
the silica broke down locally the immunity 
against tuberele. Soluble silica circulating 
in the blood stream was not found to in- 
fluence materially a generalized tuberculosis, 
neither hastening nor retarding its progress. 
Apparently the growth of tubercle bacilli is 
promoted only where the poison is sufficiently 
concentrated to form local areas of tissue 
destruction. 

The pathological explanation put forward 
of tuberculous silicosis in miners is that silica 
dust when inhaled exerts a destructive action 
on pulmonary cells whereby foci of necrosis 
are produced in which tubercle bacilli can 
multiply, while disorganization of the lym- 
phatie drainage of the lung contributes to 
the process.—E. L. Collis. 


PHTHISIS IN THE 
GRANITE-STONE INpbustry. Frederick  L. 
Hoffman. U. 8. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor 
Statis., Bull. No. 293, May, 1922, pp. 178.— 
For the present purpose the results here pre 
sented are largely limited to the statistica’ 
aspects of the problem, though cqually ur 
gent is a comprehensive descriptive accoun' 


Tus PrRosBLEM or Dust 











' shop conditions and processes of manufaec- 
ire bearing directly upon health hazards. 
he results, in a general way, may be sum- 
iarizea as follows: 

1. The granite-stone industry is carried 
n by wage earners who, broadly speaking, 
ve under sanitary conditions above the av- 
rage, so that possibly unfavorable environ- 
sental factors are of decidedly secondary 
mportance. 

2. The housing conditions under which 
‘ranite workers live are also above the aver- 
ve, so that in this respect the environmental 
actors are favorable to a low mortality 
ather than otherwise. 

3. Anthropometric records clearly estab- 
ish the fact of a superior physique, indica- 
‘ive of a higher degree of disease resistance, 
as determined by a relative weight above the 
average. From this point of view, therefore, 
vranite workers should experience a_ rela- 
tively low mortality from pulmonary tu- 
berculosis instead of a mortality decidedly 
above the average normal to industrial oecu- 
pations. 

4. Granite workers, considered by specific 
occupations, show wide variations in tubereu- 
losis frequency, the excess in the death rate 
being most marked among the men employed 
in granite-stone cutting, it being especially 
severe among the men employed in the use 
of pneumatic tools. Certain occupations, such 
as polishing, tool sharpening, bed setting, 
ete., do not show a marked excess, if any, in 
the mortality from pulmonary tuberculosis, 
clearly indicating that the risk is practically 
proportionate to dust exposure. 

9. Compared with the normal death rate 
of adult males of the State of Vermont, or of 
New England, the mortality from pulmonary 
‘ubereulosis among granite-stone workers has 

creased enormously during the last two 
ears, as contrasted with a diminishing mor- 
lity in the population at large. 

The same conclusion applies to non-tu- 

reulous respiratory diseases, for it is shown 

at the mortality from bronchitis, pneu- 
onia, and asthma is also on the increase 

nong granite cutters, in contrast with a 
minishing rate of frequency among adult 
les of the general population. 

While normally the rate of tuberculosis 
equeney diminishes with increasing adult 
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age, the contrary is shown to be the fact as 
to granite cutters, among whom the death 
rate from pulmonary tuberculosis at ages 60 
and over reaches truly appalling proportions, 
so much so that the statistical evidence would 
seem incredible if it were not supported by 
the additional and equally suggestive data 
for non-tuberculous respiratory diseases. 

6. The investigation brings out clearly 
the supremely important fact that the inei- 
dence of the disease is practically proportion- 
ate to the length of the trade life. In other 
words, the effect of dust inhalation is one of 
rrowing seriousness, according to the rate of 
dust accumulation in the lungs. 

These conclusions are in conformity to the 
observations made in South Afriea and Aus- 
tralia, clearly indicating that the cause of 
the excessive lability to pulmonary tubereu- 
losis is the inhalation of granite dust in a 
comminuted form of practically ultramicro- 
scopical particles. 

7. The nature of the dust inhaled also 
requires much more extended scientific con- 
sideration. For the present purpose, how- 
ever, it is sufficient to state that the average 
silicotie content of granite is 72.96 per cent. ; 
of sandstone, 85.42 per cent.; and of lime- 
stone, 1.22 per cent. 

The evidence is absolutely conclusive that 
the dust hazard depends primarily upon the 
silicotie content of the dust inhaled. The 
evidence is also conclusive that workers ex- 
posed to marble or limestone dust suffer a 
decidedly lesser liability to pulmonary tu- 
bereulosis than those exposed to granite or 
sandstone dust, with a high silicotie content. 
For the present purpose it may be sufficient 
to say that radiological examinations have 
been of the utmost value in determining the 
progress of dust infiltration throughout the 
lungs and in clearly indicating the extent of 
stone consolidation to the point of fatality. 
If the so-called pulmonary tuberculosis 
among granite-stone cutters is not a true 
tuberculosis and therefore not infectious, 
some evidence should be forthcoming from 
the family records of deceased stone workers 
to substantiate this point of view. 

8. The present investigation includes the 
question of previous occupation and many 
related aspects which do not admit of a 
brief generalization, such as hours of work, 
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dust removal, and length of vacation. 

At the present time the death rate among 
granite workers is practically the highest 
known for any occupation on record, and the 
increase in the death rate from year to year 
is lamentable evidence of inefficiency on the 
part of health-promoting agencies to bring 
about reduction and control.—M. C. Shorley. 


A CONCEPTION OF THE CHEST ROENTGEN- 
Ray Densities BASED ON A STUDY OF 
GrRaNire Dust INuALATION. D. C. Jarvis. 
Abstracted as follows from Am. Jour. Roent- 
genol., April, 1922, 9, No. 4, 226, in Am. 
Rev. Tubere., Sept., 1922, 6, No. 7, 192-193. 
—Roentgenographie studies proved that, 
given the same number of years of exposure 
to granite dust inhalation a cutter with the 
minimum amount of lymphoid tissue in the 
upper respiratory tract showed a minimum 
number of densities on the roentgenogram, 
while a cutter giving evidence of considerable 
lymphoid tissue in the upper respiratory 
tract showed in proportion many densities 
upon the film. It seems, therefore, that the 
lung and pleural lymphaties are brought 
into prominence in this condition. Serial 
roentgenograms disclosed the fact that it was 
possible, in order of their sequence, to di- 
vide the development of the densities upon 
the chest roentgenograms into six stages, as 
follows: Stage I, that of the hilum: If the 
retains its ecrescentie form, without 
central enlargement, it is to be assumed that 
exogenous chemical or bacterial invasion has 
been near the minimum. If there are central 
enlargement and an increase in extent and 
density of the hilum, it is concluded that the 
patient has been in an unfavorable respira- 
tory environment, inhaling bacterial or 
chemical irritants in large amounts for a 
short period or in small amounts for a long 
period. The periphery of the hilum may show 
what region of the lung has been most at- 
fected and hilum changes follow fairly 
closely the lung changes, clearing away when 
dust inhalation stops and reappearing when 
it is resumed. When certain pleural densities 
appear, the hilum changes regress; this is 
possibly explained by a disappearance of the 
lymph stasis when drainage from the peri- 
phery is cut off. Just external to the hilum 
and accompanying progressive change in the 


hilum 
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latter, circular densities develop; they dis- 
appear when absence from work occurs and 
reappear when granite dust is again inhaled. 
These have usually been considered diseased 
lymph nodes, but it is concluded that they 
are really valves in the pleural lymphatics 
which arrest the irritating material coming 
from the lung periphery, until the accumula- 
tion in the hilum can be moved on. Stage IT, 
that of linear densities: This is separated 
into three divisions. The first division con- 
sists of the broad densities in the hilum zone. 
most noticeable in the descending trunks. 
These widened linear shadows come and go 
in granite cutters and seem to be caused by 
lymph stasis. The second division consists 
of linear densities appearing mostly in the 
midzone of the lung field; they represent 
septa existing between the lobules of the lung. 
The third division consists of a network of 
thread-like markings in the peripheral zone 
and a portion of the midzone of the lung; 
they are the last phase of the linear markings 
to appear and are the forerunner of ‘‘thick- 
ened pleura.’’ They coincide with the poly- 
hedral pleural rings and_ overlie the 
interlobular septa markings. Stage III, that 
of circular densities, and stage IV, that of 
Dunham’s fans: Cireular densities appear 
at the junction and also on the polyhedral 
rings. At first a fan-shaped area is outlined 
by the interlobar septa; then a_ circular 
density appears at the apex of this area, the 
size of the density depending on the be. 
havior of densities peripheral to it when they 
occur. Fine linear markings then appear 
within the fan-shaped area and _ circular 
densities appear upon the interlobular septa 
acting as sides of the fan-shaped area. 
Circular densities develop upon the linear 
markings within this area and finally it i: 
obscured by a diffuse cloudiness. The cireu 
lar areas are on the course of lymphaties tha‘ 
are choked with dust and developed only a 
the process progressed. Stage V, that of th 
peripheral haze: This appears at the lun; 
periphery following the development of a’! 
the linear markings and it is a forerunne’ 
of ‘‘pleural thickening.’’ It extends fron 
the clavicle downward. Stage VI, that o 


the pleural lymph stasis: This is represente 
by a thick haze, developing over the lung 
and depends on the extent of lymph stas) 
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in the pleura. X-ray studies indicate that 
we do not have only one infection by the 
tubercle bacillus and this occurring in child- 
hood, but that we have innumerable infec- 
tions all through life, and that the occurrence 
of a lesion depends in part upon the efficiency 
of the lymphatics which act as the first line 


of defense in event of an irritant, either me- 
chanical, bacterial or chemical, entering the 
lungs by way of inhalation. At least twice 
a year a worker in a dusty trade, of which 
there are 200 in this country, should have an 
X-ray chest examination to determine the 
likelihood of subsequent respiratory disease. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


SOME INDUSTRIAL PHASES OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
Frank A. Craig. Nation’s Health, Aug. 15, 
1922, 4, No. 8, 491-494.—There is no more 
important part of the problem of tubereu- 
losis that that which deals with the relation- 
ship between this disease and the industrial 
worker and his environment. The industrial 
group is highly important, and it is exposed 
to certain risks and factors peculiar to fac- 
tory life and not reached by any measures 
directed toward the prevention of the dis- 
ease in the general public. 

The foremost need is for reliable informa- 
tion concerning the incidence of tubereu- 
losis in industries, and in the occupations 
involved in them. Reports published are 
now lacking in uniformity and are so vari- 
able as to standards regarding defects that 
they are of little value for statistical pur- 
poses. 

Some general principles may be applied to 
the problem of tuberculosis as it affects the 
industrial worker. <A vigorous educational 
campaign is the first requirement. There 
must also be early detection of the disease— 
the preservation of the working capacity of 
the indiviaual is almost absolutely dependent 
upon it. This fact is shown by the chart 
recently published by the Prudential Insur- 
anee Company of America based on a study 
of 65,000 cases, showing the results of treat- 
ment in sanatoria in cases with varying de- 
grees of involvement. 

The entrance examination is not sufficient, 
but should be combined with periodic health 
examinations of the entire working force at 
intervals that cannot be declared at present, 
‘hough it seems as if examinations would be 
nost effective in any general plant if con- 
lucted annually. 

The rejection of the unfit and of dangerous 
ases is by no means the most important 


function of the entrance examination. Many 
men will be found who are below normal, 
possibly suffering from defects that cannot 
be corrected but that will not seriously in- 
terfere with working capacity if the men are 
suitably placed. Among such are cases with 
signs of slight contraction or fibroid change 
at one apex, or both, of the lungs. Selection 
of work for these men requires the greatest 
eare and judgment on the part of the ex- 
aminer. Probably the large majority of 
these men may perform work of a proper 
kind under suitable conditions with perfect 
safety, but they should not be assigned to 
any position that would expose them to dust, 
dampness, poor ventilation, or great variation 
in temperature; and they should not be al- 
lowed to do heavy manual labor. Competence 
in making diagnosis is highly important in 
this work, but, contrary to the general be- 
lief, this does not necessarily mean that every 
examining physician should be what is gen- 
erally termed a tubereulosis expert. More 
cases of tuberculosis remain unrecognized 
beeause of lack of care and thoroughness in 
the examination than are missed because of 
ignorance or inexperience.—G. E. Partridge. 


GONORRHEA AND SYPHILIS IN’ INDUSTRY. 
William F. Snow. Nation’s Health, Aug. 15, 
1922, 4, No. 8, 495-496.—Before the war the 
American health officer almost entirely ig- 
nored venereal diseases, but today there 
exists a reasonable practical organized de- 
fence against them. In this work there are 
four major activities: education; law en- 
forcement, medical measures; and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Both gonorrhea and syphilis are important 
from the standpoint of the industrial em- 
ployer. They involve loss of time, morbidity, 
worry on the part of workers; their com- 
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municability, too, is a consideration. . The 
result is undoubtedly felt in plant costs and 
production rates. Redueed production mav 
resuli from muscular ineo-ordination during 
early steges of tabes, ocular manifestations 
of syphilis, bladder trouble, early cardiovas- 
cular symptoms, bone and nerve involvement 
Latent syphilitic infection may play an im- 
portant part in the immediate and late con- 
sequences of trauma, while from the late 
disabling manifestations of syphilis the em- 
ployer sustains the greatest losses of all. 

It has been shown that if a syphilitie work- 
man sustains, under certain circumstances, 
an injury which causes an aneurism or 
paresis or any of the possible results of 
traumatizing syphilized tissue, he is entitled 
to compensation provided it ean be proved 
that injury arose in the course of and 
through employment. ‘The preexistence of 
lighten the responsibility 
of the employer. There is hardly a phase of 
plant management, therefore, that may not 
be aifeected by the presence of unrecognized 


syphilis does not 


or uneared for venereal disease. 

The means open to the employer for con- 
trolling this loss are early recognition of 
eases and eareful and thorough diagnosis and 


econselientious treatment. It seems feasible 


OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS 

FORMALDEHYDE EcZEMA FROM PASTE. 
Chajes. Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., May, 
1922, 10, No. 5, 136-138.—Thirteen workers in 
a papier-maché plant, who handled paste all 
day, suffered from acute and_ beginning 
chronic eczema on the hands and arms. This 
vielded readily to treatment when the paste 
formaldehyde was no 
the starch in the 
paste. chloride was substi- 
tuted and the men returned to work without 
The formaldehyde was less than 


was changed so that 


longer used to preserve 


Excess sodium 
trouble. 
0.5 per cent. in the fresh paste used. 


INDUSTRIAL OPHTHALMOLOGY. A SURVEY 
oF Twenty-Five Tuousanp Cases. V. E. 
Van Kirk. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 16, 
1922, 79, No. 12, 951-954.—The series of cases 
upon which this survey is based comes from 


about 8.000 men. 


employing 


mill 


a steel 
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to approach the problem through the physi- 
eal examination for employment or through 
the periodic examination, but the routine ex- 
amination for the recognition of syphilis, ete., 
does not seem practicable. Greater special 
observation in the regular observation may 
be resorted to. ‘he medical department of 
an industrial organization should not neces- 
sarily provide for the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of venereal diseases, unless there are 
no other facilities available. Industry is, 
however, reasonably interested in the _ bet- 
terment of community medical service, and 
for industrial organizations that largely make 
up the community it may even be profitable 
to finance entirely the community’s attaek 
on gonorrhea and syphilis.—G. E. Partridge. 


HumMAN ANTURAX AND ARSPHENAMIN. A. 
H. Louw and A. Pijper. Abstraected from 
So. African Med. Rec., July 22, 1922, 20, No. 
14, 273, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 16, 
1922, 79, No. 12, 999.—The treatment of 
human anthrax by means of intravenous 
injections of arsphenamine or its substitutes 
has been employed by Louw and Pijper in 
eleven cases. <All the patients made a very 
speedy recovery.—K. R. Drinker. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


Severe injuries to the eyes have been greatly 
reduced during the past twelve years by 
educating the employees, and by the com- 
use of goggles and other safety 
By far the greater number of the 
cases are minor injuries, the majority from 
foreign bodies. All eye cases are seen by the 
company ophthalmologist who visits the first- 
aid station at a definite time every day. 
When a foreign body cannot be removed with 
a cotton swab by the physician or nurse on 
duty, the patient is made comfortable by 
instillation of phenacain or butyn solution, 
mercuric chloride ointment and a patch. The 
patient is then allowed to return to work 
until the next visit of the ophthalmologist, 
when the foreign body is removed and the 
necessary treatment instituted. Careful fol- 
low-up work is an important factor in elimi- 
nating the occurrence of corneal ulcers, and 


pulsory 


clevices. 




















in reducing to a minimum the amount of lost 
time. 

The author next refers briefly to the oc- 
eurrence of intra-ocular foreign bodies and 
of eye burns, to the treatment of corneal 
opacities and of cases of exposure to electric 
flashes, and to the occurrence of trachoma 
among his workers. 

The paper ends with the suggestion that 
the next step in industrial ophthalmology 
will be the refraction of all employees and 
the correction of defects—a procedure which 
will be more than paid for by the increased 
efficiency of the men.—K. R. Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES OF THE Eyer. UH. 
Dickinson. Am. Jour. Ophth., Aug., 1922, 
0, No. 8, 674-676.—At a recent Congress of 
the Ophthalmological Society of the United 
Kingdom, the following industrial diseases 
of the eye were discussed: Optie neuritis 
due to lead poisoning, accidents, miners’ 
nystagmus and glass blowers’ cataract, to- 
baeeco amblyopia, anthrax, visual fatigue and 
the relation of industrial work to myopia, 
visual acuity and vocational selection, visual 
acuity as related to accidents, tin-plate work- 
ers’ cataract, cataract among iron workers. 
and posterior polar cataract as related to the 
work of gold smelters and assayers.—G. F. 
Partridge. 


First Report or THE Miners’ NysragcmMus 
COMMITTEE. Med. Research Council, Special 
Report Series No. 65, London, 1922, pp. 64.— 
The Miners’ Nystagmus Committee which 
has been engaged in investigating the causa- 
tion and means of prevention of miners’ 
nystagmus, gives here a detailed report of its 
results. 

A former view of the disease, namely, that 
it is a local myopathy of the elevator muscles 
of the eyes or the result of excessive accom- 
modatien, has been replaced by the view that 
it is either a general fatigue of the whole 
oculomotor system or a general neurosis with 
special local manifestations in the oculomotor 
apparatus. 

The report includes a brief historical sur- 
vey; a study of the incidence of the disease 
vith reference to economie factors, seasonal 
prevalence, ete.; a description of the disease, 
its symptoms, physical signs, and course; 
etiological factors; diagnosis; prognosis; and 
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treatment. There is a reference list of 
seventy-one items, many maps, photographs, 
and diagrams, and an appendix by Dr. W. H. 
R. Rivers on psychoneurotie symptoms asso- 
ciated with miners’ nystagmus. 

The committee unanimously reached the 
conclusion that the essential factor in miners’ 
nystagmus is deficient illumination. Other 
factors, such as position, accidents, aleohol- 
ism, infections, malnutrition, hereditary pre- 
disposition and errors of refraction are of 
secondary importanee, while depth of work- 
ing places, thickness of seams, and the ordi- 
nary gaseous impurities in mine air have 
no direct influence upon it. ‘The deficient 
illumination is due to the low illuminating 
power of the safety lamps in general use, 
to the distance at which the lamps must be 
placed from the work and the great absorp- 
tion of light by the coal and coal-dust cov- 
ered surfaces. Workers at the coal face are 
more affeeted than underground workers. 

The main remedy is to make all possible 
effort to have the standard of illumination 
of the objects looked at by the miner equal 
to that of an open-light pit. This can be 
done by greatly increasing the power of 
safety lamps, or by the use of an electrie 
light capable of being fixed on a miner’s 
head belt or other convenient place, and by 
whitewashing parts of the pit other than the 
coal face. To prevent the occurrence of 
psychoneurotic symptoms, the erroneous be- 
lief that the disease causes permanent dam- 
age to sight and even total blindness should 
be dispelled. The investigation of various 
localities led to the conelusion that the great 
variations in incidence cannot be explained 
unless the influence of the attention paid to 
the disease is taken into account. Comment 
is made on the fact that in consequence of 
scheduling miners’ nystagmus in the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1906 the inci- 
dence of the disease has been greatly in- 
creased, solely through action on the psychical 
and psychoneurotic aspects of the disorder.— 
G. EK. Partridge. 


EYE SYMPTOMATOLOGY IN OCCUPATIONAL 
Diseases. Donald J. Lyle and Carey P. 
McCord. Nation’s Health, Oet. 15, 1922, 4, 
No. 10, 615-615.—The purpose of this paper 
is to describe a number of occupational affec- 
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tions of the eye that do not present the ordi- 
nary characteristics of the swiftly produced 
injury; that may develop slowly and insidi- 
ously, and therefore are not associated either 
by the worker or the physician with the oe- 
cupation which may be the producing cause. 
Occupational affections of the eye are dis- 
eussed under the following heads: ocecupa- 
tional affections, nystagmus, carbon-monoxide 
poisoning, ocular lead poisoning, methyl al- 
eohol, aniline, and occupational cataracts. 


AND EXTRACTION OF 
ForEIGN Bopies. James M. 
Patton. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 23, 
1922, 79, No. 18, 1030-1034.—The points 
which the author of this paper stresses are 
as follows: 

In any ease of a penetrating wound of the 
eye, the absence of a foreign body must be 
proved. 

If the roentgenologist cannot localize ae- 
curately, co-operate with him experimentally 
until he ean. 


Tue LOCALIZATION 
INTRA-OCULAR 


Discuss the prognosis with the patient or 
a responsible relative before beginning the 
operation. 


(hoose 


the route in aeeordance with the 
needs of the individual ease. 
Do not give up too easily. Suecess is fre- 


quently the result of repeated efforts. 


RADIOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN BoDIES IN THE 
Eyr. Am. Jour. Ophth., Aug., 1922, 5, No. 
8, 677-678.—The foreign bodies that are usu- 
ally sought in the eye are generally situated 
in the anterior part. Most of the work that 
has been done in locating such bodies has 
been on the assumption that the examination 
must be made with tubes and exposures that 
will cause the rays to penetrate even thick 
bony masses, whereas if a radiogram ean be 
obtained showing the soft parts as the lids, 
lashes, profile of the cornea, ete., the foreign 
body will give a more distinet shadow on it, 
and be better located. The difficulty in mak- 
ing the time exposure is in 
placing the tube or film where it can receive 
the rays that have passed through the eye- 
ball without going through bony structures. 


desired short 


Recently Vogt has deseribed a method of 
thrusting the sensitized film, properly 


wrapped, into the conjunctival sae adjoining 
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the nose, or in the lower culdesac, placing 
the tube so that the rays will pass just an- 
terior to the outer or upper margin of the 
orbit; thus obtaining negatives of great dis- 
tinctness and delicacy, showing the anterior 
segment of the eyeball and any foreign body 
that it contains.—G. E. Partridge. 


SELECTING PROPER GOGGLES FOR THE JOB. 


E. 8S. Chapin. Nat. Safety News, Sept., 
1922, 6, No. 3, 39, 44.-The best information 


on the subject of proper selection of goggles 
is contained in the National Safety Code for 
the Protection of the Heads and Eyes of In- 
dustrial Workers, Handbook No. 2, issued by 
the Bureau of Standards in Washington. In 
it industrial processes are grouped according 
to the nature of the hazard, while the type 
of goggles best for each is recommended. In 
general, when selecting goggles it is well to 
observe differences among the samples that 
conform to the code and to give preference 
to that type which will be most comfortable 
to the wearer. Results of tests should be tab- 
ulated and distributed to storekeepers, shop 
managers, and others responsible for the or- 
dering and use of goggles. Particular atten- 
tion should be paid to workmen requiring 
corrective lenses; in these eases frames 
should be of the rigid bridge type. 

Several lines of improvement may be sug- 
gested: that the weight of goggles be de- 
without sacrificing strength; that 
materials used be less liable to break or de- 
teriorate; that. on unpadded frames, surfaces 


creased 


bearing against the face be made_ broad, 
smooth. and eorreet in form. 
SPEEDING UP WorK witH WHITE TYPE 


writers. Abstracted from Eye-Sight Con- 
servation Council of America, 1922, in Fac 
tory, Sept., 1922, 29, No. 3, 312, 314.—Un 
necessary fatigue is produced by looking ai 
objects of different color and of differen! 
brightness, such as white paper and a blac: 
typewriter. This fatigue is due to the fac 


that the pupil of the eye is constantly try 
ing to adapt itself to that part of the retin 
of the eye which is under-stimulated or ove! 
stimulated by black and white objects viewe' 
simultaneously. 

The white typewriter has been shown to s* 
cure extremely high speed with the least fa 














igue resulting. Consequently, any worker 
‘ho works continuously on a black and white 
bject will have the pupils of his eyes con- 
inuously contracting and expanding alter- 
ately with an ever-increasing periodicity 
ntil excessive eye fatigue sets in. 


DETERMINATION OF DisApiLiry As TO Loss 
¥ HEARING, AND THE IMPORTANCE OF VERTI- 
(0 IN INDUSTRIAL AccIDENT Cases. Harold 
|. Fletcher. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Aug. 12, 
1922, 79, No. 7, 529-531.—The following con- 
clusions by the author sum up the contents 
of this paper: 

1. More thorough examination, deeper 
thought and more careful analysis of indus- 
trial injuries involving the ears, and more 
comprehensive reports to the insurance com- 
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panies should be the physician’s endeavor. 

2. It is believed that the hearing can be 
more fairly estimated by a system of weights 
proportionate to the value of the tests for 
hearing. 

3. The neurotologic examination should 
be made of all patients with head injuries 
complaining of vertigo, as the findings in 
these examinations may be the only evidence 
by which the neurologist ean differentiate the 
traumatic neurosis from those cases in which 
there are central organie disturbances. 

4. These patients should be reexamined 
over a period of years, if possible, to deter- 
mine the relation of the duration of the 
symptoms to the duration of his abnormal re- 
actions.—K. R. Drinker. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREVEN- 
TION. A. Wiese Hammer. Nation’s Health, 
Aug. 15, 1922, 4, No. 8, 497-499.—This is a 
general article emphasizing the great excess 
of industrial accidents in the United States 
over those in other countries, and outlining 
the legal situation and the ideal status of 
compensation that would be attained if the 
public, the employer, and the employee each 
assumed an equal share of responsibility, and 
if the present unassigned burdens were dis- 
tributed properly.—G, E. Partridge. 


UP-TO-DATE PROTECTION FOR PUNCH PREsSs- 
ES. C. B. Auel. Nat. Safety News, Sept., 
1922, 6, No. 3, 33-34.—The worker on contin- 
uous or repetitive work is usually readily 
protected, but when a general purpose press 
has to be adapted to a variety of work the 
problem is more complicated. When left- 

er material is used on new work, the prob- 
lem is still more difficult. The most positive 
riard for this kind of work is perhaps one 

ich encloses the ram, leaving just sufficient 
ace, not exceeding three-eighths of an inch, 

r the insertion and removal of the mate- 
ral. Many jobs do not admit of a positive 

ard, however, and resort must be made to 

er forms such as hand tools, ete., for han- 
ng materials and sweep guards which push 
pull the hands out of danger. A further 


safeguard is a non-repeat treadle attachment 
which prevents a second stroke of the press 
until the treadle is again depressed. 


SAFE CLOTHING FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, 
G. KH. Sanford. Nat. Safety News, Sept., 
1922, 6, No. 3, 32.—While accidents caused 
by improper clothing are comparatively few 
in number, they are usually severe. They 
are most common in the fall of the year, when, 
on account of the cold, workmen begin to 
turn down their sleeves. The time, there- 
fore, for the safety engineer to make a spe- 
cial drive against the loose sleeve hazard is 
just before the autumn frosts are expected. 
The use of gloves, also, is a danger that must 
be controlled. Many industrial occupations 
require gloves, but the man who habitually 
uses gloves unnecessarily is a dangerous man 
in the shop. Linen dusters and long aprons 
have caused serious accidents, and loose hair 
is a menace. Women should be encouraged 
to wear caps, hair nets, or, in warm weather, 
bands of white voile across the forehead. 
Men who wear the hair long in front should 
wear caps. Special clothing is required in 
such occupations as foundry work, and the 
writer has been experimenting with shoes 
laced in the back which protect from metal 
splashes and also provide support for the 
ankles. For such operations as require the 
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use of gloves, hand covering should be pro- 
vided that is suited to the special need. 


PROTECTING THE ELECTRICAL WORKER 
witH SAFER CLoruine. H.J. Burton. Nat. 
Safety News, Sept., 1922, 6, No. 3, 42.—There 
are many accident hazards due to improper 
clothing, some common to all industries, some 
peculiar to given trades. The _ electrical 
worker is exposed to both kinds. 

[If a man has metal on his person his eloth- 
ing becomes to a greater extent a conductor 
of electricity. Dry cotton and wool are not 
good conductors, but clothing that is wet or 
damp is more or less a conductor. Cireuits 
formed with dangling chains attached to 
metal buttons in contact with damp under- 
wear have resulted sometimes in fatal shocks. 
The wire used to stiffen the rim of a hat may 
prove dangerous. Everything of this kind is 
unsafe, as are glasses with metal frames. Cel- 
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luloid collars are bad. Nails in the shoes are 
a menace; although the shoe without nails. 
if damp, is also unsafe. The electrical worke,y 
Should know that when standing on the 
ground or on a concrete floor he is ‘*perm:- 
nently and effectively grounded.”’ 
Conductors earrying primary voltages 
should not be touched with the bare hands. 
with ordinary gloves, or with metal tools or 
objects held in the bare hands. Dry clothing 
is shght but insufficient protection; standard 
rubber gloves, insulated tools, lineman’s pro- 
tectors, and rubber blankets to cover adjacent 
conductors are good. A sound rubber shoe 
or boot without nails gives good protection 
for the man who works around low voltage 
conductors. Goggles should be worn when- 
ever there is danger of an electric are or flash. 
The provision of a proper uniform, such as 
a one-piece suit having no loose ends, tends to 


prevent aeccidents.—G. E. Partridge. 
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THE Foor Facror IN THE FUTURE OF 
Women. Harriet Wilde. Nation’s Health. 
Sept. 15, 1922, 4, No. 9, 520-524.—Distorted 
feet may be caused either by the nature of the 
shoe which is worn, or 
which one walks or 


by the manner in 
stands. In this article 
the author discusses the normal versus the 
abnormal foot; the correct manner to stand 
and walk; the effect upon the foot of various 
types of shoes, ete., with special reference to 
women.—L. A. Shaw. 


A Mernop ror MAINTAINING PRESSURE 
OVER ELBOW IN OLECRANON Bursitis (MIN- 
ER’s ELBow), WITHOUT IMMOBILIZING THE 
JOINT. Guy S. Van Alstine. Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Aug. 12, 1922, 79, No. 7, 557.— 
The author deseribes a bandage, cut from an 
automobile inner tube, which he uses in eases 
of recent olecranon bursitis to maintain pres- 
sure on the bursal sae without greatly in- 
hibiting the joint action. With this device 
patients are able to continue their usual oc- 
ecupations while under treatment.—K. R. 
Drinker. 


TREATMENT OF 


ACCIDENTS TO 


[INDUSTRIAL 


THE KwNeEE-JomntT. Rk. Wallace Bullington. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Oct. 7, 1922, 79, No. 
15, 1207-1209.—Injuries to the knee resulting 
from industrial accidents comprise practical- 
ly all types of traumatic lesions, except gun- 
shot wounds, and these have their counter- 
part in the penetrating and _lacerating 
wounds not infrequently encountered. 
Knowledge of special points in the diagnosis 
and treatment of knee injuries is essential 1 
these patients are to be back at work in the 
shortest possible time and with the least cis 
ability. 

Among the more common types of kne« 
juries encountered are simple traum 
synovitis, subacute or chronie synovitis, 
juries to the semilunar cartilages, ruptur 
the internal lateral ligament and of the « 
cial ligaments, fracture of the tibial spin: 
its inner tubercle, Osgood-Schlatter dis 
dislocations of the patella, fractures of 
femur and tibia which enter into the | 
joint, and open wound into the joint ca\ 
The author discusses practical points in 
proper treatment of these various condit 
—-K. R. Drinker. 
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INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. aa 


Tue Erricrency oF Man. E. P. Cathcart. 
Lancet, Sept. 9, 1922, 203, No. 5167, 547-551. 
—There are two types of human efficiency: 
mechanical efficiency in the engineering 
sense, and industrial or productive efficiency. 
Both are closely related and both are physi- 
ological problems. New inventions may rev- 
olutionize shop equipment, but, so long as 
machines need men, physiological laws must 
be a factor in industrialism. The unhygienic 
conditions produced by the industrial revolu- 
tion exposed the national stock to a strain 
which manifested itself in the high yield of 
C3 lads recorded in the National Service Re- 
port; while the latest Health Insurance fig- 
ures give the minimum average amount of 
sickness per annum as 14,476,074 weeks, or 
upwards of 278,000 years. 

The human organism is not at fault; it has 
a whole series of protective mechanisms at its 
command, and, so long as it remains physio- 
logical, it is practically unaffected by ordinary 
hard work. Fatigue is the main protective 
mechanism of both mechanical and industrial 
efficiency. Fatigue—a diminished capacity 
for doing work—cannot be determined by 
any known quantitative test; certainly study 
of metabolism gives little or no clue, for a 
person may be on the verge of absolute col- 
lapse with no marked evidence of diminished 
efficiency in a mechanical sense. 

Four factors contribute to maximum effi- 
cieney—speed, rest, rhythm, and work habits. 
With regard to speed, so long as it is subject 
to the capacities of the human agent, and is 
not the driver of those capacities, it counts as 
vain; this observation of field workers is sub- 
stantiated by laboratory experiments in 
which an optimum speed for muscular con- 
traction was found; speeds above or below 
cave less efficiency. Speed is directly asso- 
‘iated with load; there is an economic opti- 
mum with high efficiency and a low oxygen 
‘onsumption per kilogrammeter, and a me- 
haniecal optimum when output in unit of 
ime is highest; the two do not coincide. 
Vhen load becomes excessive, efficiency rap- 
lly falls away, because static expenditure in 
iuseular effort, which is parasitic on dynam- 


ic work, becomes dominant. Rest allows re- 
moval of waste products and a more abun- 
dant supply of oxygen; there is a tendency 
to find spontaneously the optimum rate of 
work where intervals of repose suffice for re- 
cuperation; still little attention has been di- 
rected to planning rest-periods in relation to 
work in progress. Rhythm is a fundamental 
property of the nervous system, and the ea- 
pacity of the organism to build up a series of 
rhythmic reflexes is a potent factor in pre- 
venting fatigue; workers naturally adopt 
rhythmic movements, although not always 
the most efficient. Nutrition is another fac- 
tor, since food inadequate in quantity or 
quality lowers actual performance and re- 
sistance to disease; of this Germany during 
the war provided a gigantic experiment. 
Monotony and atmospheric conditions also 
play their part. Efficiency is complex and 
needs for its investigation co-operation be- 
tween the research worker, the employer, and 
the employee.—E. L. Collis. 





Motor CAPACITY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. B. Muscio. Brit. 
Jour. Psychol., 1922, 13, pp. 157-184.—Many 
mental tests, the specifically ‘‘intelligence’’ 
tests, show a high positive correlation, and this 
is an important fact in vocational guidance. 
Very few investigations have hitherto been 
made to determine the correlation between 
motor tests, with a view to finding out if a 
general motor capacity exists. Tests were 
made on a group of 20 boys, aged about 15; 
groups of 16 and 20 girls, aged 13; a group 
of 20 women medical students; and one of 12 
Cambridge undergraduates, 6 men and 6 
women. The tests employed consisted of 
(a) tapping at the greatest possible rate; (b) 
drawing a pencil point between two lines 
2mm. apart; (c) time taken to fit blocks 
into the holes of a form board; (d) time 
taken to put matches back into a match box; 
(e) eapacity to hold a thin metal rod inside a 
small cireular hole without allowing it to 
touch the circumference; (f) an aiming test 
(Whipple); (g) a total strength test (Mar- 
tin), and one or two other tests. All the 
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tests were not, however, used for each group 
of subjects. 

The correlation coefficients observed were 
usually very small and were often negative. 
In one group the highest coefficient observed 
was 0.40, and in another group, 0.50. In one 
group alone (the undergraduates) there was 
moderate correlation, the highest coefficient 
observed being 0.56, while more than half the 
coefficients exceeded 0.36. As far as the tests 
go, they show little or no inerease of intercor- 
relation as the result of practice, and they 
agree in this respect with Hollingsworth’s 
observations on motor tests. His mental 
tests, on the other hand, showed that prac- 


tice inereases the intereorrelations to a 
marked degree. The author comes to the 


conclusion that terms such as ‘‘motor dex- 
terity’’ or ‘‘practical ability’’ are mislead- 
ing, aS a person’s relative performance in 
any one motor test does not represent what 
will be performed in any other motor test. 

Hlenee it follows that, from the point of 
view of vocational guidance, every oecupa- 
tion which consists mainly of a routine per- 
formance of specifie movements will require 
specific vocational tests of just those motor 
capacities that funetion in that oecupation. 
Motor capacities are relatively independent 
of intelligence, for since motor tests do not 
correlate positively with one another to any 
appreciable degree, they cannot in general 
correlate positively with any other tests, and 
therefore not with intelligence 
Ht. M. Vernon. 


tests.— 


APPARATUS FOR ESTIMATING THE WORKING 
CAPACITY OF AN Uprer Extremity. J. Glaister, 
Jr. Brit. Med. Jour., Aug. 26, 1922, 2, No. 
3217, 380-381.—This apparatus consists of a 
box 36 inches long, 12 inches broad, and 20 
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inches deep, with a series of six holes in the 
upper surface, through each of which pro- 
jects a steel bar fitted with a handle on the 
outside and a hook on the inside; to the in- 
side hooks are attached weights in a gradu- 
ated series. The advantages appear to be 
(1) that the patient cannot see the weights 
which he is asked to lift; (2) that the order 
and the amount of any weight can be altered 
at the will of the examiner; (3) that it is 
a help in the detection of malingering; and 
(4) that, as the rods are each 1 foot in 
length, the working capacity can be assessed 
in foot-pounds.—W. F. Dearden. 


LESSENED ABILITY TO DISTINGUISH CoLorRs 
AS A SIGN OF Fatigue. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Sept. 9, 1922, 79, No. 11, 909.—As the 
result of examination of athletes following 
various forms of physical exertion, it has 
been shown that as the body becomes fatigued 





the ability to distinguish colors becomes 
much diminished. According to Boehmig, 


who has an article on the subject in the 
Miinchener medizinische Wochenschrift, cer- 
tain subjects who, when examined immediate- 
ly before the physical performance, were 
found to possess a perfectly normal ability 
to. distinguish colors, were unable, after the 
body became fatigued, to recognize the color 
of very small green and red objects, and 
some presented transient scotomas, which, 
however, were of a mild sort, so that the sub- 
jects were frequently not aware of their ex- 
istence. In the case of the heavy smokers 
and those addicted to alcohol, the manifes- 
tations appeared in a more marked form. 
The so-called fatigue substances will doubt 
less have to be assumed to be the cause o! 
this hitherto unobserved disturbance of color 
vision. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERA 
TION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


REGARDING DeatH FROM E.LeEctRICc CuR- 
RENT. Karl Meixner. Wien. klin. Wehnschr., 
1922, 35, No. 28, 619-623.—The postmortem 
findings in four eases of accidental death are 
The very striking fact is observed 


deseribed. 
that these cases showed lesions of early heart 
disease such as are seen in young adults who 


have died suddenly from natural causes. |! 


is a question, therefore, whether a sudden a‘ 
tack of weakness caused the shock to be fate 
or whether the opposite oceurred. Asi 
from local burns, no other lesions were 0! 
served that were referable to 
the electrical current.—B. Cohen. 


exposure 
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PATHOLOGIC CHANGES PRODUCED IN THOSE 
RENDERED INSENSIBLE BY ELEcTRIC SHOCK 
AND TREATMENT OF SucH Cases. J. A. Mac- 
William. Abstracted from Arch. Radiol. and 
Elec., June, 1922, 27, No. 1, 11, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Oct. 14, 1922, 79, No. 16, 1364.— 
By experimental investigation MacWilliam 
has found that there are two modes of imme- 
diate death by electric shock, and there may 
be a combination of the two. In the ventricu- 
lar fibrillation due to electric shock, artificial 
respiration should be at once begun to keep 
open the possibility of recovery of the ven- 
tricular beat which may possibly oceur, 
though if the period of ventricular fibrilla- 
tion is more than a very brief one the central 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


CARE OF OLDER WOMEN EMPLOYEES BY 
Boston Retain Stores. Sarah L. Proctor. 
Abstracted from Women’s Edueational & In- 
dust. Union, Boston, Studies in Economie Re- 
lations of Women, 1921, 11, 103-108, in 
Digest, May-June, 1922, 4, Nos. 5-6, 18.—In 
eighteen large and long established retail dry 
goods and clothing stores in Boston, only 9.9 
per cent. of the 4,190 women for whom data 
were available, had been with the firm for 
ten or more consecutive years at the time of 
the inquiry. Many women had made changes 
in employment after from twelve to twenty- 
six years of service with one firm. Six of the 
stores aided their retired women with gifts 
of money when trying situations arose. Five 
firms shifted older women to lighter jobs and 
others permitted them to come later and leave 
earlier. 

Only one firm had a definite pension sys- 
tem in use. Under this, employees earning 
$20 or less received pensions figured on 3 
per cent. of the average annual salary for 
the past ten years, multiplied by the number 
of service years. If the salary exceeded $20 
weekly, the yearly pension was figured on 2 
per cent. of the average annual salary. 


Cuitp LABOR PROHIBITIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
Homer Work. Am. Child, Aug., 1922, 4, No. 
2. 78.—The following regulations governing 
industrial home work, submitted for a final 


public hearing at Philadelphia on May 4, 
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nervous system will probably have suffered 
irretrievable damage from the period of circu- 
latory arrest. The only active remedial meas- 
ure that has been found useful in ventricular 
fibrillation so far, that is, massage of the 
heart through the diaphragm after the abdo- 
men has been opened, is obviously not avail- 
able under the conditions in which electric 
shock oceurs. Heart massage, when applic- 
able, is rendered much more effective by the 
intracardiae injection into left ventricle or 
a vein of urethane, from 0.025 to 0.25 gm.; 
strontium chloride, from 0.01 to 0.06 gm.; 
epinephrine, from 0.1 to 1 mg.; herudin, from 
8 to 10 mg.; pilocarpine (injected into vein), 
0.0025 gm. 


IN INDUSTRY 


were adopted by the Industrial Board, 
May 9, 1922, to become effective September 1, 
1922: 


1. Minors under 14 shall not be employed in 
industrial home work. 

2. No minor under 16 may be employed for 
more than fifty-one hours a week, nor more than 
nine hours a day, nor before 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing nor after S o'clock in the evening. 

3. Every minor between 14 and 16 years of age 
must attend, for the equivalent of not less than 
eight hours each week, a continuation school in 
the school district. where said minor is employed. 

4. These eight hours shall be reckoned in the 
fifty-one hours a week permitted above. 

5. Minors between 14 and 16 shall not 
without an employment certificate, which 
cate must be kept on file by the employer. 

6. General employment certificates are required 
where children under 16 are employed all the time. 

7. Vocation employment certificates are re- 
quired where minors under 16 work at any time 
except when they are required to attend school. 

8. Employment certificates may be issued only 
by the District Superintendent, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, or Secretary of the Board of School Direc- 
tors, or other school official, deputized in writing 
by any of the other school officials authorized by 
law to issue such certificates. 

9. No minor under 16, who has not completed 
the work of the sixth grade in public schools, shall 
be entitled to an employment certificate. 

10. Before an employment certificate be issued, 
the prospective employer must make a statement 
in writing that he expects to give employment to 
a minor applying for such certificate. 

11. Employers must acknowledge, in writing, to 
the issuing officer, receipt of an employment certifi- 
cate within three days after beginning of minor's 
employment. 

12. Upon termination of employment, the em- 
ployer must return the employment certificate to 
the issuing school official. 


work 
certifi- 
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THE WorKING CHILDREN or Boston. A 
StTuDy oF Cump Lasor uNDER A MOopERN 
SYSTEM OF LeaAL Reaquuation. Helen Sum- 
ner Woodbury. U.S. Dept. Labor, Children’s 
Bur. Pub., No. 89, 1922, pp. 374.—This study 
was undertaken for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the amount, character, conditions, and 
effects of employment of children under 16 
years of age in an American city of diversi- 
fied industries and a considerable volume of 
trade, and in a state having comparatively 
advanced child labor legislation. Informa- 
tion in regard to these child workers was ob- 
tained chiefly from: 

1. The employment-certificate records of 
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Boston, Cambridge, Somerville and Chelsea. 
2. The Boston continuation-school records. 
3. Schedules taken in interviews by 

agents of the bureau with a group of children 

attending the Boston continuation school. 

4. Replies to a questionnaire sent out in 
December, 1918, to the children who had been 
interviewed. 

In addition a special study was made of 
the child labor laws of Massachusetts and 
of their administration in Boston and its 
neighboring cities. For the findings of this 
study the reader is referred to the original 
report.—M. C. Shorley. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINA- 
TION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Oi CAMP SANITATION IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
CU. P. Bowie. Nation’s Health, April 15, 1922, 
4, No. 4, 222-225.—A deplorable lack of sani- 
tation exists in many of the oil camps of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Kansas. 
These mushroom communities, aptly termed 
‘‘ragtowns,’’ often have no water supply or 
a wholly imadequate one; garbage, rags, 
refuse of all sorts, are strewn promiscuously 
about. Privies are largely make-shift affairs 
with no pretense of screening from flies or 
protection from vermin. Insanitary condi- 
tions such as these result frequently in costly 
fires and epidemies, typhoid, dysentery, diar- 
rhea, and in a loss of working efficiency 
among the men, which is often as high as 25 
per cent. Statistics show that the time saved 
from illness by good sanitary measures far 
exceeds the expenditure for sanitation. 

The three main faetors in good camp sani- 
tation are the building of the camp on high, 
dry land, with proper drainage; the provi- 
sion of a safe water supply, and the installa- 
tion of an adequate sewage and waste dlis- 
posal system. ‘The author especially recom- 
mends the septic-tank method of sewage dis- 
posal as suitable for camps of the type under 
diseussion.—K. R. Drinker. 


Neep oF ADEQUATE ARTIFICIAL ILLUMINA- 
TION. G. Bertram Regar. Nation’s Health, 
Sept. 15, 1922, 4, No. 9, 550-553.—Manufac- 
turers are beginning to realize that adequate 


lighting is a substantial aid to production, 
not only because it is conducive to increased 
efficiency, but also because 18 per cent. of in- 
dustrial accidents are due to defects in lght- 
ing installations. Having secured a lighting 
system which meets with the requirements of 
health, safety, and efficiency, the question of 
maintenance, especially with reference to win- 
dows and painting of walls, is of the utmost 
importance. <A well-lighted factory also ex- 
erts a profound psychological effect upon the 
workers, serving to reduce discontent and 
provide happiness.—L. A. Shaw. 


MANUFACTURED WEATHER AND PERSONAL 
Erriciency. Willis H. Carrier. Chem. and 
Metall. Engin., Aug. 30, 1922, 27, No. 9, 449- 
452.—This is a general discussion of the sub: 
jeet.—Philip Drinker. 


VENTILATION FUNDAMENTALS — W HER! 
Dors THE Socrery Stanp? E. V. Hill. Jow 
Am. Soe. Heating and Ventilating En: 
Sept., 1922, 28, No. 6, 605-617.—The auth 
presents a brief discussion of methods 
vogue for determining ventilation efficien 
followed by a plea for a standard pract! 
among engineers and physicians. Examp 
are given of the use of the synthetic air ch 
which the author urges be employed as 
basis of standardizing ventilation efficien 
—Philip Drinker. 








INDUSTRIAL VENTILATION AS APPLIED TO 
tustT AND Fume Removau. HZ. M. Nichols 
id F. R. Ellis —At a meeting of the Nation- 
| Safety Council in Detroit, on August 30, 
j22, this article was presented, in which are 
ointed out the possibilities of avoiding fume 
od dust nuisances by the adequate installa- 
on of fans, ducts, ete., in order to remove 
he fume and dust at its source. The fre- 
uent advantages of humidification which 
sueceeds In removing dust nuisances, and par- 
‘ieularly explosion hazards, are pointed out. 


CoMMON SENSE IN Factory VENTILATION. 
(.-E. A. Winslow. Nation’s Health, June 15, 
1922, 4, No. 6, 359-360.—It is now universally 
recognized that the primary aim of air con- 
ditioning is to avoid overheating, and to pro- 
vide a moderate degree of air movement. The 
causes of discomfort in the ordinary badly 


° ° ° ° i 
ventilated room are heat and stagnation com- An account is presented of the effective heat- ee 
bined in many cases with high humidity— _ ing and ventilating system in use at the shops +: 
and it is these conditions that must be con- of the Milwaukee Locomotive Manufacturing i” 


trolled in the factory. 

It has been shown that even a temperature 
of 75° FE. exerts a profound influence upon 
body temperature, blood pressure, and heart 
rate; that it reduces efficiency, and tends to 
increase the prevalence of respiratory dis- 
ase. Under conditions comparable to those 
{ the factory the amount of physical work 
performed in a given time is 15 per cent. 
creater at 68° than at 75°. Statistics show 
that the temperature in factories is apt to be 
above the most favorable point, and that the 
loss In human vitality and productive effi- 
cleney due to overheating of the factories of 
the United States must be great. 

The first step toward improvement is to 

derstand the conditions. When the tem- 
perature is found to exceed 68° in the ordi- 
nary faetory workroom something is wrong, 

| nine out of ten times the remedy is the 
plication of common sense. An essential 

‘t of the duty of the foreman should be to 

‘e a thermometer in every workroom and 
<e periodie observations. If the control 
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of direct and indirect heating is not sufficient 
by itself to maintain a low temperature, win- 
dow ventilation may be resorted to as the 
next step. If the room is large and crowded 
it may be necessary to adopt the three de- 
vices that have been found so useful in the 
ventilation of school rooms: the location of 
‘adiation units under the windows to temper 
the incoming air; the admission of air over 
slanting window boards to avoid drafts on 
those nearby, and the provision of a gravity 
exhaust duct for the removal of vitiated room 
air near the ceiling. In some cases, where 
conditions are especially difficult to control, 
a ventilating engineer needs to be consulted, 
and resort may be made to fan ventilating 
systems.—G. E. Partridge. 


SIMPLIFYING HEATING Systems. R. J. 
Snell, Factory, Sept., 1922, 29, No. 3, 260.— 


Company, whereby heated, fresh air enters 
by a system of overhead sheet-iron piping 
and is driven to all parts of the shop by two 
large fans. Heat is produced by a group of 
steam coils about 16 feet square and 12 feet 
in height. Air reaches these coils from two 
sources: through a lattice-work which may be 
opened or closed as needed, and through tun- 
nels running beneath the plants. All air is 
returned still partially warmed, to be reheat- 
ed and sent back over the plant. 

The fans draw the air from each of these 
sourees through the steam-heated coils and 
drive it through the large overhead sheet- 
iron pipes back into the plant. ‘The sheet- 
iron pipe grows gradually smaller as each 
exit of air is reached, thus insuring an even 
flow of air throughout its length. Each exit 
for air is provided with a damper which may 
be operated by the workmen in the particular 
area being heated. One advantage of this 
system is that in summer, when fresh air is 
needed, the fans are so located that this air 
may be drawn in directly. 








MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 






HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


lEALTH SERVICE FOR Smaut Puants. 1922, 14, No. 2, 58-59.—Many employers of 
' IN. Schram. Hosp. Management, Aug., small numbers of workers would like to pro- 
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vide for their employees the best of medical 
and surgical service, but they cannot employ 
a full-time physician and they do not under- 
stand how to arrange part-time service. 

A plan for the required service is outlined 
by Dr. Shipley under the following heads: 
(a) first aid and emergency measures; (dD) 
preventive measures; (c) general adminis- 
trative measures. The first comprises daily 
visits of the physician or nurse to the fac- 
tory to attend to emergency cases; arrange- 
ments for the necessary hospital care; visits 
to homes; desired dental service. Under b 
are medical examinations for employment in 
order to discover and correct defects; peri- 
odie examinations to prevent disease; super- 
vision of factory sanitation and hygiene; re- 
duction of industrial health hazards by a 
study of materials and methods; inspections 
for the reduction of accidents; the study of 
methods of work; health edueation; investi- 
gation of home environment; proper record- 
ing of services given, with analysis and de- 
duetions. Administrative measures include: 
supervision of the field force of physicians, 
nurses and home workers; comparative study 
of data tor use by industries; advice and tes- 
timony in law suits; following up procedures 
incidental to the workmen’s compensation 
law; giving advice in respect to industrial 
health requirements and laws, with supervi- 
sion of their application in the factories; cur- 
rent information about new laws, latest liter- 
ature, ete.—G. E. Partridge. 

PrhysicAL EXAMINATION OF POSTOFFICE 
EmpuoyYeres. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 23, 
1922, 79, No. 13, 1058.—At the request of the 
Postmaster General, boards of medical ex- 
aminers from the United States Public Health 
Service in New York and Chicago examined 
postoftice employees to obtain a survey of 
health conditions existing in the Federal post- 
offices in those cities. Only those employees 
total of 
985, from all the different occupations in the 
postoftice department. <A thorough physical 
examination was made in each case, and the 
results were classified. In Class 1 (no physi- 
there were five employees; in 
Class 2 (minor defects requiring observation 


who volunteered were examined, a 


eal cdefeets 


there were twelve; in Class 3 
(moderate defects requiring hygienic correc- 


or attention 
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tion or minor medical, surgical, or dental at- 
tention), 258; Class 4 (moderate defects re- 
quiring medical supervision as well as hygi- 
enic correction), 336; Class 5 (advanced 
physical impairments requiring systematic 
medical or surgical attention), 234; Class 6 
(serious physical defects requiring immedi- 
ate medical or surgical attention), 140. The 
results, compared with those obtained from 
garment workers, are given. The service is 
to be extended to all postoffice employees in 
the country. 





MERCANTILE HYGIENE IN THE HEALTH Pro- 
GRAM. A. B. Hmmons. Nation’s Health, 
July 15, 1922, 4, No. 7, 481-483.—Twenty- 
five stores in six cities, combining two and 
a half years ago to study the health prob- 
lems of the store, have now completed a sani- 
tary survey. It has been found that there 
are defects in nearly all stores, in a sanitary 
way, but the writer concludes that sanitary 
conditions, with the possible exception of ven- 
tilation, do not form one of the major causes 
of the large amount of ill health found among 
workers in stores. 

The physical condition of the employees in 
stores, in comparison with the standard set 
by college men and women, is in general, far 
below the average. Kellogg of Pittsburgh 
found that 95 to 99 per cent. of 1,200 work- 
ers in stores considered in groups according 
to age had from one to five defects—strongly 
contrasted with the 5 per cent. having de- 
fects found in an entering class at Harvard 
College and the School of Business Adminis- 
tration. The chief cause of this ill-health, 
the writer concludes, is lack of proper nutri- 
tion in the early years, and of training in 
habits conducive to health. 

The most common affections are the com 
mon cold and the various diseases of nose an 
throat, which in their totality are very cost! 
to store and employees. The next most commo 
group consists of cases of malnutrition an 
indigestion, the problem of which is large! 
one of education. The group of function 
nervous disorders presents an opportuni! 
for intensive study; fear, worry, and an 
iety are often found in an exaggerated for 
in this class of workers. The opportunity 


good for studying the beginnings of diseas 
H. W. Stevens, in discussing this pap' 














complains that physical examination in in- 
dustrial groups has proved disappointing. 
The physical examination does not properly 
measure capacity, since it seems that-it is 
not the defect alone that disables the worker 
but what he thinks about the disabling effect 
of his particular physical ailment. It is to 
be suspected that the larger part of the ill- 
ness under discussion falls in the elass of 
functional nervous disorders, and is not to 
be demonstrated by ordinary physical exami- 
nation. Study of the statistics in regard to 
return to work after illness shows strongly 
the effects of ideas, since the physical condi- 
tion ean hardly be supposed to be subject to 
such variations as are shown in the figures. 


SICKNESS RECORDS IN PREVENTIVE Work. 
Edgar Sydenstricker. Nation’s Health, Aug. 
15, 1922, 4, No. 8, 485-488.—Intelligent 
health administration in the industrial plant, 
as in the community, necessarily rests upon a 
knowledge of what ill-health exists in the 
plant and of the conditions under which it 
occurs. At present this information is too 
often neglected. The industrial medical offi- 
eer is properly a sanitarian, but the vital 
statistics and disease records which econsti- 
tute his epidemiological tools are of a special 
character. He has little use for mortality 
records and little need of the ordinary re- 
ports on communicable diseases; he is more 
concerned with indicators of health. <Ail- 
ments and diseases that do not eome to the 
attention of the municipal and state health 
officers are the principal objects for pre- 
ventive work on the part of the industrial 
physician. ‘To make this preventive work im- 
mediately effective, the incidence of sympto- 
matie ailments and disease must be related 
to as specific conditions as possible. 

Several general requirements for indus- 
trial health statistics and reports may be 
stated: (1) In any system of sickness rec- 
ords, provision must be made for expressing 
the ineidence and prevalence of a symptom 
in terms of rates; every provision for classi- 
‘ying cases into nativity, sex, age, occupa- 
tional or other groups should be accompa- 
nied by a similar provision for classifying 
ill of the employees for whom ease records 
ire available. (2) There are certain basic 


items without which no analysis can be com- 
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plete, such as items relating to individuals, 
with a basis of grouping them; items relat- 
ing to the conditions under which the indi- 
vidual works and lives, items indicating phy- 
sical condition and health. (3) There should 
be continued observation of the worker under 
various conditions, using the record of his 
deviation from good health as the measure 
of the influence of conditions after other fac- 
tors have been taken into consideration. (4) 
The sickness record of an employee is a de- 
pendable measure of his health provided that 
illnesses of short duration are recorded. The 
shorter the illness which is recorded with a 
diagnosis, the more specific is the sickness 
record. (5) There should be simplicity in 
the recording and analysis of records. The 
fewer the facts and the more significant they 
are, the greater will be the return in knowl- 
edge.. These methods are already in success- 
ful operation in some establishments. 

Some practical suggestions in regard to 
details of record-keeping are offered, and 
there are two figures in the text, illustrating 
methods of co-ordinating data. 


Dentist IN Factory Saves EMPLOYEES’ 
Money AND ‘Time. Manufacturers’ News, 
Sept. 28, 1922, 22, No. 13, 14.—A large east- 
ern industrial establishment, which has re- 
cently installed dental equipment and a 
dentist in its factory hospital, has reported 
that a large percentage of its employees had 
diseased gums or defective teeth and that 
approximately all employees have availed 
themselves of dental treatment. It is esti- 
mated that the work, if done outside, would 
have cost the workers approximately $27,500. 

About one-fourth of the operations were 
emergency cases. The lost time saved in the 
emergency work alone, the company esti- 
mates, would. amount to about four hours a 
‘ase. In other words, each emergency treat- 
ment, of which there were 6,010, represented 
a saving of four hours each to the man and 
to the company. This saving to the employee 
alone, figuring the average at 75 cents an 
hour, would amount to $18,030.00, making a 
total saving to the men of $45,530.00. Assum- 
ing that each hour lost was worth in produc- 
tion to the company 50 cents, the saving there 
amounted to $12,020.00. 

Lost time due to sickness was also reported 
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to have been materially reduced by the dental 
treatments.—M. C. Shorley. 


Wuat Is Aa Goop Puant Hospirau? J. A. 
Britton. Nat. Safety News, Sept., 1922, 6, 
No. 3, 41.—The three units of a hospital are: 
(1) The surgical division, which should be 
equipped to take care of both major and 
minor surgical eases, and include equipment 
for work in eye, nose, and throat cases. There 
should be at least one or two beds for obser- 
vation and emergency requirements, and it 
may be found necessary to provide baths for 
treating heat cases, since life depends upon 
giving treatment immediately. Most modern 
industrial hospitals should have a complete 
dental equipment, including a gas machine. 
(2) The second unit should provide for phys- 
ical examinations and the care of medical 
eases, and for this a quiet examination room 
is the first essential. (3) The third unit 
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is the laboratory, without which satisfactory 
work cannot be done. The minimum labora- 
tory should provide for the examination of 
the blood, urine, and sputum, and for X-ray 
work (this is, however, dependent upon acces- 
sibility of other hospitals). All industrial 
establishments now have in addition to these 
facilities provision for taking care of sick- 
ness insurance eases and compensation cases, 
and these also require suitable offices. An- 
other thing that must not be forgotten is the 
necessity for proper care of surgical and 
medical supplies and records. The location 
and surroundings of the plant hospital are 
of the utmost importance; it should be pro- 
tected from ordinary shop noises and from 
dust, ete. 

The plan of the emergency hospital at the 
McCormick Works of the International Har- 
vester Company is shown.—G. E. Partridge. 


AND COMMUNITY HYGIENE: 


HOUSING, ETC. 


HousING CONDITIONS AMONG BERLIN WorRK- 
MEN. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 2, 1922, 
79, No. 10, 840.—The executive committee 
of the health insurance society of the city of 
Berlin has published a report, covering the 
years 1919 and 1920, on the housing eondi- 
tions of its Among 
out by 
the report is the fact that the number of ill 
working-men living in houses and apartments 
fronting the street has decreased, while the 
number of those living in the cheaper rear 


insured working-men. 
the interesting statements brought 


dwellings and apartments has inereased. In 
1918 52.14 per cent. of ill employees were 
living in rear dwellings; in 1919 the num- 
ber had inereased to 53.46 per cent.; and in 
1920 to 55.89 cent. More than 5 per 
eent. of the patients were lodged in rooms 


per 


with less than 10 square meters floor space. 
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AN INVESTIGATION INTO BREAKAGE PROB- 
LEMS. G. H. Miles and A. B. B. Eyre. Jour. 
Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., Oct., 1922, 1, No. 
4, 132-140.—Breakages of such as 
crockery are usually assigned to carelessness, 


articles 


but this is far from being their true psycho- 


More than one-third were obliged to share 
their dwelling rooms with other persons. 
Kiven in rooms with only 6 square meters were 
found patients living with other persons. 
Approximately 5 per cent. of the patients 
lived in rooms, the ceilings of which were 
less than 2.5 meters high, the number of such 
patients having increased from 929 in 1919 
to 1,494 in 1920. Of these dwellings, 39.96 
per cent. were in cellars or basements, while 
41.83 per cent. were in attics, which is espe- 
cially significant in view of the fact that 
before the war the use of basements and attics 
was, for hygienie reasons, prohibited. In 
1920, 13.46 per cent. of all patients were 
obliged to share their lodging with other per- 
sons. Twenty per cent. of these patients had 
some pulmonary affection—K. R. Drinker. 


INVESTIGATIONS AND SURVEYS 


logical cause. In some eases the worker was 
not aware of the slightest deviation in the 


method of handling the article. Sometimes 
she knew that the accident was about to 


Con- 


occur, but felt powerless to prevent it. 


ditions tending to induce irritation, excite- 
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nent or fluster, and those which distracted 
ittention when breakable material was being 
iandled, all tended to increase breakages. 
‘fence the sources of irritation were investi- 
rated, and removed whenever possible. For 
nstance, certain articles had to be brought 
juickly beneath a nozzle, filled, and passed 
n; by arranging a combined guard and 
ruide, the process was rendered easier, and 
he clashing of the receptacle against the 
nozzle avoided. Some of the articles had to 
be placed in specially constructed racks or 
carriers. These were improved in form, and 
rendered easier of access, and workers were 
‘aught to combine in their sorting and stack- 
ing. ‘The rush period of the day was pro- 
vided for by the accumulation of sufficient 
stores, and the allocation of duties and 
routine. Thereby the flow of ‘materials was 
smoothed out. Orders were transmitted by 
calls or a voice pipe, but the substitution of 
indicators, in which an appropriate button 
for a particular article had to be pressed, 
greatly reduced delays and consequent irri- 
tation. Workers were screened from undue 
heat, and the gas consumption in one depart- 
ment was reduced one-half. 

The number of articles broken during the 
working day was investigated, and was found 
to amount to 2.2, 3.3, 2.2, and 5.7 per 1,000 
articles handled during four successive two- 
nour periods. After introducing the reforms, 
it amounted to 1.7, 1.8, 1.9, and 1.6 for the 
respective periods, or to a reduction of 20 
to 72 per cent. The workers themselves 
stated that the work proceeded much more 
smoothly and easily —H. M. Vernon. 


AN INVESTIGATION IN A Coat MINE (1). 
i’. Farmer, S. Adams, and A. Stephenson. 
Jour. Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., Oct., 1922, 
'. No. 4, 125-131.—Motion study observa- 

ms were made on coal-getters, especially on 

» rhythm with which they used the pick. 
he best workers were found to use a com- 

ratively slow stroke in getting coal, and 

faster one in getting the harder ‘‘dirt’’ 


(substance in which the good coal is found) 
This higher rate for dirt was ascribed to the 
utilization of the rebound of the pick. Ex- 
perienced but not very expert miners were 
taught to adopt a rhythm more in accordance 
with that of the better workers. This was 
done by getting them to work to the beating 
of a metronome, until they acquired the cor- 
rect rhythm. The miners were taught to use 
a heavier pick for coal-getting, and a lighter 
one for dirt. Reliable results showed that 
in consequence of the adoption of these meth- 
ods, output increased from 6 to 10 per cent., 
and in one case, 20 per cent. The experi- 
mental periods lasted from six to ten weeks 
before training, and from four to ten weeks 
after it. The miners expressed themselves 
satisfied with the new method of work, as 
they found it easier and smoother. Other 
difficulties in coal-getting are under investi- 
gation.—H. M. Vernon. 


NotTEs ON THE Lay-Out or A HAnp-Com- 
posiror’s Case. Sheila M. Bevington. Jour. 
Nat. Inst. Indust. Psychol., Oct., 1922, 1, No. 
4, 141-151.—The types in a hand-compositor’s 
case were arranged on a new principle, in 
order to facilitate access, and to diminish the 
extent of movement necessary for the trans- 
ference of type to the composing stick. In 
comparison with the ‘‘Caslon New Lay,’’ 
which is claimed to be a great improvement 
on the ‘‘Old Lay,’’ the method suggested 
reduced the average distance travelled by the 
right arm by 19 per cent. The relative fre- 
quency of the letters used was first deter- 
mined by analyzing representative tests. The 
logotype combinations, such as ‘‘ff’’ and 
‘*fi’? were discarded, and were replaced by 
the logotypes ‘‘the’’ and ‘‘and.’’ The actual 
time saved by the revised lay is not likely 
to be so great as that corresponding to the 
diminished movements, since a good deal of 
the total time taken is occupied in picking up 
type, and placing it. The method ought to 
be tested practically on two groups of com- 
positors, trained on the two lays. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


STATE INSTITUTE FOR THE Stupy or EFFI- 
NCY ENGINEERING AND INDUSTRIAL Hy- 


GIENE. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., July 22, 1922, 
79, No. 4, 318.—A recognition of the impor- 
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tance of industrial psychology, which, owing 
to the influence of propaganda from America, 
is coming to the front here more and more, 
is the underlying factor that has induced the 
head committee of the Prussian legislature 
to adopt unanimously the suggestion of the 
minister of public welfare that a state insti- 
tute for the study of labor problems and in- 
dustrial hygiene be created. The need of 
applying psychologic principles to all indus- 
tries was discussed at length, and special 
reference was made to the excellent results 
secured in America by the introduction of 
a practical system of psychology—more par- 
ticularly, the Taylor system. The Greater 
Berlin Street Railway Company, by training 
motormen in accordance with modern psy- 
chologie, scientifie principles, effected a sav- 
ing of 12,000,000 marks for the last fiseal 
year, while the number of accidents was also 
materially decreased. With greater efficiency, 
a saving of 10 per cent. in the amount of 
electric current required was brought about, 
and the wear and tear on the rolling stock 
and the roadbed was distinctly reduced. 
Another great gain lay in the fact that with 
the application of scientific, psychologic 
principles the motormen and _ conductors 
could be trained for the work in one-third 
the time formerly required.—K. R. Drinker. 


SOME BustNness APPLICATIONS OF A MENTAL 
ALERTNESS Test. A. W. Kornhauser. Jour. 
Personnel Res., July, 1922, 1, No. 3, 103-121. 
—This is a report of methods used and re- 
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sults obtained in some tests of general intelli- 
gence made in business establishments during 
1919 ard 1920. The tests employed were the 
Seott Company mental alertness tests, which 
are comprised of tests of arithmetical reason- 
ing, of finding the opposites of given words, 
of seeing relationships between certain 
words, counting cubes in pictures, rearrang- 
ing letters to form words, and solving prob- 
lems of combining coins. The tests showed 
high correlation with ratings made by super- 
visors. Tests made in the educational de- 
partment of a large plant showed that an 
examination lasting only twenty minutes ap- 
proached closely the estimates formed on the 
basis of school experience, ete. Mental alert- 
ness tests were given to 122 foremen taking 
a course in factory management and modern 
production methods, and comparison was 
made with the marks obtained in the course. 
Similar results were obtained. ‘Tests given 
to 311 male office employees and 400 female 
office employees revealed a striking superi- 
ority of the men, although men and women 
students in a co-educational college showed 
no significant difference in _ standards. 
Standards of several occupational groups 
were determined. Other tests have been 
made to compare applicants for positions in 
certain occupations with employees in the 
same occupation, to compare office employees 
of different companies, and to determine the 
relation between mentai alertness and turn- 
over.—G. E. Partridge. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


Tue Acurgs PAINFUL Back AMONG INDUS- 
TRIAL EMPLOYEES ALLEGING COMPENSABLE 
INjuRY. JTlarold R. Conn. Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Oct. 7, 1922, 79, No. 15, 1210-1212.— 
The author sums up his paper in the follow- 
ing conelusions: 

Trauma is blameless as an etiologie factor 
in a large percentage of 
traumatie backs. 

Malingering is of 


eases of alleged 


uncommon 
but often is implied to the surgeon by the 
patient’s false coneeptions of etiology and 
an overanxiety to establish the recognition 


occurrence, 


of a real disability. 

Osseous abnormalities in the lower portion 
of the back furnish a potential group, espe 
cially suseeptible to violence but capable 0! 
developing disability unexcited by trauma. 

Sacro-iliae relaxations are of 
occurrence, 

Sacrolumbar lesions are properly of tw 
elasses as regards the involvement of th 
articulation, extrinsic and intrinsic, the la’ 
ter representing the grave traumatic lesion 
of most common occurrence.—K. R. Drinke 
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MEASURING END-RESULTS AFTER INJURY: 
A SUGGESTED PERCENTAGE Basis. John J. 
Moorhead. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Sept. 2, 
1922, 79, No. 10, 824.—Surgeons are often 
ealled on to determine the end-result of a 
given injury so that legal, compensation, or 
insurance phases may become a matter of 


REHABILITATION OF 


PHYSICAL REHABILITATION IN INDUSTRY. 
Oscar M. Sulliwan. Nation’s Health, Sept. 
15, 1922, 4, No. 9, 560-561.—In this paper 
the author discusses the relation which 
should exist between systems for vocational 
rehabilitation of injured persons and the 
agencies for physical rehabilitation. In the 
author’s opinion, sound policy dictates an 
advisory relation’ to physical rehabilitation 
upon the part of the vocational rehabilitation 
system, rather than a relation of direct man- 
agement. It should be the function of the 
vocational rehabilitation system to under- 
stand all the existing provisions for physical 
eare and to bring the injured person in touch 
with the proper agencies for treatment or 
prosthesis at the proper time.—K. R. 
Drinker. 


New JERSEY INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION 
CuInics. Lewis T. Bryant. Nation’s Health, 
Oct. 15, 1922, 4, No. 10, 610-612—The Re- 
habilitation Act of New Jersey has been 
drawn so as to give the Rehabilitation Com- 
mission a tremendous latitude in working 
out its methods. The disabled man, having 
received such treatment as the Industrial 
Clinic deems necessary for the most complete 
physical rehabilitation, is then taken in hand 
by the Commission, which makes a study of 
his ease to determine what form of work he 
is most fitted to do. It is the duty of the 
Rehabilitation Commissioner to keep in touch 
vith the employment officers of the different 
industries, and thus place each man in that 
position to which he is most adapted. The 
Commission must enjoy the confidence of 
both the laborer and the employer. Indeed 
t is through strengthening the morale of the 
vorker who is ‘‘down and out,’’ that the 
Ommission has rendered its greatest service. 
The industrial clinies as they are organized 
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record or a subject of review by constituted 
authorities. With this fact in mind, the 
author submits a simple plan, based on three 
main elements—function, union, and contour 
—to determine by a percentage basis the out- 
come of injuries.—K. R. Drinker. 


DISABLED EMPLOYEES 


under the foregoing system have proved to be 
an essential element in the success of this 
undertaking, since the general hospital lacks 
the room, equipment, and nursing facilities 
which are called for by industrial rehabilita- 
tion cases.—L. A. Shaw. 


Tre TREATMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 
James R. Kerr. Brit. Med. Jour., Aug. 26, 
1922, 2, 377-3880.—Dr. Kerr, surgeon to the 
Pilkington Special Hospital, St. Helens, an 
institution devoted to after-treatment of in- 
dustrial injuries by physiotherapeutie meth- 
ods, read this paper before the British Medi- 
eal Association. As this hospital is prob- 
ably the largest and best equipped of any 
in the country for its particular purpose, 
the views expressed are not only interest- 
ing in. themselves but are particularly so 
on account of the author’s extensive practical 
experience. He expresses a high opinion of 
first-aid and ambulance methods and of the 
universal availability of well-equipped hos- 
pitals for early treatment, but considers that 
the latter could never supply the needs for 
specialized after-treatment. The variety and 
severity of factory accidents bear close com- 
parison with those of modern warfare, and 
the treatments which have proved to be of 
greatest value to the victims of the latter 
should be available for any requisite period 
for those suffering from industrial injuries. 

Dr. Kerr explains at some length the course 
of treatment at this institution. The doctor 
referring the ease, and probably the doctor 
acting for the employer or insurance com- 
pany, supply the necessary preliminary in- 
formation in reports. The examination 
includes a detailed measurement of the range 
of movement of each joint, including phalan- 
geal; the state of any nerve lesion is carefully 
investigated ; stereoscopic X-ray photographs 
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are taken as well as frequent ordinary photo- 
graphs and plaster casts for purposes of 
comparison. Where any operative measures 
are found necessary as a preliminary to 
special treatment these are carried out. The 
equipment includes a hall for mechano- 
therapy fitted up with appliances for helping 
the movements of stiff joints and the develop- 
ment and re-education of injured muscles. 
All these mechanisms are finely poised and 
are capable of delicate and gradual adjust- 
ments to suit individual eases. The hall for 


hydrotherapy contains a warm pool, 36 feet 
long by 20 feet broad, maintained at a tem- 
perature of 98°F. and kept in a state of 
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turbulence by foreing in great volumes of 
compressed vir through orifices in side pipes. 
There are lounge seats for helpless pa- 
tients. This hydro massage has been found 
very useful in encouraging active movements 
in hip and shoulder joints. An adjoining 
room contains an ample supply of multiple 
baths for arms and legs. In the thermothera- 
peutic department there are asbestos-lined 
cabinets for enclosing the parts under treat- 
ment, these being supplied with hot com- 
pressed air, at a temperature of 250° to 
300° F., through regulated electric heaters. 
There is also a room for electrotherapy. — 
W. F. Dearden. 
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THE SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL 
HYGIENE. Alice Hamilton. U.S. Pub. Health 
Ser., Pub. Health Rep., Oct. 20, 1922, 37, No. 
42, 2604-2608.—The fields which have been 
surveyed in the United States include certain 
of the poisons and very few of the dusts; the 
organic dusts belong to a field still to be ex- 
plored. Since the war, the use of benzol in 
‘his country has increased enormously, and 
venzol is definitely poisonous. Yet a_thor- 
ough investigation of benzol poisoning in the 
‘nited States is still to be made. Arseniu- 

‘ted hydrogen is a less familiar poison but 

iy be present in many chemical processes. 

‘equate ventilation can remove this hazard. 
“inphasis is laid upon the necessity for study- 

‘ American men and women and American 

‘ustry.—B. Cohen. 
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THe NrEEep of EpucAtTep PuBLic OPINION IN 
INDUSTRIAL Hyerene. Rachelle S. Yarros. 
U. 8. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. Health Rep., 
Oct. 20, 1922, 37, No. 42, 2636-2639.—All 
groups, employers, employees and the neutral 
public, need to be educated with respect to the 
facts and ideals of industrial hygiene before 
rapid progress can be expected. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE WORKER IN 
PROMOTING INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. M. Grace 
Burnham. U. 8S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. 
Health Rep., Oct. 20, 1922, 37, No. 42, 2618- 
2621.—A description is given of the Workers’ 
Health Bureau, which is a co-operative trade- 
union health-research agency. The plan of 
the bureau is to gather information on specific 
trades for trade unions and to plan a preven- 
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tive industrial health program to serve the 
worker the remainder of his life. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE EMPLOYER FOR 
THE HEALTH OF THE WorKER. FE. C. Jackson. 
U.S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. Health Rep., Oct. 
20, 1922, 37, No. 42, 2613-2618.—The employ- 
er should provide suitable, safe, healthful 
buildings as work places, and well-guarded 
machines and suitable tools. He should (1) 
see that all body and health hazards are re- 
duced to a minimum; (2) choose intelligent 
and sympathetic foremen, who can give the 
workers the personal contact so necessary for 
econtentedness and efficiency ; (3) make an ef- 
fort to place workers at tasks that suit them 
mentally as well as physically; and (4) spare 
no effort to protect the workers from com- 
municable diseases. The prevention of dis- 
ease through physical examinations and 
through suitable rest periods should also not 
be overlooked. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Pustic HEALTH SERVICE IN THE FIELD oF IN- 
DUSTRIAL Hyatene. L. R. Thompson. U.S. Pub. 
Health Ser., Pub. Health Rep., Oct. 20, 1922, 
37, No. 42, 2631-2636.—The Public Health 
Service is the ageney that can most econom- 
ically co-ordinate the practice of industrial 
hygiene in industry, city, state, and nation. 
Industrial laws of different communities are 
different. Which is the best code is a matter 
for investigation best performed by a central 
federal agency. The laboratory investigation 
of industrial poisons and diseases, and econ- 
sulting service to industry are other fields 
for usefulness of the Publie Health Service. 
Supervision over government employees by 
the Public Health Service for purposes of de- 


POISONOUS HAZARDS AND 
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tecting industrial disease, for purposes of de- 
termining disability compensation, and for 
first aid would be a great step forward. This 
phase requires authorization by law. 


CONFERENCE OF WOMEN’s Apvisory Coun- 
cIL TO THE UNITED States Pusiic HEALTH 
SERVICE ON THE SUBJECT OF INDUSTRIAL Hy- 
GIENE. U.S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. Health 
Rep., Oct. 20, 1922, 37, No. 42, 2601-2644.— 
The aim of this conference was threefold: 
first, that the various national organizations 
of women might understand the work being 
earried on by the Public Health Service; sece- 
ond, that the Public Health Service might 
know what was being done by the national 
organizations; and third, that through mutual! 
knowledge a clear understanding of each 
other’s aims and a co-ordination of programs 
might be reached. 

Briefly, the plan of work consists of inves- 
tigation of the amount of time lost by ill- 
nesses; classes of diseases prevalent among 
employees; the connection between certain 0oc- 
cupational groups and certain diseases; and 
the underlying cause of work processes which 
contribute to the diseases. 

It consists further of the study of compen- 
sation paid to government employees, inelud- 
ing (a) a comparison of the amounts of com- 
pensation paid in different bureaus of the 
government per thousand employees; (b) a 
study of the diseases or injuries for which 
compensation is paid; and (c) a study of the 
work processes in different bureaus and their 
special relation to compensable disability. 

Lastly, it consists of an establishment of dis- 
pensaries for emergency treatment, and the 
treatment of beneficiaries of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission. 


THEIR 


KERFECTS: GASES, 


CHEMICALS, ETC. 


STUDIES IN CARBON MONOXIDE ASPHYXIA. 
Il. THe GrowrH oF NEUROBLAST IN THE 
PRESENCE OF CARBON MoNoOxIDE. H. W. Hag- 
gard. <Abstracted as follows from Am. Jour. 
Physiol., 1922, 60, 244, in Med. Science, Oct., 
1922, 7, No. 1, 70.—By experiments on in 
vitro cultures it shown that carbon 
monoxide by itself has no ill effect upon grow- 
ing nerve-cells, even in concentrations of 79 


Was 


Sa 


per cent. It is in this respect as neutral 4 
nitrogen. Its toxic action on the body as 


re 


“ 


whole is due solely to the asphyxia resulti!: 
from its combination with hemoglobin. I! 
minating gas, however, contains, in addit! 
to carbon monoxide, another toxic substan 
for it is toxie to neuroblast cultures in ¢ 
centration of as little as 0.1 per cent. 

It is specially stated that this observation 's 
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not to be interpreted as weighing against the 
view that the toxicity of illuminating gas on 
the entire organism is due to the carbon 
monoxide and the asphyxia which it produces. 


SUFFOCATING GASES AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 


C. J. Van Nieuwenburg. Abstracted from 
Chem. Weekbl.; 1922, 19, 326-333, in Chem. 
Abstr., Oct. 20, 1922, 16, No. 20, 3518.— 
Nieuwenburg reviews the development of the 
manufacture of suffocating gases and of pro- 
tective masks, and explains their application 
during the war. 


THe Rate or ABSORPTION OF POISONOUS 
AMOUNTS OF CARBON MONOXIDE BY THE BLOOD. 
A. P. Vale. Tr. Inst. Min. Eng., 1922, 63, 
417-422.—The author, working at the Bir- 
mingham Mining Research Laboratory, sub- 
jected himself to the influence of measured 
amounts of carbon monoxide in a closed cham- 
ber. Two sets of experiments were carried 
out: one in which the subject was at rest; the 
other in which 5,000 foot-pounds of work per 
minute were carried out on a Martin’s er- 
gometer. The conclusions were: 

1. Where no work is undertaken in atmos- 
pheres containing carbon monoxide up to 
0.114 per cent. a maximum of 50 per cent. of 
the amount inhaled will be absorbed. 

2. Where work is undertaken, owing to the 
increased frequency of respiration, the actual 
amount of carbon monoxide absorbed may be 
from two to four times as much as when at 
rest. 

It follows that no one should go into a sus- 
pected atmosphere unless accompanied by a 
small warm-blooded animal, preferably a lin- 
net. A mouse or bird at rest absorbs carbon 
monoxide fifteen times faster than a man at 
rest. In rescue work the man is working, the 
animal resting. The factor of safety will be 
reduced by one fourth and when the animal 
collapses the explorer should return at once. 


LATER EFFECTS oF GAs PoIsONING. T. W. 
‘andall, Abstraeted as follows from Lancet, 
Jet. 21, 1922, 203, No. 5173, 856, in Jour. Am. 
\led. Assn., Nov. 25, 1922, 79, No. 22, 1882.— 
‘n nearly half the cases (46 per cent.) investi- 

ated by Sandall there is evidence of em- 
hysema or chronic bronchitis or both. In 
iS Opinion pulmonary tuberculosis is not a 
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common effect of gas poisoning, and certainly 
not one of its later effects. In nearly half the 
eases (45 per cent.) there is definite tachy- 
eardia. In 85 per cent. of these tachycardia 
eases no sign of anything abnormal was found 
on examination of the heart. The persistence 
of gastric symptoms raises the question of 
organic or functional causation. Another in- 
teresting point is the pain in the chest of 
which complaint is so frequently made. Is 
such pain any evidence of myocardial involve- 
ment, or is this also merely a functional mani- 
festation? With reference to prognosis, more 
especially in those cases in which physical 
signs are absent or very indefinite, Sandall 
asks, does the element of ‘‘pension’’ operate 
as a factor in the causation or continuance of 
Symptoms? 


A CASE OF PARALYSIS OF AXILLARY NERVE 
AS THE RESULT OF CARBON MONOXIDE POISON- 
ING. Ernst Mendel. Klin. Wehnschr., April 
1, 1922, 1, No. 14, 685.—Dr. Mendel reports a 
ease of paralysis of the left axillary nerve in 
a young married woman brought to the hos- 
pital in coma from carbon monoxide poison- 
ing. Movement of the left arm was normal 
after resuscitation, but in several days weak- 
ness developed as a result of paralysis of the 
middle deltoideus. There was no local ten- 
derness and galvanic reactions were normal. 
After six weeks of treatment with electro- 
therapy and hydrotherapy, movement was 
again normal. In the author’s opinion the 
paralysis is a purely toxie one.—J. W. 5S. 
Brady. 





CHRONIC CARBON MoNnoxIpE AMBLYOPIA, 
Henry M. Thompson. Colo. Med., July, 1922, 
19, No. 7, 145-147.—This article presents a 
confused idea concerning the action of carbon 
monoxide. A short general discussion is fol- 
lowed by the report of a case of impaired 
vision in a garage worker. Several inaccurate 
statements occur, as, for example, that 4 per 
cent. carbon monoxide is fatal to man in an 
hour (this is ten times the fatal dose) ; also, 
that carbon monoxide forms a reasonably sta- 
ble compound with hemoglobin. Physiolo- 
gists well know that this compound is not 
stable and that oxygen replaces the attached 
carbon monoxide in accordance with known 
physical laws when the patient breathes fresh 
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air. In the case reported it is pure assump- 
tion to state that carbon monoxide was the 


cause of the impairment of vision.—H. S. 
Forbes. 


TrEsts OF GAs Masks AND RESPIRATORS FOR 
PROTECTION FROM LOCOMOTIVE SMOKE IN RAIL- 
ROAD TUNNELS, WITH ANALYSES OF TUNNEL 
ATMOSPHERES. A. C. Fieldner, S. H. Katz, 
and S. P. Kinney. U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. 
Paper 292, April, 1922.—It is shown that the 
objectionable or dangerous constituents of 
locomotive stack gases are carbon monoxide 
and sulphur dioxide which, coupled with the 
high temperature and high relative humidity 
frequently encountered in tunnels, often cause 
Serious consequences and even fatalities. 

Samples of tunnel air were taken under the 
most severe working conditions to which en- 
gineers and firemen are often subjected. The 
analyses showed that carbon monoxide in one 
instance reached a figure of 0.12 per cent., at 
which it caused marked discomfort but was 
not dangerous when breathed for only a short 
time. 

Sulphur dioxide was found in one instance 
to be as high as 110 parts per million, but was 
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usually found in smaller quantities. Because 
temperatures as high as 131° F. were found 
in the cabs of locomotives, the authors suggest 
that these temperatures, together with the 
exhaust steam from the locomotives, may have 
been the cause of frequent accidents due to 
inadequate tunnel ventilation. 

The authors, a number of engineers, fire- 
men, and trackworkers, tested several types 
of gas masks. Men doing vigorous work 
seemed to favor the light gas masks with can- 
isters of about one-fourth the capacity of the 
canisters in the usual army gas mask. For 
absorbents the canisters were provided with 
echareoal and soda-lime which gave adequate 
protection against sulphur dioxide and smoke. 
For tunnels in which a high carbon-monoxide 
content is feared the authors suggest the use 
of canisters containing hopealite, a mixture 
of the oxides of manganese, copper, silver, 
and cobalt. Either electric locomotives or 
forced ventilation are suggested as the most 
effective cure for the extreme conditions ocea- 
sionally encountered. 

Several illustrations and drawings of gas 
masks are included in the paper, and a bibli- 
ography is appended.—Philip Drinker. 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


ATMOSPHERIC Dust. J. S. Owens. Jour. 
Soe. Chem. Indust., Oct. 31, 1922, 41, No. 20, 
438R-443R.—This paper, read before the 
chemical section of the British Association at 
Hull, is a diseussion of atmospheric dust from 
the standpoint of meteorology. The author 
deals principally with dust in its relation to 
atmospheric pollution, the cause of hazes, 
fogs, ete.; he furnishes data obtained by the 
use of his instrument (to be described in an 
early issue of THIS JOURNAL) regarding the 
size and identification of both soluble and in- 
soluble dusts of which the particles are less 


than 1 micron. The usual size of fog par- 
ticles (soot) was found to be about 0.5 mi- 
eron. Data indicate that voleanic dust is a 
probable cause of haze in certain localities, 
and show the distances through which vol- 
eanic dust has traveled. The author suggests 
using his instrument for calibrating the effi- 
ciency of air washers but gives no data re- 
garding its use therefor. Because of its sensi- 
tiveness this instrument is poorly adapted to 
counting particles of appreciable weight in 
volumes of air.—Philip Drinker. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1921 OF THE 
SoutH AFRICAN INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RE- 


SEARCH.—This report contains a summary of 


the work carried out during the past year. 
Particular attention may be drawn to further 
inquiries into infective silicosis: 


Animals that had been exposed to dust 
coal or silica were given intraperitoneal 1 
oculations of the bacillus tuberculosis, as 
one series, and intratracheal injections 
streptococci and pneumococci as to anoth: 
Control animals that had not been exposed 
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dust were given corresponding inoculations 
or injections. 

The animals that had been exposed to coal 
and then inoculated with bacillus tubercu- 
losis all died of generalized caseous tubercu- 
losis, the lungs being grossly involved. Ob- 
servers have recorded that animals that have 
been exposed to coal dust and then inoculated 
with bacillus tuberculosis die of tuberculosis 
but that the lungs escape. The animals sub- 
jected to intratracheal injections of strepto- 
eoccl or pneumococci after exposure to inha- 
lations of coal dust either died of pneumonia 
within forty-eight hours or recovered com- 
pletely. The results were similar to those in 
the controls in both cases. — 

The animals that had been exposed to inha- 
lations of silica dust and then inoculated with 
bacillus tuberculosis reproduced miners’ 
phthisis very closely. They died of tubereu- 
losis, with bulky lungs, thick: pleurae, and 
well-marked fibrosis; the tuberculous lesions, 
however, were generalized throughout the 
body. Perhaps the most striking feature was 
the rapid development of fibrosis. In animals 
that have been merely exposed to the inhala- 
tion of silica dust the fibrosis is not detectable 
until about seven months after commence- 
ment of exposure, but if a tuberculous infec- 
tion is added fibrosis can be detected within 
five weeks, and is far more marked at death 
than in animals that have merely received a 
tubereulous infection. 

In the case of animals which received in- 
tratracheal injections after ‘‘dusting’’ with 
siliea, three died within forty-eight hours, and 
three at the end of about seven months. The 
latter died of a chronic, unresolving pneu- 
monia. 

All the foregoing experiments were per- 
formed upon guinea-pigs. 

A somewhat similar series was carried out 
vith rats, more especially with a view to 
‘earning whether exposure to silica dust 
ould influence the relative immunity of these 
rodents to tuberculosis. The rats exposed to 
‘oal dust, and the controls, did not develop 
‘ubereulosis after inoculation. Four out of 
‘\x rats which had been exposed to silica dust 

‘d of tubereulosis of the lungs, without tu- 

reulous lesions elsewhere in the body. 


ANTHRAX. R. F. Vaccarezza et al. Ab- 
acted as follows from Semana méd.. June 


29, 1922, 1, No. 26, 1081, in Jour. Am. Med. 
Assn., Oct. 28, 1922, 79, No. 18, 1557.—This 
is the concluding instalment of this detailed 
report of extensive experience with treatment 
of anthrax by specific antiserum, normal beef 
serum and peptone. The writers are con- 
vinced that serotherapy is merely a form of 
protein therapy, and hence that any protein 
would probably answer the same purpose. 
Peptone is free from the disadvantages of 
other proteins, and their tabulations show 
that it is fully as effectual as the specific anti- 
serum, 


THE SERUM TREATMENT OF ANTHRAX SEP- 
TICAEMIA. Douglas Symmers. Ann. Surg., 
June, 1922, 75, No. 6, 663-667.—The author 
points out that the pustule of cutaneous an- 
thrax frequently heals spontaneously if it is 
left to its own devices and not subjected to 
operation or cauterization, either of which 
may precipitate septicemia, which is almost 
always fatal. 

The author concludes as follows: 

1. Every anthrax lesion of the skin or else- 
where should be tentatively regarded as at- 
tended by generalized infection until the re- 
sult of the blood culture proves the contrary. 

2. In no circumstances is it justifiable to 
tamper with the anthrax pustule. The only 
permissible form of local treatment consists 
in the injection at the periphery of the pus- 
tule of broken doses of anti-anthrax serum at 
intervals of four or six hours, each injection 
not to exceed a total of 10 or 15 c.c. If this 
is not available, it is better to cover the lesion 
with a bit of sterile gauze to collect the se- 
eretions, but otherwise to leave it alone. 

3. The best treatment is, first, to isolate 
the pustule within a barrier of anti-anthrax 
serum subcutaneously injected every four 
hours; second, to inject intravenously, at 
once, a sterilizing dose of 150 or 200 c.c. of 
serum, and, third, to supplement this by the 
intravenous injection of 40 ¢.c. every four or 
eight hours. If the blood culture is negative 
at the end of twenty-four hours, the intra- 
venous use of serum may be discontinued, the 
local injections being kept up until the pus- 
tule is free from bacilli, or at least until in- 
volution forms occur in the stained films. In 
anthrax septicemia, the liberal use of anti- 
anthrax serum intravenously, if commenced 
in time, is capable in many instances of steril- 
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izing the blood with astonishing rapidity, 
and, in septicemie eases, the routine just out- 
lined may be followed until the blood cultures 


are negative. 


Tite PLACE oF VENEREAL-DISEASE CONTROL 


IN INpustRY. Joseph S. Lawrence. U.S. Pub. 


Health Ser., Pub. Health Rep., Oct. 20, 1922, 
37, No. 42, 2609-2613.—Venereal disease may 
be slightly more prevalent among industrial 
OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS 

OccCUPATIONAL DerRMATITIS. Frederick Gar- 
diner. Brit. Jour, Dermat. and Syph., Oct., 
1922, 298-320.—This comprehensive paper 
includes the earler work published by the 
writer on this subject, and also contains much 
new matter. It reviews 621 skin diseases seen 
by him during the last ten vears. All were 
eaused by oeccupation—domestie, trade, agri- 
eulture, ete. The great bulk of this material 
is drawn from an extensive, but generally 
speaking, a non-manufacturing area.  Dis- 
cussing the statistics of a single year (1919) 
he finds that 68 per cent. of all the cases diag- 
nosed as dermatitis, or eczema, were due to 
occupation. Under this heading the numbers 


are as follows: 


Occupations No, of Cases 
ie oe eg og 4 Og nde nee eee 254 
oo ee ere eee ov 
CE Cisco vapin eb eleed ove sbeawnees 1 
lron and steel workers .............. 36 
Se .. i wide een eeeneae 5 4 
Sn i i se co whey & pee Ok ae 26 
fs a rar ee 25 
ee eee 24 
I ak a gi ak a ae ee 16 
Painters and French polishers ...... 14 
AMTICUICUTEL IADOTETS 2. ccccccccccces 14 
I, os 6 aos ws i ee os OS 15 
EE ee eo ng oe bd ob eo aa S we 12 
PY Jet ee. 55 hs sede shears ekeean 12 


ES i ee ree ee oe et Ss 


CROUEROD TIED onic tcctienccicewé 6 
We ee a ay lala cas 6 
SEE SES od cc ca ccuseebveesa 4 
Eee WOE kg 6066 6 vow ns cas ee kd 4 
TL. <8 S be bos 06h 460080606688 3 
PO a a a re 1 


Instances are described in detail of persons 
who have suffered, it may be for years, from 
some external irritant. This, the author says, 
so weakens the resistance of the skin, that the 
individual becomes highly susceptible to a 


OF 
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workers than among certain other occupa- 
tional groups. This increase is not due to 
their work, but to the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions surrounding their efforts at rest or ree- 
reation. The diseases occasion only slght 
economic burden in loss of time when com- 
pared with other diseases. Because of its in- 
sidious development, however, syphilis may 
be the cause of many accidents.—B. Cohen. 


THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


different agent. Once an outbreak has been 
produced on a skin, it becomes sensitive to an 
irritant to which it was previously immune. 

The whole of his series of cases is minutely 
analyzed. Separate tables show the different 
parts of the body affected, the ages at which 
onset occurs, duration of the attacks, seasonal 
prevalence, effect of slight alteration in the 
work, and predisposing causes. All these va- 
rious aspects of the subject are examined and 
illustrated but do not readily lend themselves 
to abstraction. They supply a fund of useful 
information which no e¢linician can afford to 
ignore. 

The outstanding feature of Dr. Gardiner’s 
communication is that he has investigated 
each case from the point of view of the skilled 
dermatologist. He has endeavored to find out, 
not only the direct influence of the irritant, 
but the role played by unhealthy states of the 
body, or of the skin, in promoting the onset 
of these troubles. He finds that lowered vital- 
itv, such as that which follows influenza or 
pneumonia, accounts for 13.8 per cent. Gen- 
eral debility arising from the menopause, old 
age, or an injury may be the prelude to an 
outbreak. Further close consideration of his 
cases reveals to him that a large number are 
associated with some local morbid condition 
of the skin. Of these the most common is 
seborrhea, with 28 per cent. Excessive sweat 
ing is the next most frequent concomitan' 
showing 27 per cent. This may result fron 
debility, the hot materials handled, or ma) 
be due to some unknown, or inherent pecu 
liarity. 

In the final review of his figures he sums up 
these significant factors. He says that ‘‘77. 
per cent. of these patients suffered from 
preceding skin affection, or general illness 
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_.. This percentage is a very high one indeed 
and it provides food for reflection.’’ It is 
certainly true that an ordinary report upon 
an occupational dermatosis rarely alludes to a 
preceding illness, the texture, or pathological 
state or tendency of the individual skin. The 
reason is not far to seek. The usual observer 
is not necessarily or even generally an expert 
or one specially trained in this line of inquiry. 
Gardiner feels from this standpoint that the 
professional disorders of the skin have been 
neglected by previous investigators. These 
considerations urge him to stress the great 
necessity that exists for a much more thor- 
ough examination of candidates for various 
trades, especially where the applicant is to 
be exposed to the known skin irritants. 

He concludes as follows: 

a. There are definite occupations which 
are liable to cause damage to the skin. 

b. Some irritants act mechanically and 
others act chemically. 

e. Alterations in the materials used may 
cause the development of a dermatitis in the 
case of a worker employed for many years at 
the same occupation. 

d. <A previous dermatitis may  subse- 
quently render a worker susceptible to an irri- 
tant which he or she could previously resist. 

e. It is characteristic of occupational der- 
matitis that it occurs on the parts exposed to 
the irritant; the majority of cases occur on 
the hands, and next in order of frequency on 
the arms, face, neck, and lower extremities. 

f. Spread may be from the irritant itself, 
or may be due to secondary infection. 

¢. The attack may commence in youth, but 
if not it is more common in persons over 40 
vears of age. 

h. The reeurrent type is an exceedingly 
common one. 

1. Dermatitis, in the ease of a powerful 
irritant, may ensue within a day or two; 
where there is hyperidrosis it is likely to ap- 
pear within a few weeks; where there is sebor- 
rhea there is a more gradual breakdown, 
uaybe over months or years; the largest num- 
ver occurs after many years, owing to various 
AuseS. 

j. Illness, the climacteric, and old age are 
important points in the causation of an out- 
reak, 

k. Loeal injury is also an important fac- 
oe 


l. The condition of the skin should be a 
matter of close examination in all applicants 
for occupations which ineur liability to der- 
matitis.—R. P. White. 


THE OccuPATION DERMATOSES OF THE PAR- 
AFFIN WORKERS OF THE SCOTTISH SHALE OIL 
Inpustry. Alexander Scott. Brit. Med. Jour., 
Aug. 26, 1922, 2, No. 3217, 381-385.—Dr. 
Scott describes the skin lesions due to contact 
with oily paraffin in a crude or semi-refined 
state as conforming to the following types, of 
which only one or several might be found on 
the same individual: 


1. Occupation comedones. 
2. Folliculitis and follicular dermatitis. 
3. Dermatitis pustulare. 


4. Dermatitis papulare (erythema papulare). 
5. Erythema simplex. 

6. Dermatitis erythematosa. 

7. Epithelioma (paraffin workers’ cancer). 


1. Comedones occurred in parts exposed 
to contact, especially over the flexures and 
posterior aspects of the elbows, upper aspects 
of shoulder joints, and oceasionally over the 
knees. Their origin was due to obstruction of 
the sebaceous ducts with semi-solid paraffin 
substances, or to thickening of the superficial 
layers of the epidermis. They were larger 
than ordinary, more closely packed together, 
and confined to cireumseribed areas. The 
outer layers were pigmented and hardened. 
They were easily expressed, but if left alone 
were apt to be followed by the development of 
sebaceous concretions of a cystic nature, most 
commonly over the flexures of the elbows. 
There was not the ordinary tendency to aene 
formation, possibly owing to the fact that the 
obstructive material was sterile and prac- 
tically antiseptic. 

2. Folliculitis involved destruction of the 
hairs and hair follicles as the result of a mild 
inflammatory reaction set up by the action of 
shale oils. Occasionally a slight perifollieu- 
litis occurred, in which the inflammatory con- 
dition extended to the surrounding skin, 
which became slightly raised and ultimately 
somewhat indurated and thickened. The 
common sites were the backs of the fingers and 
hands, and to a less degree the forearms, the 
ankles, and the dorsal aspects of the toes and 
feet, especially on the line of the extensor ten- 
dons of the toes. There was never any tend- 
ency toward suppuration or sloughing, the 
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condition described persisting indefinitely. 
Dryness of the hands, with clusters of black 
points on the backs of the fingers and hands 
was characteristic. 

3. Two types of pustular dermatitis have 
been observed: one, affecting the hair follicles 
of youths recently commencing work among 
semi-refined oily paraffin, in which the condi- 
tion was characterized by the appearance of 
numerous small pustules over the anterior 
aspect of the body and limbs; the other, in 
association with the typical papular eruption, 
due to the breaking down of the papule from 
eoceal infection. 

4. The papular variety was by far the 
most common type of skin lesion met with 
among paraffin workers in the Scottish shale 
oil industry, between 40 and 50 per cent. be- 
ing affected. The papules were known in the 
trade as ‘‘paraffin plukes,’’ and were most 
typical of an occupational condition both in 
history and distribution. 

The eruption consisted of small rounded 
elevations of a reddish color, varying in size 
from that of a small peppercorn to that of a 
small pea. They corresponded in every way 
to typical papules, being solid, superficial, 
rounded, and containing no fluid. As a rule 
the tops were convex, but occasionally there 
was a minute central depression, correspond- 
ing to a necrosed hair follicle or sweat duct, 
from which a tiny thread-like core could be 
expressed or removed. 

The entrance of the irritant to the super- 
ficial layers of the skin appeared to be most 
commonly through the sweat ducts, but fre- 
quently the hair follicles were involved, in 
which case they oceupied the center of the 
papule. There was, as a rule, no inflamma- 
tory areola around the typical papule. The 
condition differed from other lichenoid erup- 
tions, in that there was no itching or irrita- 
tion; the papules did not tend to coalesce, 
and as a rule healed spontaneously. The ex- 
tent of eruption varied, but in half the eases 
only a few papules were to be found and only 
) per cent. showed a diffuse character. 

The distribution was very typical. In the 
great majority of cases it was confined to the 
forearms and was most pronounced over the 
ulnar aspects. The palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet were never affected. Approx- 
imately 75 per cent. of those affected had an 
eruption on the hands and arms only; 20 per 
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cent. had both arms and legs affected; and 
about 5 per cent. had some eruption on the 
body, as well as on the arms or legs. 

The earliest appearance of papules occurred 
in from ten to twelve days after work in the 
paraffin sheds was begun, and they might per- 
sist throughout the duration of employment. 
They disappeared a few weeks after work 
among the semi-refined paraffin had ceased. 
Occasionally in old-standing cases the papules, 
instead of healing, assumed a warty appear- 
ance, This condition might spread until it 
assumed the clinical and pathological features 
of an epitheliomatous growth. 

5. Mild erythema, in which the redness 
was distributed uniformly over the parts af- 
fected, disappearing on pressure at first but 
later becoming permanent, was almost always 
limited to the forearms, but in exceptional 
instances and to a slight degree had been seen 
on the feet. There were marked dryness and 
sealiness of the skin and frequently a polished 
appearance; irritation was uncommon. The 
whole condition might persist for years with- 
out alteration. 

6. Dermatitis erythematosa was essen- 
tially of a subacute or chronic type, due to 
the irritant action of semi-refined paraffin 
on the tissues of the skin prolonged over a 
lengthened period—for years in practically 
every instance. It represented a further ex- 
tension of erythema, in which the congestion, 
after merging into a chronic inflammation of 
the various layers of the epidermis and cutis 
vera, was followed by induration and, in the 
most advanced stages, by partial or complete 
destruction of small areas of the affected skin. 
It was mostly associated with the papular 
eruption. 

In an advanced stage the forearms showed 
pigmented patches, small white areas of 
atrophied skin, scars, scaly warts, and indu- 
rated papules. The condition had become 
less evident and was practically confined to 
those who had been paraffin workers for 
years. 

7. Epithelioma as seen in the Scottish 01! 
industry occurred in workmen about or ove! 
middle life who had been paraffin worker 
for long periods of time. It usually aros 
from a scaly wart formed as a result of th 
chronic dermatitis already described, or fro! 
an old papule of the indurated type. In th 
benign condition the wart was somewhat ové 
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or circular, about the size of a sixpence and 
covered by small readily removable scales. 
As the epithelium underwent proliferation 
the wart increased in area until it reached the 
size of a half crown and became raised about 
a quarter of an inch above the surface. It 
was then covered with thick horny scales and 
showed a tendency to the formation of fissures 
or abrasions, from which a serous fluid ex- 
uded and formed crusts on the surface. This 
appearance persisted for several months, the 
area gradually increasing until the incrusta- 
tion and warty covering of the growth event- 
ually sloughed and disappeared, leaving a 
superficial -uleer, from which serosanguineous 
fluid exuded. 

In an indurated papule a central necrotic 
area formed, accompanied by the gradual 
growth of the primary lesion until it assumed 
much larger proportions than formerly and 
had a central ulcer, surrounded by indurated 
edges. The growth of the ulcer extended per- 
ipherally and also in depth, the edges being 
indurated and undermined, until all trace of 
elevation of tissue above the level of the sur- 
rounding skin had disappeared, leaving a 
large open sore with a base of red, angry-look- 
ing granulation tissue which bled profusely at 
the slightest touch. 

When situated on the scrotum, there was 
usually, in the ulcerative stages, an over- 
growth of epithelial tissue forming large pro- 
truding masses, giving the appearance of a 
cauliflower execrescence, and bleeding pro- 
fusely. Ultimately the lymphatic glands were 
involved, so that in the latest stages the whole 
inguinal region was invaded by a large ulcer- 
ating cauliflower-like mass. The most com- 
mon situation was the back of the hand or on 
the lower third of the forearm, but it did oc- 
cur on the scrotum, and it had been seen on 
the face; when at the outer or inner angles 
of the eyelids, the features of a rodent ulcer 
might be assumed. Since 1900, sixty-five 
cases of paraffin epithelioma had occurred in 
the oil works of Seottish Oils Limited, nine- 
teen being in paraffin workers proper, and 
forty-six among the other grades of labor. 
The number of employees being 5,000 the can- 
cer incidence was approximately 114 per cent. 
in twenty-two years, or under 0.1 per cent. per 
annum. Nineteen cases occurred in the same 
period among the 200 men employed annually 
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in green sheds (paraffin sheds of crude par- 
affin department), the incidence rate of this 
condition was thus approximately 0.5 per 
cent. per annum. In the cases recorded the 
ages varied from 37 to 79 years. 

It was formerly believed that the shale it- 
self was the cause of the dermatitis, but re- 
cent experiments with animals have clearly 
showed the oil to be the agent, though the 
actual constituent responsible has not yet 
been determined. Dr. Scott gave reasons why 
nitrogenous compounds, arsenic, or radio-ac- 
tive substances could not be regarded as 
causative agents. He suggested that an idio- 
synerasy existed toward the action of paraffin 
substances, and that the personal element was 
a factor of some importance in the develop- 
ment of warts and papules into epitheliomata. 

He mentioned the importance of cleanli- 
ness as a prophylactic measure and said that 
while this had only slightly diminished the in- 
cidence of early eruptions, it had brought 
about a marked decrease of the more chronic 
types. 

Regarding seasonal conditions, the warty 
excrescences were more numerous during win- 
ter and spring than in summer. Concerning 
protective measures there were adequate fa- 
cilities for ensuring absolute cleanliness of 
bodies and clothing, for protecting the ex- 
posed parts, and for medical inspection every 
three months. The best protective applica- 
tion appeared to be castor oil, which, owing 
to its insolubility in paraffin, provided an 
impervious covering. No form of clothing has 
been found to withstand the extremely search- 
ing and solvent action of the paraffin series. 

The various methods of treatment were 
purely local, and carried out on ordinary 
lines. Occupational comedones were readily 
removed by expression; papular conditions 
disappeared when work was discontinued, and 
as a rule required little or no treatment; mild 
antiseptic pastes, such as boric ointment, suf- 
ficed to prevent septic infection. In the more 
acute erythematous conditions, sedative ap- 
plications were of use, the most effective be- 
ing preparations of ichthyol and lead. These, 
as well as pastes of zine oxide and salicylic 
acid, were also useful in chronic types; 
stronger preparations of the last were needed 
for wartiness. In the more rapidly prolifer- 
ative warty conditions, salicylic and chromie 
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acids readily removed the superficial vari- 
eties, but when warts extended more deeply 
into the skin carbon dioxide snow was better. 
When warts or nodules proliferated too rap- 
idly, removal by excision was a sure treat- 
ment, and it was exceptional to find recur- 
rence.—W. F. Dearden, 





PSEUDOSCLEROSIS WITH CORNEAL PIGMENTA- 
TION AND A HAZE ON THE LENS VISIBLE ONLY 
ON OBLIQUE ILLUMINATION, AND RESEMBLING 
A CONDITION PRODUCED BY THE PRESENCE OF 
COPPER IN THE EYE AFTER PERFORATING IN- 
Juries. Abstracted from Klin. Wehnschr., 
1922, 1, 1087, in Med. Science, Nov., 1922, 7, 
No. 2, 148-149.—The authors describe the case 
of a man of 43, employed in a brewery and in 
the habit of drinking daily 4 liters of beer 
and of smoking excessively, who, for six years 
before the examination now reported, had 
gradually developed tremor of the head and 
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limbs. At the end of this period he presented 
a Parkinsonian facies and widespread tremor. 
Case findings are given. Examination of the 
eyes showed the presence of the characteristic 
green-brown pigment ring at the periphery of 
the cornea, and also a blue-gray haze on the 
surface of the lens resembling a sunflower in 
outline. This was visible only on oblique il- 
lumination. The authors point out that the 
lens condition exactly accords with that de- 
scribed some years ago by Purtscher as indi- 
eating the presence of minute fragments of 
copper in the eye in eases of perforating in- 
jury, and occurring apart from the presence 
of copper in the lens itself. Since this haze 
differed from all other forms of lenticular 
Opacity in being invisible by transmitted 
light, that is, an ophthalmoscopic examina- 
tion—Purtscher spoke of it as an ‘‘apparent. 
eataract.’’ The scope of the discussion is re- 
stricted to German writings only. 


OCCURRENCE AND PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


‘* ACCIDENT PREVENTION,’’ A 
WELFARE Work, II. D. D. Goldingham. In- 
dustrial Welfare, Sept., 1922, 4, No. 9.—This 
According 
to the first article, 79.42 per cent of industrial 
non-mechanical; henee, if all 
machinery could be enclosed in east iron, a 


is the second article of a series. 


accidents are 
large percentage of accidents would still oe- 
eur. The publie are all chance takers. Vari- 
ous causes of accidents resulting from chance 
taking enumerated, and attention § 1s 
drawn to the importance of education of the 
human factor. The author states that educa- 
tion is the basis of satety. <A table of the 
fifteen most frequent disability 
among 1,282 office employees of a large man- 


are 


eauses of 


ufacturing company for one year 1s given.— 
K. M. Hewitt. 


NMineRS’ SAFETY 
COMMITTEE. Iron 


PILLARLESS ELECTRIC 
LAMPS, MINERS’ LAMPS 


INDUSTRIAL 


BRANCH OF 


PHYSIOLOGY : 


and Coal Trades Rev., July 7, 1922.—The See- 
retary of the Mines Department has approved 
the recommendation of the Miners’ Lamps 
Committee that pillarless lamps should be 
accepted for the official test for use in coal 
mines. The Miners’ Lamps Committee has 
experimented with this type of lamp for the 
last two vears and has come to the conelusion 
that the lamp is safe for underground use and 
that the proportion of broken glasses is not 
greater than that of the ordinary type of 
lamp. In the standard pattern of safety 
lamp the top of the glass is protected by a 
metal plate supported on pillars. In the pil- 
larless type the lamp glass is dome shaped 
and uncovered. The hght given is distributed 
in all directions and is free from shadows. 
The lamp is greatly appreciated by those 
miners who have worked with the lamps dur- 
ing the trials. It is hoped that an improved 
allround illumination will be obtained. 


NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 


FATIGUE, ETC. 


EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON INDUSTRY. 
L. Collis. 


Edgar 
Indust. Welfare, Sept., 1922, 4, No. 





9—Evidence from America points out that 


labor turnover is less under prohibition, and 
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that regularity of attendance is greater. The 
most important test is the productivity of the 
workers. Valuable evidence on this point is 
based on laboratory observations of effects 
on skilled movements and of efficiency of phy- 
sical effort. Figures with reference to acci- 
dents appear to show a reduction when there 
is abstinence from alcohol. 

Dr. Collis concludes that ‘‘industrialism in 
so far as it has led to bad social conditions 
and to bad feeding, and has caused over fa- 
tigue, has conduced to alcoholism. . .. Al- 
coholism so caused has reacted and is contin- 
uing to react harmfully upon industrial pro- 
ductivity. On the other hand, when, owing to 
industrial influence, social conditions have 
been improved . industry has exert- 
ed, and may continue to exert, a powerful in- 
fluence in restraining alcoholism within rea- 
sonable bounds.’’—E. M. Hewitt. 


Tests FOR PHysicAL Errictency. W. D. 
Hambly, G. H. Hunt, L. EB. L. Parker, M.S. 
Pembrey, and FE. C. Warner. Guy’s Hosp. 
Rep., Oct., 1922, 72, No. 4, 367-385.—Just as 
in the case of temperature and other physio- 
logical processes, experiments gave no definite 
normal for the pulse. The average pulse rate 
is lower for heavier individuals; but weight 
is not the factor so much as the relation be- 
tween surface and mass. The pulse of trained 
persons is definitely slower than that of the 
untrained. In these tests the average rate 
per minute for trained men was 61; for un- 
trained, 72; and for unfit, 81. For trained 
women the average was 75; and for the un- 
trained, 84. The rate varies with age, slow- 
ing with advancing years from 71.5 for 
trained men under 20 years of age to 63.7 for 
those aged 30 and over. A rise in atmos- 
pheric temperature is followed by a rise in 
pulse rate, 

The relation of the pulse rate at rest to 
that after exercise was carefully studied. The 
exercise chosen was stepping on and off a stool 
13 inches high at fixed rates per minute; then 
the pulse was taken every thirty seconds for 
the next two minutes. The pulse-ratio—that 
is, the ratio between the pulse rate for the 
two minutes immediately following a given 
mild muscular exercise and the pulse at rest— 
was found to be a good indicator of physical 
fitness. Strenuous exercise, as, for instance, 





running a mile, produced in the fittest men 
the greatest percentage rise in pulse rate and 
afterwards the greatest percentage fall to- 
ward the resting value. <A low resting pulse 
rate in an athlete, giving a greater range be- 
fore the speed limit of the heart is reached, 
is a great advantage.—E. L. Collis. 





INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE AND VOCATIONAL SE- 
LECTION ON A Basis OF PHYSICAL INQUIRY. 
David McKal. Brit. Med. Jour., Aug. 26, 
1922, 2, No. 3217, 351-355.—In a discussion 
on this subject at the recent Annual Meeting 
of the British Medical Association, Dr. Me- 
Kail distinguishes between the extreme form 
of industrial fatigue—which he regards as 
bordering upon the pathological and due to 
the continued toxemia resulting in ultimate 
physical deterioration but from which, owing 
to improved conditions, the present genera- 
tion cannot be said to suffer in any marked 
degree—and the minor form which is more 
strictly physiological. The effects of the lat- 
ter are mostly subjective and personal to the 
worker, and are, therefore, not so easily rec- 
ognized by the observer as the more severe 
type. It has thus become necessary to re- 
define the term, which, in the words of the 
Health of Munition Workers Committee, now 
covers “‘the sum of the results of activity 
which show themselves in a diminished ¢a- 
pacity for work.’’ He outlines the difficulties 
that arise in attacking the problems as they 
exist, and proceeds to deal with the relation- 
ship to fatigue of (a) the hours of labor, (b) 
other conditions of employment, and (c) 
methods of work. Accepting the eight-hour 
working day, he outlines the following alter- 
native schemes for dividing the twenty-four 
hours into the most suitable periods for work, 
rest, nourishment, and recreation, stating his 
preference for the first arrangement as con- 
forming more to established meal hours. 





6 A.M. Rise, wash and dress; light breakfast 7 a.m. 
7to 9AM. Morning spell of work Sto 10 ALM. 
9to104.M. Breakfast and rest pause 10 to 11 a.m. 

10to 1Pp.mM. Forenoon spell of work llto 2PM. 


lto 2p.mM. Dinner and rest pause Z2to 3P.M. 
2to 5Pp.M. Afternoon spell of work Sto 6OP.M. 
oto 6P.M. Tea and rest pause 6to TP.M. 
6to10p.M. Rest and recreation 7 to1lPp.m. 


10to GAM. Sleep llto 7 A.M. 


Spells of work should be normally from 
two to three hours in length in all occupations 
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demanding steady application and attention. 
In arduous work there must be rest spells af- 
ter excessive exertions, and the latter must 
not be unduly prolonged. Confinement and 
want of variation induce languor and dull- 
ness; continuance of work thereafter can only 
be accomplished by the exercise of superior 
or excessive mental stimuli, and the resulting 
fatigue is more slowly recovered from. In 
arduous work a four-hour spell should not be 
allowed where labor is continuous. 

Definite intervals for meals must be pro- 
vided. For work starting before 9 A. M., two 
meal periods should be interposed in the time- 
table; few persons take a normal amount of 
food in the morning, and it is too long to work 
a three-hour or a four-hour spell before again 
getting food. For the eight-hour day a three- 
spell day is, therefore, recommended, the first 
of two hours, and two of three hours each. 
For a nine-hour day, the first spell may be 
two and a half hours, and the others three and 
a quarter hours each. If an industry ean give 
a living wage on shorter hours this should be 
done, and the morning spell abolished. 

An objection to the 7 to 9 A. M. spell is that 
it increases the stoppages and starts, and 
working time is always lost at those periods. 
The main objection to the three-period day 
with two breaks comes from those who believe 
that after every start there is a ‘‘warming- 
up’’ time required, and that the repetition of 
this results in serious loss of working time. 
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Conditions of employment, especially in 
hazardous occupations, should be good;. if 
these conditions cannot be secured, the indus- 
try should be suppressed. Methods of work 
are worthy of study, in order to eliminate 
waste of energy, to find the best methods, and 
to avoid harmful movements. 

Vocational selection must at present be 
limited to the ‘‘don’t’’ department. Young 
persons with certain defects should not be 
permitted to engage in specified employments. 
—W. F. Dearden. 


THe RELATION OF THE ADRENALS TO Fa- 
TIGUE. F. A. Hartmann, R. H. Waite, and E. 
F, Powell. Abstracted as follows from Am. 
Jour. Physiol., 1922, 60, 255, in Med. Science, 
Oct., 1922, 7, No. 1, 78.—In eats one adrenal 
was removed, the other was denervated so that 
the output of epinephrin was greatly dimin- 
ished. Such eats often show a period of ill 
health, indicated by loss of appetite, loss of 
weight, change of temperament, weakness, 
and sometimes a subnormal temperature. 
Their capacity for muscular work is dimin- 
ished. Observations on normal eats doing 
muscular work show that an increased re- 
sistance to fatigue is associated with an in- 
ereased output of adrenalin, as indicated by 
the denervated pupil reaction. 

Adrenalin plays, therefore, an important 
part in increasing the capacity for muscular 
work and delaying the onset of fatigue. 


HAZARDS OF COMPRESSED AIR, DIMINISHED PRESSURE, GENERA- 
TION AND USE OF ELECTRICITY, AND ELECTRICAL WELDING 


COMPRESSED-AIR ILLNESS AND ITs’ ENGI- 
NEERING IMPORTANCE WITH <A REPORT OF 
CASES AT THE East River TuNNEzLs. Ed- 


ward Levy. U.S. Bur. Mines, Tech. Paper 
285, Feb., 1922, pp. 48.—Compressed-air ill- 
ness, or caisson disease, is caused by too rapid 
a decompression after exposure to high pres- 
sures for a period of time. 

The author depicts in detail the engineer- 
ing, clinieal, and physicochemical aspects of 
compressed-air illness. Statistical data are 
used to show how essential slow decompres- 
sions are. New York State regulations are 
given as illustrations of the necessity of hav- 
ing short labor shifts and long rest periods 


for men working under high pressures. The 
paper is well illustrated and contains a con- 
siderable bibliography.—Philip Drinker, 


DISCUSSION ON THE PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES 
PRODUCED IN SUBJECTS RENDERED UNCON- 
sclous By ELEctTrIc SHock. Abstracted from 
Proc. Roy. Soe. Med., 1922, 15, 45, in Med. 
Science, Oct., 1922, 7, No. 1, 88.—Legge said 
that it was necessary to find out whether the 
instructions for the treatment of persons suf- 
fering from electric shock issued under the 
Factory and Workshop Act were sufficient, in 
view of the knowledge acquired since the 
work of Prevost and Batelli in 1899. In 1918 

















Professor Boruttau attacked the apparent- 
death theory of Jellinek, using the statistics 
from the German factory inspectors’ reports, 
which showed that artificial respiration was 
unsuccessful. Levy said that most observers 
agreed that currents of 1,200 volts and over, 
if passed from head to foot, did not affect 
the heart, but did affect it when passed 
through the thorax. The effect of shocks from 
a condensor was not cumulative, since a sin- 
gle shock would cause fibrillation if passed 
in at the exact moment of the cessation of the 
refractory period. He referred to the contin- 
uance of respirations after the heart had 
stopped beating. He believed spontaneous 
recovery in man was not uncommon but could 
not occur later than about two minutes after 
the onset of fibrillation. Massage of the heart 
was a certain means of restoring its action, 
but must be carried out within five minutes. 
If respiration were paralyzed without the 
heart being affected, then prolonged artificial 
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respiration was indicated: as both heart and 
respiration might be affected, he advised ar- 
tificial respiration on the remote chance of 
spontaneous recovery of the heart. He also 
spoke of disengaging a person from a live 
wire with the foot and not the hand. Spils- 
bury said that it was nearly always possible 
to determine the points of entry and exit of 
the current postmortem. He referred to the 
usual postmortem findings and gave sugges- 
tions as to the cause of death. MacWilliam 
said he had found two modes of immediate 
death: (1) arrest of respiration from paraly- 
sis while the heart continued to beat; (2) 
fibrillation of the ventricles. He referred to 
the relative frequency of these two types of 
death. He also advised artificial respiration 
in all cases and stated that massage of the 
heart was also of great use, especially if ac- 
companied by the intravenous injection of 
drugs, several of which he mentioned, with 
the dose to be employed. 


INDUSTRIAL SANITATION: FACTORY CONSTRUCTION, ILLUMINA- 
TION, VENTILATION, HEATING, WATER SUPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


THe MEASUREMENT OF Humipity. Kzer 
Griffiths. Abstracted from Beama, 1922, 11, 
530-537, in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 1922, 16, 
No. 21, 3573.—Griffiths investigated the va- 
rious methods of measuring humidity in ¢con- 
nection with a food research. His prelimin- 
ary report is submitted. The full report will 
be published as Special Report 8, Nat. Phys. 
Lab., London. During the last one hundred 
years no fundamentally new method of hy- 
grometry has come into general use. The 
psychrometer is well adapted in situations 
where there is a foreed draft of air. The dew 
point apparatus has a sound theoretical foun- 
dation and can be easily manipulated at low 
temperature. It is the most convenient for 
use as a Standard of reference. An improved 
Nat. Phys. Lab. form is described in detail. 
For everyday use the hair hygrometer is pre- 
ferred as it is direct reading and simple in 
construction, although it is not as accurate 
as the other two types. 


A New Dew-Pornt Tester. W. Ostwald. 
Abstracted from Ztschr. f. angew. Chem., 
1922, 35, 443-444, in Chem. Abstr., Nov. 10, 


1922, 16, No. 21, 3559.—The apparatus is 
based on the wet-and-dry bulb principle, the 
thermometer being a double instrument with 
two seales, one of which shows the tempera- 
ture while the g. H,O per cubie meter of gas 
is read directly from the other. Directions 
for operating are given. 


A New Carson Di0oxinge Recorper. Ab- 
stracted from Electrician, 1922, 89, 15, in 
Chem. Abstr., Oct. 20, 1922, 16, No. 20, 3415. 
—This article describes an electrical resist- 
ance meter depending upon the variation in 
thermal conductivity of the air with varying 
amounts of CO,. <A portable non-recording 
apparatus for quantitative analysis of CO, in 
air is also deseribed. 


NEw APPARATUS FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF THE CARBON DioxIpDE oF THE Air. J. 
Lundegardh. Biochem. Ztschr., 1922, 131, 
109-115.—This title is listed for the benefit of 
interested readers. 


THe Kata-THERMOMETER AS A MEASURE OF 
VENTILATION. L. Hill, H. M. Vernon and 
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D. Hargood-Ash. Abstracted as follows from 
Proe. Roy. Soe., 1922, 93B, 198-206, in Chem. 
Abstr., Sept. 20, 1922, 16, No. 18, 3151-3152. 
—A study of the use of the dry kata-ther- 
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mometer to measure wind velocity and tem- 
perature, and of the wet kata-thermometer 
to measure wind velocity, temperature, and 
evaporation. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


THe Works Doctor IN FRANCE. Lancet, 
Dee. 23, 1922, 203, No. 5182, 1344-1345.— 
This notice reviews an article by Prof. Eti- 
enne Martin in the Journal de Médecine de 
Lyon, in whieh is told how the French Min- 
istry of Labor during the war took steps to 
install industrial physicians in most muni- 
tion factories. The workers are now anxious 
to retain these medical services, and em- 
ployers in large industries are looking upon 
the works doctor as a necessity, although not 
a legal oblization. 

A summary is given of the services ren- 
dered and of the way in which eclese coopera- 
tion is effected between doctor and employer. 
University faculties of medicine are urged 
to undertake the training of physicians to be 
expert in industrial hygiene.—E. L. Collis. 





INDUSTRIAL HEALTH LEGISLATION: 


IMPROVED MEDICAL SUPERVISION IN FAc- 
Tories. W. F. Dearden. Welfare Work, 
1922, 3, No. 35.—This article is written to 
draw attention to the possibilities of coopera- 
tion between the welfare supervisor and the 
certifying surgeon. The section of the Fac- 
tory Act dealing with the examination of 
young persons for certificates of fitness is 
eriticized. It is pointed out how arrange- 
ments may be made between the employer 
and certifying factory surgeon and coopera- 
tion established between the welfare super- 
visor and the surgeon on such matters as the 
‘following up’’ of young persons, and exten- 
sion of the age limit for examinations, re- 
examination of adolescents, and first aid.— 
EK. M. Hewitt. 


COURT DECISIONS: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE IN ENFORC- 
ING INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE LEGISLATION, F'ran- 
eis D. Patterson. U.S. Pub. Health Ser., Pub. 
Health Rep., Oct. 20, 1922, 37, No, 42, 2625- 
2630.—The logieal, effective plan of Penn- 
svlvania in making industrial regulations is 
first to call into consultation both employer 
and employee. 

Industrial legislation should inelude pro- 
visions for: (1) care of the pregnant wage 
earner; (2) effeetive prevention of child la- 
seats for female employees; (4) 
hours of labor for female 
washing facilities at work places; (6) eating 
facilities; (7) plant (8) safe 
drinking water with exclusion of the common 
drinking cup; (9) ventilation and heating; 


bor: (3) 


employees; (5) 


cleanliness: 


and (10) prevention of vocational diseases. 
—hB. Cohen. 
TERM “‘“‘INguURY’’ IN OHIO WoORKMEN’S 


COMPENSATION LAw ConstruEep. U.S. Pub. 
Health Ser., Pub. Health Rep., Oct. 20, 1922, 
37, No. 42, 2646.—The supreme court of 
Ohio has decided that the term ‘‘injury’’ in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law does not 
include diseases contracted in the course of 
employment, and accordingly holds _ that 
death from typhoid fever is not compensable. 
The question of the compensability of occu- 
pational diseases was not involved in the 
B. Cohen. 





Case. 


Masority REPORT OF THE COMMITTER ON 
ESTIMATING COMPENSATION FOR EyE_In- 
JURIES. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 25, 1922, 


79, No. 22, 1843-1845.—This report deals with 
the computation of compensation for loss in 
visual efficiency resulting from eye injuries. 
It contains tables and illustrative cases indi- 
eating the method recommended of comput- 
ing compensation.—K. R. 


Drinker. 
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TIVE DRAFTS MEN DURING THE WorRLD WAR. 
Merritte W. Ireland. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Noy. 4, 1922, 79, No. 19, 1579-1581.—The 
more important physical causes of rejection 
of drafted men during the World War were: 
organic diseases of the heart, 11.5 per cent. 
of the total causes of rejections; tuberculosis, 
J.3 per cent.; errors of refraction, 8.4 per 
cent.; underweight, 7.6 per cent.; mental de- 
ficiency, 4.5 per cent.; hernia, 4.3 per cent.; 
flatfoot, 3.6 per cent.; defective and deficient 
teeth, 3.2 per cent.; defective speech and 
hearing, 2.6 per cent. 

Of the large class of diseases, the defects 
of the bones and organs of locomotion ranked 
first, with 17.2 per cent. of the total causes of 
rejections; diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels, second, 15 per cent.; diseases of the 
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fourth, 9.3 per cent. 

Of the individual defects which were re- 
corded most frequently in the men examined, 
the principal ones occurred in this order: 
flatfoot, 11.7 per cent.; venereal disease, 5.7 
per cent.; hernia, 4 per cent.; refractive 
errors of the eye, 3.3 per cent.; organic dis- 
ease of the heart, 3.1 per cent.; underweight, 
3.1 per cent.; tuberculosis, 2.5 per cent.; hy- 
pertrophied tonsils, 2.3 per cent.; defective 
teeth, 1.4 per cent.; mental deficiencies, 1.2 
per cent.—K. R. Drinker. 


HEALTH HAzaArps IN INDustRY. D. G. Rob- 
ertson. Ministry of Health, Commonwealth of 
Australia, Service Pub. No. 22, 1922.—This 
pamphlet usefully indicates the health haz- 
ards in industry, the occupations in which 
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they occur, and the signs and symptoms of ill 
health to which they give rise. It presents a 
readable digest of recent works on industrial 
hygiene. Attention is drawn to environ- 
mental influences, such as air stagnation, 
temperature and humidity, dust and fumes; 
the importance of infection from worker 
to worker; inadequate illumination; over- 
fatigue; abnormal attitudes and over-exercise 
of certain parts of the body. 

The relation of industry to the spread of 
anthrax, hookworm, septic infections, and 
tuberculosis is pointed out; and modern views 
with regard to the occurrence and prevention 
of accidents stated. The publication 
closes with a valuable and comprehensive 
table in which are summarized (1) each par- 
ticular hazard, (2) the symptoms or econdi- 
tion of disease to look for, and (3) the oeeu- 
pations which offer the hazard. This doeu- 
ment is important not only for itself but as 
being a landmark indicating how rapidly the 
science of industrial hygiene is spreading 
throughout the world.—KE. L. Collis. 


are 


SoME Facrors Wutcu MAKE FoR’ EFFI- 
CIENCY AND FOR THE SocraAnL UPLirrinG oF 
INpustTRY. Thomas Oliver. Brit. Med. Jour., 
Aug. 26, 1922, 2, No. 3217, 374-377.—The 


fact that workers are physically affected by 
the trade which they follow raises the ques- 
tion as to whether they should periodically 
undergo medical examination. Dr. Oliver 
mentioned three points of view from which 
the subject could be approached: (1) the 
attitude of the workman concerning his 
rights, to which he would probably subordi- 
nate all questions concerning his health and 
his industrial future; (2) the attitude of the 
emplover; and (3) the general medical aspect 
of the question. It was his opinion that the 
working men themselves would not accept 
medical examination on the lines which had 
hitherto been proposed, and that it would be 
difficult to make an examination compulsory, 
though in any particular factory it might be 
tried voluntarily as an experiment. Employ- 
ers also might raise objections on the score 
of expense and temporary suspension or dis- 
location of work, though probably few would 
object to an entrance medical examination of 
apprentices, or to periodic repetition of ex- 
aminations during the years of apprentice- 
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ship, since physical or other defects might be 
detected, and the youth given an opportunity 
of taking up another occupation. There 
would be advantages to the youths themselves 
if, after completing their apprenticeship and 
having attained the age of 18 or 19, they were 
medically examined and pronounced fit to 
remain in the employment. The physical 
breakdown in health of many young persons 
during the past years might have been due 
to the lack of repetition of the medical exami- 
nation. In the case of the older employees, 
the examination might also show whether the 
individual was fit for the particular work, 
and whether the occupation was suiting him, 
for men and women cannot go on working for 
several years in succession without some 
structural changes occurring in the body, as 
indicated by a rise of blood pressure, or by 
impairment of the action of the heart— 
changes which dietetic and medicinal treat- 
ment accompanied by a respite from work 
might possibly correct. 

In the face of such facts Dr. Oliver thought 
that there could be no serious objection to a 
medical examination of men who were taking 
up factory work for the first time, and to a 
record being kept of the results of such an 
examination. Though some sections of the 
labor party might not approve of this, there 
are certain trades in which a pre-oceupation 
examination is already required. While ad- 
mitting that, so far as taking on ‘‘datal’’ 
labor at the factory gate was concerned, an 
experienced foreman was a better judge of 
an applicant’s special fitness for the partic- 
ular kind of work than a doetor could be, Dr. 
Oliver considered that a careful medical ex- 
aminer could be of assistance in occasionally 
detecting beneath the strong frame and the 
healthy appearance of the workman the exist- 
disease. It may be 
objected that the medical examination, by 


ence of some serious 
preventing men from taking up certain traces, 
will increase the number of unemployed; but 
opposed to this is the fact that only the fit- 
test men will be recommended to take up the 
harder trades and the less physically fit sent 
Is it likely 
that labor will consent to such an assignment 


to those which are less arduous. 


and distribution of applicants for work? 


Men are neither machmes nor draft animals. 
nor is there the slightest reason why physical 














fitness should be thus penalized. Quite apart 
from physical fitness the personality of the 
worker must be considered, and it must be 
remembered that his health is his capital. 
Respecting the suggested reexamination of 
all young persons employed in factories at an 
age of 18 or 19 years, Dr. Oliver instanced 
the large number of deaths of female workers 
between the ages of 18 and 25. During the 
early years of employment in a factory young 
persons ought to be medically examined, since 
this is a vulnerable period, particularly of 
female life, as shown by the tables of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of 
America. During the last decade, an increase 
occurred in the number of deaths of girls 
between 15 and 20 years of age, while other 
age-periods showed a decrease; also there was 
an increase in the tubereulosis death rate 
amounting to 5 per cent. in adolescent girls, 
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while the mortality rate from the same cause 
in boys of the same age decreased 25 per cent. 
Ile suggested that, if a medical examination 
of the workers were ever established in Great 
Britain, the health risks might be brought 
within the range of life insurance, and he 
instanced certain American experiences which 
supported such a scheme. He said that many 
persons believed to be quite healthy were 
found to have physical defects or diseases 
capable of cure or of being benefited. In 
women, for example, cancer in its early stages 
had been detected and removed, with the re- 
sult that many of the women were alive today. 
One of the greatest stimuli to industrial ef- 
ficiency was work; on the other hand, as 
causes of industrial inefficiency we could not 
overlook individual slackness, prolonged un- 
employment, and frequent strikes —W. F. 
Dearden. 


SYSTEMIC OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, TREATMENT 
AND PREVENTION 


CANCER OF THE ScrortruM: THE ETIOLoGy, 
CLINICAL FEATURES, AND TREATMENT OF THE 
DisEASE. A. H. Southam and 8S. R. Wilson. 
grit. Med. Jour., Nov. 18, 1922, 2, No. 3229, 
971-973.—A strong doubt as to whether, un- 
der modern industrial conditions, the major- 
ity of cases of epithelioma of the scrotum are 
actually chimney sweep’s cancer induced 
these two surgeons to study the records of the 
patients treated in the Manchester Royal In- 
firmary during the past twenty vears (1902- 
1922). 

The occupational incidence was shown to be 
as follows: 


ey CD 5 lee Gk a Se eke re CRS KA ORR 69 
Zr GO PRTRE WOPTMOTE «nc cccccccctsccess 22 
EE eS OORERTE SORE EC AK HCO wd.s bbe 6S-O0 Ob tone ] 
Pe II, ig 5062.68 456 ed 08 OH 0868 68 3S 
CP ERED TG GUN occ cb sd cwwondoeecans 11 
BE 6-0 OF Howe ORK 64.45.09 bo Fe NRK Ree 141 

These figures show that in South Lan- 


eashire the incidence of the disease is very 
pointedly associated with two important 
groups, the one most affected being workers 
engaged in the staple industry of cotton spin- 
ning; and further, that the local chimney 
sweeps must have taken seriously to habits of 
cleanliness. 


The article contains nothing new respect- 
ing the incidence of cancer among tar and 
paraffin workers, but is of deep interest when 
it comes to deal with ‘‘mule’’ spinners. The 
fact that in a large proportion of the cases 
from cotton mills the growth was situated 
on the left anterior aspect of the scrotum, 
led the authors to investigate the exact sig- 
nificance of this feature. They find that the 
‘‘minder’’ in ‘‘piecing up’’ does this with his 
left hand, at the same time standing on his 
left leg with his right stretched out behind to 
counterbalance his reach over the mule ear- 
riage. On the earriage itself, about 3 feet 
from the floor, is a steel bar running the whole 
length, and this they found to be in a greasy 
state from the oil thrown off by the revolving 
spindles. The method of stance described has 
the effect of bringing the left groin and scro- 
tum against the greasy bar every time the 
operation of piecing is carried out. The spin- 
ner works in a shirt and a pair of linen trou- 
sers, which are washed at the week-end; an 
inspection at this time shows a well-marked 
oil zone, 6 to 8 inches in depth, across the 
garment at a level corresponding to the upper 
part of the thighs and lower abdomen. The 
skin in this region is, therefore, constantly 
irritated by the oil, and itching and scrateh- 
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ing result. The oil in general use is said to 
be a mineral oil of the paraffin series. An ad- 
ditional factor emphasized is that the spinner 
works in a hot and humid atmosphere and 
perspires freely. The authors ascribe the 
causation of irritation to friction of clothing, 
repeated traumatism of the body against the 
machine, and the continuous contact with 
mineral oil. 

The lesion commences almost invariably 
with a solitary wart; this is on the left front 
in 83 per cent. of the cases, on the right front 
in 10 per cent., and on the mid line in 6 per 
cent. It would appear that this wart is can- 
cerous from the beginning, as local removal 
is frequently followed, about twelve or 
eighteen months later, by malignant deposits 
in the groin. The warty stage persists for 
four to six months, the tumor varying in size 
from that of a sixpence to that of a half 
erown; after this period the typical ulceration 
commences. The rate of growth varies, but 
the average time from onset to coming into 
hospital was twelve months. 
not rapid or extensive; in only six cases was 
the testicle involved, and in only three was the 
penis affected. Secondary infection of the 
inguinal glands is common, but in only one 
ease did the growth spread to the peritoneum. 
Treatment consists in early removal of the 
growth, together with the lymphatic glands of 
both groins.—W. EF. Dearden. 


EXPERIMENTAL TAR Cancer. Hl. T. Deel- 
man. <Abstraected as follows from Nederl. 
Tijdsehr. v. Geneesk., July 22, 1922, 2, No. 4, 
304, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 4, 1922, 
79, No. 19, 1649-1650.—Among the points em- 
phasized by Deelman from his research on 
mice is that it takes a certain standard length 
of time for the benign proliferation of epi- 
thelium to occur in consequence of repeated 
application of tar. It develops cancer in time, 
but the interval 
manifest varies within a wide range. 


before the cancer becomes 
This 
suggests, he says, that the precancerous con- 
dition develops according to a regular process, 
but the development of cancer therefrom is 
dependent on more or less casual cireum- 
stances. The cancer seems further to have a 
multicellular beginning. 


Tar CANCER IN Mice (Le Caneer du Gonu- 


Loeal spread is. 
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dron chez la Souris). G. Roussy, R. Leroux 
and E. Peyre. Presse méd., Dee. 9, 1922, 
1061-1065.—A summary is presented of re- 
search in which over 500 white mice were 
anointed with tar. Epitheliomata were pro- 
duced similar to those described by Fibiger, 
Bang, Murray, and Leitch. The authors state 
that secondary growths were rare, and showed 
a predisposition to be localized in the lungs, 
which is unusual; they were unable to graft 
the epitheliomata produced on other mice. In 
one ease the character of the growth was epi- 
theliomatous on the surface, but sarcomatous 
deeper down. Attention is directed to one 
series of mice: 30 per cent. developed malig- 
nant tumors; 30 per cent. developed benign 
tumors; 10 per cent. developed tumors which 
appeared, but then regressed and disappeared ; 
while 10 per. cent. were completely refrac- 
tory. Yet the mice were all of the same 
breeding, of the same age, often of the same 
litter, were living in the same cage, and were 
treated in the same way. These results point 
to the living soil (facteur terrain) playing an 
important part not yet understood. Attempts 
to modify the soil by food lacking in vitamines 
gave no definite results.—E. L. Collis. 


THe Errect OF CESSATION OF THE IRRITANT 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL TAR 
Cancer. Archibald Leitch. Brit. Med. Jour., 
Dee. 9, 1922, 2, No. 32382, 1101-1103.—This 
article by the director of the Cancer Hospital 
Research Institute (London), details certain 
experiments upon mice, which were made with 
a view of determining the effect on the devel- 
opment of cancer of the complete cessation 
of tar applications before signs of malignancy 
had developed. Clinical observations in hu- 
man cases have shown that with removal of 
the irritant some warts disappear, some re- 
main simple for many years, and presumably 
continue so indefinitely, and some warts pro- 
gress to malignancy. 

Disecarding from consideration the case of 
one mouse which died and was eaten by its 
companions, the first series of investigations 
relates to fourteen mice, which, after from 
four to five months’ local treatment with tar, 
exhibited small warts on the skin, all of which 
definitely considered to be simple 
growths at this particular stage. 


were 


The subse- 
quent history shows that the papillomata dis- 
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appeared in five cases, remained as simple 
growths in three cases, and became malignant 
in six cases. The author makes these deduc- 
tions: (1) that the production of the can- 
cerous state is not necessarily the result of 
the action of the irritant on neoplastic as con- 
trasted with pre-neoplastic tissues; (2) that 
the bias toward malignancy is given to the 
cells probably during the pre-neoplastie stage ; 
and (3) that the successful transplantation 
of a tumor in the histologically doubtful stage 
is not a sure proof of malignancy of the tissue 
at that particular date, since the tumor, if left 
alone in its natural environment, will tend to 
declare itself as an epithelioma. 

With a view to rendering these conclusions 
more certain a further series of experiments 
was undertaken; the essential condition being 
that in all the cases the irritant had been 
suspended before any neoplastic action had 
taken place. The mice were painted three 
times weekly for four or five months, and 
when this was stopped there were twenty mice 
with no visible sign of neoplastic reaction. Of 
these, six remained negative until they died, 
four developed temporary warts, four devel- 
oped simple papillomata, and six developed 
malignant tumors. 

These experiments clearly show that when 
tar has been applied repeatedly for a certain 
length of time, and the irritant is then re- 
moved, tumors, even carcinomata, may make 
their appearance at a later date. Undoubted- 
ly the irritation produces in the normal cells 
subjected to its influence some profound 
change, undetectable by the microscope, so 
that they eventually proliferate in an unre- 
strained and harmful fashion. The author 
concludes that the neoplastic response to an 
irritant is a slow tissue reaction that exhibits 
no defensive property, that subserves no use- 
ful funetion. The internal changes in the 
cells in the earliest stages may some day be 
analyzed: at present they are quite unknown. 
In the skin epithelium we have a tissue which 
we have been taught to believe is constantly 
being shed and constantly regenerated, and 
one would imagine that the damaged cells 
would soon be shed, leaving a new and healthy 
race to take their place. Of course in man 
the processes take a much longer time to 
evolve. 

We can discover the minimum duration of 
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exposure to a tissue irritant necessary to 
produce cancers in mice, and thus form an 
idea of the length of the latent period before 
they are evident; it is possible that this will 
vary with different agents——W. F. Dearden. 


THE PRODUCTION OF CANCER BY SPECIFIC 
Forms oF IRRITATION. J. A. Murray. Brit. 
Med. Jour., Dee. 9, 1922, 2, No. 3232, 1103- 
1104.—Discussing the artificial production of 
tar cancer in mice, the author refers to the 
opinion of Bloch and Dreyfuss that the active 
substance is contained in the anthracene frac- 
tion of coal-tar boiling at over 300°C. In his 
own experiments he finds that an extremely 
active extract can be prepared from tar by 
successive extractions with water, alcohol, and 
ether; the last is particularly effective. He 
applied unaltered tar, alcoholic extract, and 
ethereal extract to separate areas of the dor- 
sal skin of each of sixty mice. After four 
months, when the first tumor appeared, fifty 
mice survived, and of these twenty-five pre- 
sented new growths. Twenty-two of the lat- 
ter bore carcinomata at the sites painted with 
ethereal extract, twelve at the sites treated 
with the original tar, and two only at the 
sites treated with the aleoholie extract. 

Another series of experiments with tar was 
carried out on mice which had previously re- 
sponded to tar applications in other situa- 
tions. Up to the time of this report, no see- 
ond initiation of cancer had been observed. 
Mice which had developed spontaneous mam- 
mary carcinoma had been similarly treated 
without success. These latter experiments 
seem to indicate that the previous existence 
of a cancerous growth may in some way hin- 
der the production of a second primary tu- 
mor.—W. EF. Dearden. 


PARAFFIN CANCER AND ITS EXPERIMENTAL 
PropuctTiIOoNn. Archibald Leitch. Brit. Med. 
Jour., Dec. 9, 1922, 2, No. 3232, 1104-1106.— 
The author first summarizes certain interest- 
ing facts brought out by a study of historical 
cases occurring in the Scottish shale oil in- 
dustry and in connection with German brown 
coal distillation. The subjects of his study 
have been long exposed to the action on the 
skin of crude mineral oils, and though the 
lesions are referred to as ‘‘ paraffin cancers,’’ 
it is by no means certain that the particular 
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harmful agent in the oils is a member of the 
paraffin series; both shale and German brown 
coal yield, in addition, a varied range of 
chemical derivatives. The workers in the re- 
fineries who deal with solid paraffin or with 
the more refined oils are not prone to der- 
matitis or cutaneous tumors. Whatever the 
chemistry of the substances may be, there is 
in crude paraffin oils something that induces 
neoplasia. The skin cancers that they pro- 
duce are all of an exactly similar type; they 
occur on sites unusual for squamous eareino- 
mata unassociated with definite forms of irri- 
tation; they are frequently multiple; they 
are generally preceded or accompanied by 
warts or other hyperplasias; they are often 
of a low degree of malignaney; it takes sev- 
eral vears of exposure to the noxious sub- 
stances before they develop—never less than 
ten years in the German industry and prob- 
ably never less than fifteen in the Seottish 
oil works. Although the patients are usually 
of middle age or over, it is a question perhaps 
rather of the length of exposure than of the 
age of the individual. Can it be said that 
the substances under consideration are the 
actual cause of epitheliomata? The generally 
accepted opinion has been to regard them as 
mediate or predisposing rather than as prox- 
imate causes; they bring about such a patho- 
logical condition of the skin that the soil is 
rendered suitable for the operation of some 
other and hitherto mysterious cause. Though 
it is impossible to controvert such an idea, 
the author thinks that the success which has 
attended his efforts to produce cancer experl- 
mentally minimizes its cogeney. 

kor the purpose of his experiments he ob- 
tained from a Scottish oil company supplies 
of four crude products known severally as 
‘green oil,’’ *‘ blue oil,’’ ‘‘ unfinished gas oil,”’ 
and ‘‘unfinished lubricating oil’’—a_ series 





advancing in purity and representing in the 
solid 


parattin. Mice were used and painted between 


order given a diminishing content of 


the shoulders three times a week for several 
months. 

Green Oul.—This produet is the first with 
which workmen come in contact. 
100 


days only twenty-nine remained alive. 


A series of 
hundred 

Of the 
tumors, 


mice was used and after one 


survivors sixteen never developed 


four exhibited small warts which subsequently 
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disappeared, eight developed simple increas- 
ing papillomata, and one developed a malig- 
nant tumor. The mouse last mentioned showed 
advanced papilloma of doubtful character on 
the surface and a deeper growth which proved 
to be a spindle celled sarcoma. 

Blue Oil.—Workmen at the presses are con- 
tinually in contact with this oil. At the end 
of one hundred days twenty-two mice out of 
100 used were alive, and of this number nine 
remained negative, one showed a temporary 
tumor, ten had increasing papillomata, and 
two developed malignant tumors. Of the lat- 
ter, one mouse showed two distinet epithelio- 
matous growths and the other a spindle celled 
sarcoma infiltrating the deep muscles. 

Unfinished Gas Oil.—Only one temporary 
tumor was obtained among thirteen mice 
which had survived the one hundred days. 

Unfinished Lubricating Oil—Three tumors 
were produced among ten mice which survived 
the one hundred days, one developing into a 
typical epithelioma. 

The article gives details respecting the 
thirty mice which survived and reacted. Ow- 
ing to the increase in death rate after the 
one hundred days, it was impossible to say 
how many would have developed tumors had 
they lived long enough, or how many of the 
simple growths would have become malignant. 
Certainly one animal resisted for over nine 
months. In many of the other papillomata 
Leitch experienced some difficulty in form- 
ing a Judgment of their benignity or malig- 
naney; the boundary line being nebulous, he 
adopted the convention of not reckoning a 
tumor as malignant, no matter how extensive 
the heterotopy of epithelium or. the lack of 
differentiation of the cells unless the pannicu- 
lus carnosus had been definitely penetrated. 
He did not use the method of transplantation 
as a criterion of malignancy because he did 
not believe that it gave any surer, or even 
The 


sections of the two sarcomata had been seen 


additional, information on that point. 


by several pathologists of distinetion all ot 
Leitch ex- 
presses the opinion that the sarcomatous de- 
velopment, which in these two cases oceurrec 


whom agreed with the diagnosis. 


underneath previously existing papillomata 
was probably due to the entrance of the car 
cinogenie agent into the subcutaneous connec 
tive tissue through small fissures in the over 
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lying epithelium. Sarcomatous formation has 
not been found in paraffin workers, but its 
observation in mice is of interest in that it 
demonstrates that the same causal agent may 
produce two such widely different kinds of 
malignant tumors as epithelioma and _ sar- 
coma. Leitch believes that the results of the 
experiments show that an actual causal agent, 
in contradistinction to a predisposing agent, 
was dealt with.—W. F.. Dearden. 


EPITHELIOMATOUS ULCERATION IN INDUSTRY. 
T. M. Legge. Brit. Med. Jour., Dee. 9, 1922, 
2, No. 3232, 1110-1111.—The author explains 
the measures taken by the British Government 
to prevent the incidence of irritative cancer 
industrially and to secure prompt treatment 
when it does arise. When pitch cancer was 
scheduled as an industrial disease qualifying 
for compensation in 1907, its definition was 
widened to include causation by paraffin and 
mineral oil. After an inquiry in 1911, regu- 
lations were issued governing the manufac- 
ture of patent fuel with the addition of pitch 
other than blast furnace pitch. Blast furnace 
pitch had been excluded, as no evidence of the 
production of cancer from its use could be 
found and it was shown to be of different 
chemical composition from gas works pitch, 
containing neither naphthalene nor anthra- 
cene, 

From 1911 to 1919 there was voluntary 
notification of cases of pitch warts and of 
cancers requiring treatment, and these were 
reported upon by certifying surgeons. Infor- 
mation was thus received of 158 attacks, with 
three deaths, among pitch workers; twelve, 
with two deaths, among tar workers; and 
twelve among workers in the shale oil indus- 
try. 

In January, 1920, epitheliomatous ulcera- 
tion occurring industrially was, by order of 
the Secretary of State, added to the list of 
notifiable occupational diseases and _ poison- 
ings. Preceding June 30 of the current vear, 
ninety-five attacks had been notified and in- 
vestigated, sixty-six being among pitch work- 
ers, twenty-one among tar workers, and eight 
among paraffin workers. The actual number 
affected was eighty-nine, there being single 
recurrence in four eases and double reeur- 
rence in one ease. Fifty-eight of the sufferers 
were between 40 and 60 years of age; twenty- 
seven had worked from twenty to thirty years, 
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and seventeen between thirty and forty years 
at their employment; the scrotum, face, fore- 
arms and hands were the main sites of the 
disease. A table is given stating the specific 
occupations of those affected. The total num- 
ber engaged in the patent fuel industry is 
given at 2,500, but the number in the tar- 
distilling industry is not yet known. ‘The 
number engaged in paraffin refineries of shale 
oil works is 200, but the number of retort men 
is not available. 

In 1919 the trade unions in South Wales 
asked for voluntary medical examinations in 
order to prevent pitch warts from becoming 
inoperable; this was arranged for those over 
30 years of age, who had been employed over 
ten years (this included about 20 per cent. 
of the workers). It is now possible for any 
workman to consult Dr. Scholberg, the pathol- 
ogist of the Cardiff Royal Infirmary, or Dr. 
Sladden of the Swansea Infirmary. 

No ease of aniline tumors of the bladder 
had been reported. Although since January, 
1920, 175 cases of chrome ulceration had been 
notified, in none of these was there any sug- 
gestion of epithelioma.—W. F. Dearden. 


RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 


ACUTE SUFFOCATIVE EDEMA or LuNas. W. 
J. Tyson. Abstracted as follows from Lancet, 
Oct. 21, 1922, 203, No, 5173, 859, in Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn., Nov. 25, 1922, 79, No. 22, 1882.— 
Tvson asserts that these are really cases of 
aborted pneumonia, in which the congestive 
stage 1s fully developed and then the disease 
stops, being relieved by the escape of the col- 
lected serum, to end either in rapid recovery 
or in rapid death. The consolidation of the 
lung is not often demonstrated, but the signs 
of acute congestion are present. In his ease, 
which is cited, only one lung was attacked, 
and herpes on the lips was present, both 
symptoms suggesting a pneumonie origin. In- 
fluenza seems to favor this condition, being 
the starting point of the pneumonia in two 
or three cases recorded—in Tyson’s case an 
influenza epidemic was present in the district 
where the patient lived. Immediate venesec- 
tion is the treatment generally recommended, 
together with outward applications, such as 
wet cupping and mustard plasters. Morphin, 
iodids, or blisters should not be used in the 
treatment of these cases, for obvious reasons. 
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POISONOUS HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS: GASES, 
CHEMICALS, ETC. 


CARBON Monoxip PoIsoninG. M. Niclouz. 
Abstracted as follows from Meéd., Sept., 1922, 
3, No. 12, 913, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Novy. 
11, 1922, 79, No. 20, 1722.—Nicloux reiterates 
that the blood corpusele is not injured irrep- 
arably by carbon monoxide displacing the 
oxygen in the hemoglobin, provided oxygen 
can be supplied promptly to drive out the 
earbon mdnoxide in turn. The corpuscle asks 
nothing better than to resume its normal 
functioning with oxygen. 


DANGERS OF PHOSPHORIC AND HypROCYANIC 
Acip Vapors. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 25, 
1922, 79, No. 22, 1863.—Dr. Schnellen, med- 
ical adviser in a large match factory, made 
experiments on animals with the vapors of 
phosphorie acid and hydroeyanie acid, with 
findings in perfect accord with those of Way- 
schall, Yanote and Lehmann. Hydrocyanie 
acid, when given in the strength of from 0.03 
to 0.04 per cent., has no effect on eats after 
three or four hours’ exposure. As soon as the 
strength of the vapor is raised to 0.05, and 
the animal is immersed in it for an hour and 
a half, grave symptoms appear, such as deep 
respiration, increased salivation, dilatation of 
the pupils, cramp and vomiting. If the ani- 
mal is kept in this atmosphere for from two 
and a half to five hours, death ensues. If the 
strength of the vapor is raised to 0.12 or 0.15 
per cent., death occurs within thirty minutes, 
accompanied by the foregoing symptoms. In 
ealeulating the amount of hydrocyanie acid 
necessary to destroy life, the dose is found to 
vary from 1 mg. of the acid to 5 mg. for each 
kilogram of body-weight of the animal. For 
man, it is caleulated that 60 mg., or from 0.8 
to 1 mg. for each kilogram of the body-weight, 
would be a minimal lethal dose. 

Kor phosphoric acid, it is found that doses 
of from 0.6 to 0.4 per cent. for a quarter of 
an hour render the animal quiet (Lehmann’s 
experiments). After twenty minutes’ immer- 


sion. the saliva is emitted from the mouth, - 


with vomiting, and feebleness and unsteady 
movements are noted. An immersion lasting 
half an hour causes death. If the animal is 
allowed to remain fifteen minutes in the satu- 
rated receptacle, it requires two days in the 
open air to recover. 
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THe Toxiciry or TETRACHLORETHANE. 
Frois. Rev. d’hyg., Nov., 1922, 44, No. 
11, 987-992.—The author comments briefly 
upon the value of the following substances as 
industrial solvents: carbon tetrachloride, di- 
chlorethylene, trichlorethylene,  tetrachlor- 
ethylene, tetrachlorethane, and pentachlore- 
thane. Because of their noncombustible 
character they may be used to advantage in 
the place of benzine and carbon disulphide. 

He states that carbon tetrachloride in a 
concentration of 1.5 gm. per hundred liters 
of air induces narcosis, headaches, and vom- 


iting. It attacks copper and zine in a humid 
atmosphere. 


Tetrachlorethane is the best solvent for cel- 
lulose acetate and it has extensive uses in the 
manufacture of varnishes and colors and of 
lacquer; in the rubber industry; in the ex- 
traction of certain alkaloids and of oils; and 
in lithography and numerous other processes. 
He recalls the eases of poisoning from tetra- 
chlorethane which occurred during the war 
in connection with the use of the chemical 
in the varnish for aeroplane wings, but re- 
ports that no fatalities resulted in France. 
One death occurred in the ease of a girl em- 
ployed in the manufacture of gas masks, using 
as cement a solution of cellulose acetate dis- 
solved in tetrachlorethane mixed with aleohol 
denatured with acetone. 

Three deaths more recently occurred among 
workmen engaged in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial pearls, which in some establishments are 
coated with a solution of fish sealés in tetra- 
chlorethane. Though the exact cause of the 
fatalities was not legally determined, the re- 
ports of severe jaundice led the author to 
believe that they were produced by tetra- 
chlorethane, especially that evaporated from 
the pearls in the course of drying. 

He mentions as the initial symptoms of 
poisoning headache, dizziness, and vomiting. 
There is variation in susceptibility, but 
workers affected even slightly seem as a rule 
to have severe attacks if they are again ex- 
posed to the toxic agent. The vapors affect 
the nerve centers and the liver. There are no 
changes in the blood such as those observed 
in eases of jaundice produced by nitro deriv- 
atives of benzene and toluene. 
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In the author’s opinion general measures 
to promote good ventilation of the workroom 
are insufficient and tetrachlorethane fumes 
should be removed by exhaust near the points 
at which they are liberated. He suggests the 
use of a cage with glass top and front, with 
holes for the arms of the worker. Downward 
exhaust, maintained at low pressure would 
remove the fumes without causing too rapid 
evaporation of the solvent with consequent 
chilling of the hands of the operator and 
injury to the pearls—Wade Wright. 


METHANE IN STEEL CYLINDERS. J. Bronn. 
Zentralbl. f. Gewerbehyg., June, 1922, 10, No. 
6, 158-159.—_Dr. Bronn discusses a new pro- 
cess for compressing methane into steel cylin- 
ders under 150 atmospheres, which permits 
transportation for industrial uses. On ac- 
count of slow combustion in gas burners, the 
flame tends to go out, but, if protected, high 
temperatures can be reached. Methane oxy- 
gen flame is used in welding copper, brass, 
and aluminum; methane is also used for mak- 
ing methyl chloride, methyl! alcohol, and for- 
maldehyde. It is produced commercially by 
coking of coal. 

Lehmann considers it only slightly toxie. 
Air and methane mixtures, especially with 9 
to 10 per cent. of methane, are explosive. In 
the presence of dust, a mixture of 3 per cent. 
methane in air is explosive—J. W. 8. Brady. 





Leap Porsontne. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Nov. 25, 1922, 79, No. 22, 1861-1862.—At a 
recent meeting of the Academy of Medicine, 
Herman touched upon the problem of the use 
of white lead. He regards air-borne lead 
poisoning as probable. These conclusions are 
based upon (1) the presence of lead in a disk 
of filter paper placed in a drier above a layer 
of white-lead paint, and (2) the lead reaction, 
secured seventeen times out of twenty with 
slips of filter paper suspended at various 
heights in a room freshly painted with white 
lead. Herman stated that a current of air 
may carry extremely minute particles of lead 
products, even after remaining a long time 
in a given spot. To intercept these minute 
particles, it is necessary to interpose a tam- 
pon of cotton, which retains them in the felt 
of its fibers, where their presence can be 
shown by chemical analysis. A practical con- 
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clusion of the highest importance is therefore 
imperative: During the use of white lead 
paints, microscopic droplets containing lead 
are produced. These remain suspended in the 
air sufficiently long to allow them to penetrate 
the respiratory passages (mouth and nose) of 
the workmen.—K. R. Drinker. 


STUDIES OF CHRONIC INTOXICATION ON AL- 
BINO Rats. VI. Leap Carponate. IT’. Soll- 
mann.  <Abstraected as follows from Jour. 
Pharmacol. and Exper. Therap., 1922, 19, 375, 
in Med. Science, Nov., 1922, 7, No. 2, 168-169. 
—The author gives a short summary of what 
is known with regard to lead poisoning in 
man and in animals. The amount necessary 
to produce intoxication in man is from 0.2 
to 0.3 mg. per kilo. The amount is much 
higher for animals. The experimental work 
was done on rats. Amounts from 0.0007 to 
0.15 mg. per kilo produced slight but definite 
check of growth and appetite. The mortality 
of these rats was high between nine and 
seventeen weeks, owing probably to lowered 
resistance. The whole dose of lead in clinical 
human plumbism probably begins with one- 
fifth to one-third grain per kilo; but it is 
seen that much smaller doses are not harmless 
to rats, and it is pointed out that in cases of 
metallic poisoning there is probably a wide 
gap between the amounts which will produce 
definitely poisonous symptoms and_ those 
which are completely harmless. 


URINARY PORPHYRIN IN LEAD POISONING. 
QO. Schumm. Abstracted as follows from 
Ztschr. f. physiol. Chem., 1922, 119, 139, in 
Med. Science, Nov., 1922, 7, No. 2, 168.—The 
spectroscopic and physical properties of the 
porphyrin excreted in the urine in cases of 
lead poisoning show that it has the character- 
istics of fecal porphyrin and not of true 
urinary porphyrin, the latter not being pres- 
ent in detectable amounts. If this be the case 


_ it follows that the porphyrinuria of lead 


poisoning is not identical with that due to 
veronal. 


THE Risks or PLUMBISM IN PoTTERY AND 
CHINA MANUFACTURE IN SWEDEN. Abstracted 
from Kungl. Socialstyrelsen, Stockholm, 1922, 
pp. 28, in Internat. Labour Rev., Sept., 1922, 
6, No. 3, 455-456.—This is the report of an 
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investigation of lead poisoning in the pottery 
and china trades in Sweden. During the last 
few years conditions have improved because 
of the substitution of insoluble silicate of lead 
for lead oxide in the glaze used in manufac- 


ture. Out of seventy-one persons examined 
only one definite case of poisoning was 


proved, another had definite chronic symp- 
toms, and 42 per cent. of those examined had 
slight symptoms which were possibly refer- 
able to lead. Thirty-three per cent. had baso- 
philic granules in the blood in a proportion 
of over 300 to the million.—J. C. Aub. 





THe Mernop or BLoop ExAaMINATION IN 
Leap Potsonina. G. Seiffert. Miinchen. med. 
Wehnschr., Nov. 17, 1922, 69, No. 46, 1595- 
1596.—This is a reply to the criticism of 
Engel upon the author’s method of staining 
for stippling in unfixed blood smears. Seif- 
fert maintains that blood smears which are 
dried in air and then stained with methylene 
blue, without first fixing in aleohol, make the 


search for stippling easier than in fixed 
smears. The number of stippled cells is 
larger. The only difficulty comes in distin- 


guishing reticulated cells which have fainter 
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granules not uniformly distributed through 
the cell. 

A few stippled cells may be found in bloods 
of persons not exposed to lead.—J. C. Aub. 


AstHMA: Is THERE SUCH A 
Thomas Olwer. Lancet, Oct. 28, 
203, No. 5174, 907-909.—The question 
as to whether there is such a malady as satur- 
nine asthma is discussed. A ease of asthma 
is quoted wherein the patient had been in the 
habit of using occasionally a hair-wash which 
contained lead in considerable quantity. A 
trace of lead was also found in the urine, and 
the blood eontained a few punctate baso- 
philia. The asthmatic attacks improved 
whenever the use of the hair-wash was dis- 
continued. The patient, as might be ex- 
pected, showed a marked intolerance for 
iodide of potassium. The patient also suf- 
fered from phthisis, from which he finally 
died. After discussing the literature of re- 
corded cases and pointing out that saturnine 
asthma in a lead worker is extremely rare, 
the author states that the relation of plumb- 
ism and asthma is not elear.—E. L. Collis. 


SATURNINE 
MALADY ? 
1922 


ad Gedy 


DUST HAZARDS AND THEIR EFFECTS 


Tite ErricieNcy OF THE PALMER APPARATUS 
FoR EXPLOSIVE CARBONACEOUS Dusts. JL. J. 
Trostel. Jour. Am. Soe. Heating and Venti. 
Ene., Dee., 1922, 28, No. 9, 853-858.—The 
Palmer apparatus was tested against elevator 
dust, corn stareh, wheat flour, smut 
ground oat hulls, ground sulphur, sugar, co- 
eoa, ground rubber, and wood flour. All of 
the above dusts showed particles of sizes 
ranging from 5 to 150 All were 
dried to constant weight and only the por- 


spores, 


microns. 


tions passing through a hundred mesh sereen 
were used, Samples were introduced into the 
Palmer apparatus by rapping a tube, the end 
of which was covered with a bolting eloth to 
serve as asecreen, as it was found impossible to 
float uniform dust clouds of particles of this 
size by air currents. The average efficiency 
of the Palmer apparatus for all of the above 
dusts was found to be 98.2 per cent. at speeds 
of 3 to 5 eubie feet per minute. The author’s 


results indicate that the efficieney of the appa- 
ratus increases slightly with the size of the 
samples.—-Philip Drinker. 





Sinicosis AND MINERS’ Puruisis. W. EB, 
Gye and E. H. Kettle. Brit. Jour. Exper. 
Pathol., Oct., 1922, 3, No. 5, 241.—Insoluble 
silica and silica sol, injected subcutaneously, 
cause a similar and characteristic lesion con- 
sisting of a central area of necrosis sur- 
rounded by a zone of leucocytes; around this 
again is a second annular zone of necrosis 
limited by macrophages and granulation tis- 
Tuberele bacilli’ proliferate rapidly in 
the necrotie areas, a small dose of bacilli be- 
coming a large dose. In this way silica aids 
in establishing a local infection. 


1. THe ANTI-BACTERICIDAL PROPERTIES OF 
COLLOIDAL SiuicA. 2. AGGLUTINATION OF 
WASHED RED BLOOD-CORPUSCLES BY COLLOIDAL 


Sinica. S. L. Cummins. Brit. Jour. Exper. 
Path., Oct., 1922, 3, No. 5, 287-240; 
260-262. — 1. The relation of cause and 
effect existing between the inhalation of 
silica dust and the occurrence of pul- 
monary silicosis in certain industries 
gives interest to research which discloses 











the biochemical properties of silica. Blood 
serum is able to destroy typhoid bacilli, but 
the addition of colloidal silica was found to 
preserve the bacteria from the action of the 
blood. Similarly hemolysis of sensitized red 
blood cells was inhibited by colloidal silica. 
Cummins concludes that: (1) Colloidal silea 
has the property of interfering with the bac- 
tericidal power of blood in marked degree. 
(2) It inhibits the action of ‘‘complement’’ 
in a hemolytic mixture. This anti-comple- 
mentary property is probably the character 
to which it owes its antibactericidal power. 
(3) These properties, together with the lack 
of any demonstrable germicidal power, point 
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to colloidal silica as likely to be of great use 
in blood cultures in eases of bacteriemia. 

2. Colloidal silica solution to which suffi- 
cient salt has been added to bring the mixture 
up to 0.75 per cent. of salt brings about rapid 
agglutination of washed red blood corpuscles 
and this result can still be obtained after con- 
siderable dilution. 

The flocculation and sedimentation of 
washed red cells by colloidal silica is to a 
gvreat extent prevented by the presence of 
coneentrated human serum, this inhibition 
disappearing as the serum is made more di- 
lute. The inhibition seems to depend upon 
the formation of a gel.—kE. L. Collis. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFECTIOUS DISEASES: OCCURRENCE, 
TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


THE POSITION OF THE COLONY IN THE TU- 
BERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN. S. Tinker. Tubercle, 
Dee., 1922, 4, No. 3.—The author maintains 
that the municipal workshop offers opportu- 
nities for protected labor in a large number 
of cases, but that in rural areas a co-operative 
system of marketing the goods made by pa- 
tients at home is essential. He considers that 
village settlement is too expensive a method 
of dealing with a large number of cases, but 
holds that industrial colony life reestablishes 
the mental as well as the physical well-being 
of patients, fostering initiative, and bringing 
the men out of the hopeless attitude which 
unemployment causes, and that although in- 
itial results may be small, they will increase 
with time and experience.—E. L. Collis. 


CriTIcAL Reviews. Tubercle, Dec., 1922, 4, 
No. 3.—The first review deals with the value 
of industry in the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Papers published by E. Troy, Chicago, by 
H. R. M. Landis, The Phipps Institute, by 
P. C. Varrier-Jones, Papworth Settlement, 
and by A. 8S. MeGregor, Glasgow, are brought 
inder review, and the conclusion is drawn 
ihat suitable occupation is of great value to 
he tuberculous convalescent; it improves his 
iental outlook and reduces the cost of treat- 
uent, Nevertheless, the worst features of in- 
‘ustrial settlements are their cost; but it is 
afe to prophesy that they will survive if the 
ood which they do is worth doing. 

The second review deals with the harm that 


some industries exert in causing tuberculous 
silicosis. Recent laboratory research is 
brought under review, and the way in which 
it is confirming deductions drawn from epi- 
demiological inquiry is stressed. In partie- 
ular, reference is made to the work carried 
out by Mavrogordato in South Africa, by 
Gye and Kettle, National Institute of Medical 
Research, and by Cummins, Welsh National 
School of Medicine. Each has been attacking 
the problem from a different point of view, 
but each finds that silica possesses certain 
definite properties not previously suspected 
and not manifested by other dusts investi- 
vated. 


FINDING AND CARING FOR THE TUBERCULOUS 
IMMPLOYEE. James A. Britton. Nation’s 
Health, Nov. 15, 1922, 4, No. 11, 676-677.— 
Any plan for supervising the health of a 
group of employees must carry with it some 
plan of adequate care of those found suffering 
from disease. Almost any plan of health con- 
servation may be accomplished without too 
much risk by smaller industries as well as by 
large industries if they are willing to pool 
their health interests. Whatever plan may 
be adopted for the cure, prevention, or detec- 
tion of tubereulosis by the industries, it 
should be only a part of some comprehensive 
health supervision scheme.—L. A. Shaw. 


Hetrine T. B. Workers To CoME BACK. 
James A. Britton. Hosp. Management, Nov., 
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1922, 14, No. 5, 70-71.—Intensive study of 
working conditions during the last ten years 
has brought out the fact that in most cases 
it is best for the man who has had tubereu- 
losis to return to his old work rather than try 
to learn some supposedly less dangerous occu- 
pation. In eases that are recognized early 
through routine physical examinations men 
can often remain at work under proper super- 
vision or resume it after a short rest period. 
In moderately advanced eases, 60 per cent. 
ean be returned to work after six to eight 
months of care, preferably in a sanatorium. 
Two thirds of these will probably be able to 
resume their former places, while the re- 
mainder will have to be trained for less exact- 
ing work. In advanced eases, a high rate of 
permanent disability—that is, 80 to 90 per 
cent.—is to be expected. The keeping of the 
early cases ‘‘on the job’’ involves great care 
on the part of the physician and of the per- 
sons affected. Reeducation of the tuberculous 
is recommended only in exceptional cases. 

A table is given showing that out of every 
hundred eases coming to the attention of the 
average industrial physician, ten are ineipi- 
ent, seventy-five moderate and fifteen far ad- 
vanced. Figures are given showing that of 
the first group all but one could return to the 
old work after treatment ; of the second group, 
thirty-five; and of the third, one. It is em- 
phasized that keeping them on_ through 
proper health supervision is much better than 
vetting them back after the disease is con- 
tracted.—G. N. Thompson. 

a 

AN EXPERIMENT IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
ARRESTED CASES OF PULMONARY ‘TUBERCU- 
tosis. H.R. M. Landis. Am. Rev. Tubere., 
June, 1922, 6, No. 4, 253-264.—The possibility 
of utilizing arrested cases of tuberculosis in 
some form of industry that would make them 
altogether or in part self-supporting sug- 
gested itself in 1911. During that year a 
night tuberculosis class was conducted at the 
Phipps Institute for patients who had recov- 
ered from their acute tuberculous symptoms 
under dispensary or class treatment, and for 


returned sanatorium patients. 

1. This venture has shown that arrested 
eases of tuberculosis can be employed to ad- 
vantage without detriment to their health, if 
properly supervised medically. 
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2. It is necessary to delegate to a business 
man the entire management of the commercial 
side of the problem. 

3. From the economic side the experiment 
was a success. The deficit was small. 


ANTHRAX IN THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY, AND 
THE DISINFECTION OF Woot. G. Abt. Rev. 
d’hyg., 1922, 44, No. 4, 305-327; No. 5, 408- 
432.—This article is a discussion of the inci- 
dence of human anthrax in France, England, 
the United States, and certain other countries. 
It deals particularly with the handling of 
wool and with the need for disinfection of 
suspected raw wools. 

The article is essentially a review of the 
report of the British Departmental Commit- 
tee on Anthrax published in 1918 (1), of a 
memorandum published in 1921 on the disin- 
fecting station for wool and hair established 
in Liverpool (2), and of certain data pub- 
lished in France. 

Recognizing the difficulty, indeed the im- 
possibility, of controlling human anthrax 
through the institution of necessarily elabo- 
rate regulations in industry, the British com- 
mittee considered the proposals of suggested 
action in the countries of origin of infected 
materials, and disinfection of wool and hair. 
It was the belief of the committee that action 
in countries of origin was impracticable at 
the present time, certainly in Asia. 

The committee was obliged to face the fact 
that, in spite of existing regulations concern- 
ing the personal hygiene of operatives and 
the safeguarding of hazardous trade process- 
es, cases of anthrax were appearing with in- 
creasing frequency. Furthermore, a rela- 
tively small proportion of the cases developed 
among operatives employed at processes ecov- 
ered by the regulations. The subject of dis- 
infection was then considered and a method 
devised by a sub-committee (the Duckering 
method ) recommended. A description 
of the various stages of this method is in- 
eluded. Selected varieties of wool subjected 
to the disinfection process were converted 
into fabrics with little or no evidence of im- 
portant changes having taken place in the 
wool as a result of the treatment that it had 
undergone. 

Dr. Abt discusses the advisability of disin- 
fection of various wools in the countries 0: 


Was 




























their origin. He affirms the belief of the 
British commission that dangerous materials 
should be disinfected at the earliest possible 
stage. Until such action is possible the com- 
mission urged the establishment of a disin- 
fecting station in England. 

The author presents the experience of vari- 
ous European countries and of the United 
States, indicating that cases of industrial 
anthrax resulting from the handling of wool 
have been comparatively rare. He concludes 
his article with a consideration of the impor- 
tance of careful study of the question of 
anthrax in the wool industry from an inter- 
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national point of view and from that of the 
French nation.—Wade Wright. 
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OCCUPATIONAL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN AND SPECIAL SENSES 


DISCUSSION ON OCCUPATIONAL DERMATITIS. 
W. J. O’Donovan. Brit. Med. Jour., Sept. 16, 
1922, 2, No. 3220, 499-504.—in the opening 
paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
British Medical Association, it was pointed 
out that the study of occupational derma- 
toses was particularly the province of the pre- 
ventive physician. Cause and effect can usu- 
ally be directly demonstrated. 

When their etiology is known diseases are 
generally easy to comprehend, and fall into 
natural groups. Unfortunately the medical 
literature of traumatic dermatoses consists 
largely of the reports of a huge number of 
isolated, unconnected eruptions. ‘These arise 
from a multitude of old or new chemicals 
often hidden under trade or fancy nemes 
which require interpretation by an expert 
chemist. Furthermore some writers report 
these skin diseases under occupation, indus- 
try, or process. The names and methods of 
these alter and change in course of time and 
the agent employed may be ill defined, not 
mentioned, unknown, and in some cases in- 
correctly stated. 

The absence of any accepted classification 
in this branch of dermatology is one of its 
vreatest drawbacks. Every teacher and stu- 
dent feels this to be an urgent need. Dr. 
Legge tentatively suggested four groups: 
chemical substances, like potassium bichro- 
mate, arsenious acid, and certain finished 
dyes; substances which soften and macerate 
the tissues, such as alkalies; substances which 
remove the natural grease from the skin, such 
1s turpentine, petroleum, benzine, benzene 





and its homologues, and their nitro and amido 
derivatives ; and processes which mechanically 
injure the continuity of the skin, such as 
brushing, scratching, and rubbing. With the 
exception of the first, all these groups are 
arranged according to their selective activity 
upon the skin. If possible the divisions 
should be based on a single principle which 
can be maintained throughout the series. One 
might add to Dr. Legge’s scheme the large 
group of hygroscopic substances, such as 
strong sulphuric, hydrochloric, and phos- 
phorie acids, potash, soda, lime, and, because 
of its content of magnesium chloride, com- 
mon salt. Oxidizers form a compact group 
and include chromic acid, potassium perman- 
ganate, chlorine, nitrie acid, nitrate of am- 
monium, ete. Many of the substances men- 
tioned above belong in more than one eate- 
gory and further groups and sub-grouping 
will be found necessary to formulate a com- 
plete list. 

O’Donovan siressed the importance of 
carefully watching for any eases of personal 
susceptibility when a new industry having a 
particular health hazard is being established. 
He finds that a largely immune body of work- 
ers can be secured by eliminating persistently, 
at the first onset of symptoms, every indi- 
vidual showing signs of intolerance. He de- 
scribed the case of a man who, after a week’s 
work of staining wood with potassium bi- 
chromate, was prevented from working, be- 
cause of the inflamed and ulcerated condition 
of his hand. The man stated that his master 
had dismissed twelve men in the last three 
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months for the same misfortune. O’Donovan 
remarks that this sounds ruthless but. may, 
on occasion, be necessary. Later he mentions 
certain trades where complete protection 
against the irritant can only be assured when 
all hand contact is eliminated. One may per- 
haps venture the remark that the bichromates 
are often used to color woods without causing 
injury to workers. If these twelve men had 
used a different method of applying the stain, 
this wholesale discharge of workmen might 
possibly have been avoided. 

The chief theme of Dr. O’Donovan’s ad- 
dress was the deseription of an extensive 
series of cases of trade dermatoses, some of 
which are rare. The London Hospital is for- 
tunately situated for the collection of such 
material. 

Palmar keratosis is a common industrial 
complaint set up by the local intermittent 
pressure of the tool handled. A case is men- 
tioned which occurred in a painter from 
grasping the handle of his seraper, and an- 
other in a woman who repaired boots, result- 
ing from the constant friction of her hammer. 
In both instances the hard and thickened skin 
became inflamed from secondary infection, 
and healing was tedious. An exceptional case 
is recorded of a wart developing on the mid- 
dle joint of the left thumb of a baker. He 
attributed this to the rubbing of the part, 
in his daily work, by a long and hot poker. 
When excised the growth turned out to be a 
squamous celled carcinoma. A eancer de- 
veloped on the tongue-of a boot repairer. He 
was in the habit of holding a supply of iron 
or brass rivets in the right side of his mouth, 
and, as he required one, moving it with his 
tongue to his lips. 

Contrary to his expectations, the author 
finds that even very dirty work does not par- 
ticularly predispose toward dermatoses. Pro- 
longed contact with water, on the other hand, 
is always a real hazard. Numerous eases are 
cited in fishmongers, cleaners of enamel ad- 
vertisements, washers of jam pots, serubbers, 
etc. Dermatites occurring in dry cleaners 
and girls who paint golf balls are described 
Here the injurious agents 


and illustrated. 


are naphtha, benzine, or other substitutes of 
a like nature. 

Eight men engaged in ‘‘shovelling up’’ 
dried figs, to be made into jam, are reported 


as suffering from the irritation caused by the 


earpoglyphus passularum. This parasite was 
found on the dry fruit. O’Donovan thinks 
that this is the first recorded instance of this 
organism producing an occupational rash. 
He has seen only one example each of 
bakers’ and sugar workers’ itch, a fact which 
is interesting and important because the for- 
mer seems to be somewhat prevalent in this 
country. Paper which is sent abroad is al- 
most invariably treated with a solution of 
formalin in water and glycerine. A number 
of girls conducting this operation showed an 
extraordinary sensitiveness of the skin to 
this agent; the resulting lesions were difficult 
to heal. 

Oil rashes and folliculitis receive much at- 
tention in O’Donovan’s remarks. He thinks 
that when boils and onychias are rife and 
troublesome to cure, the occupational risk 
of exposure to oil should always receive close 
consideration. Like all who are familiar with 
these common dermatoses, he regards ade- 
quate washing arrangements essential for 
their prevention. Tinea circinata may oc¢a- 
sionally be communicated from hides when 
they are being unloaded from a ship. In the 
particular instance mentioned, the ringed, 
reddish eruption at the base of the left thumb 
was mistaken for anthrax. In another case 
the fungus was found in a barber engaged 
in the active practice of his art. He was 
known to have been suffering from ringworm 
many years. 

The lesions which result from the prolonged 
handling of tar pitch, ete., were fully consid- 
ered. Dr. O’Donovan has seen tar cancer 
develop in workers engaged in pickling tele- 
eraph poles, tar distilling, pickling sleepers 
in creosote, and gas works stoking, and also 
in an anthracene laborer, a chemical factory 
laborer, a gas works laborer, a pitch bed 
breaker, a barge loader, and a road sprayer. 
He further adds that tar cancer, as far as 
present knowledge goes, is not preventable 
but should not kill. 

Fur sewers, fur dyers, and fur dealers, par- 
ticularly young workers, are subject to skin 
eruptions. 

At the close of the paper the question 0! 
treatment was discussed.—R. P. White. 


BACTERIOLOGIC Stupy or Cutrina Os 
CAausING Skin Lesions. R. C. Rosenberger 
Abstracted as follows from New York Med 





















































Jour. and Med. Ree., Oct. 4, 1922, 116, No. 7, 
377, in Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 4, 1922, 
79, No. 19, 1639.—It is a very common thing 
to observe in those workers in or with oil a 
condition, either of an acne, a dermatitis or 
furunculosis. Various factors have been put 
forward as the causative agent in these con- 
ditions. Some have mentioned the irritating 
properties of the higher paraffin, others have 
mentioned the presence of the particles of 
metals, while all mention the personal clean- 
liness of the workers. Rosenberger asserts 
that the presence of staphylococci or strepto- 
cocci in fresh or used oil is exceedingly rare, 
and, therefore, the alleged presence of these 
organisms in freshly made oils should not be 
accepted as the whole cause of the conditions 
cited. The addition of antiseptics or germi- 
cides to the cutting oils appears to exercise 
very little, if any, action on pyogenic bacte- 
ria in pus, nor is it effective in the prevention 
of infections of the skin. 


DERMATITIS FROM SUBSTITUTES FOR TUR- 
PENTINE. Galewsky. Abstracted as follows 
from Dermat. Wehnschr., March 25, 1922, 74, 
273, in Arch. Dermat. and Syph., Nov., 1922, 
6, No. 5, 638.—Four cases of occupational 
dermatitis in painters due to the use of substi- 
tute products for turpentine are reported. 
There were no unusual features in the erup- 
tions. 


Eyr AFFECTIONS IN Motion Picrurge Ac- 
Tors. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 4, 1922, 
79, No. 19, 1623.—Professor Adam of Berlin 
spoke recently at the ophthalmologic con- 
gress in Jena on eye affections in motion pic- 
ture actors. The observed disturbances con- 
sisted of inflammatory manifestations, red- 
dening and swelling of the lids and a more or 
less marked sensitiveness of the eve. Adam 
ascribes these disturbances to an affection 
of the conjunctiva. The characteristic fea- 
ture of motion picture conjunctivitis is that, 
in addition to the inflammation, small gran- 
ular nodules appear. This gives rise to the 
assumption that this complication is due not 
only to the intense light radiation, but also to 
the effect of the dust on the conjunctiva.— 
K, R. Drinker. 


EYESTRAIN IN INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS. 
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Nelson M. Black. Nation’s Health, Nov. 15, 
1922, 4, No. 11, 682-684.—The author dis- 
cusses the causes of defective vision and of 
eyestrain, and emphasizes the general im- 
pairment of efficiency which results from sub- 
standard vision. He goes on to discuss the 
importance of examining the eyes of all ap- 
plicants for employment in order that visual 
defects may be discovered and corrected—a 
measure which protects the employer in case 
of accident, and which improves the health 
and efficiency of the workers.—K. R. Drinker. 


DIFFICULT CASES OF COAL-MINERS’ NysTAG- 
Mus. JT. Lister Llewellyn. Trans. Ophth. 
Soe., 1922, 42, 315-319.—Accurate diagnosis 
of nystagmus among miners is important 
since the disease entitles one to compensation. 
Symptoms may be predominantly either aton- 
ic, Spastic, or psychic. Diagnosis is easy only 
for atonic cases which are distinguished by 
manifest rotatory oscillation of the eyeballs. 
Diagnosis of the disease should not be made 
from the history given by the patient unless 
there is confirmation by physical examina- 
tion. Rotatory oscillation of the eves; true 
lid-spasm associated with photophobia; head 
tremor with backward inclination and _ re- 
sistance of the head, combined with objective 
ciddiness, may separately be considered suffi- 
cient to confirm the diagnosis when accom- 
panied by a typical history. Irregular move- 
ments of the eyes, rolling about of the eyes, 
blinking, may all be purposive. Miners may 
develop psychoneuroses quite apart from 
their underground life, and may refer their 
symptoms to the oculomotor apparatus. Pit 
work may not be the cause of incapacity. Ob- 
jective signs of the disease must be present 
before a certificate of incapacity is given; 
otherwise a surgeon will only confirm the man 
in a neurosis and do him unintentional in- 
jury.—E, L. Collis. 


BATTERY BURNS: REPORT oF THREE CASES. 
Harry S. Gradle. Jour. Am. Med. Assn., 
Nov. 25, 1922, 79, No. 22, 1819-1821.—The 
author reports three cases of burns of the eye 
and adnexa by sulphuric acid from storage 
batteries. All of the patients were mechanics 
working on the storage batteries of automo- 
biles. The accidents resulted from the igni- 
tion, by an electric spark in one case, and by 
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a blow-torch in two cases, of a mixture of hy- 
drogen and air in the small air chamber that 
les Within the battery cell between the upper 
level of the sulphurie acid and the cover of 
the cell. The explosions resulted in the splash- 
ing of hot acid into the eyes of the patients. 
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The author advises the use of protective 
goggles by every mechanic who works with 
charging batteries, and outlines the first-aid 
treatment to be given in ease of an accident 
of the type reported.—K. R. Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL SURGERY 


AN EMERGENCY UNIVERSAL SPLINT FOR 
I’RACTURED Long Bones. H. C. Masland. 
Jour. Am. Med. Assn., Nov. 25, 1922, 79, No. 
22, 1839.—The author describes with illustra- 
tions an emergency splint for use in factories, 


mines, patrol wagons, ete., to give comfort 
during the delay that occurs while a patient 
is being transported to a hospital for corree- 
tive treatment.—K. R. Drinker. 


INDUSTRIAL PHYSIOLOGY: NUTRITION, METABOLISM, 
FATIGUE, ETC. 


A TEACHING DEVICE FoR FATIGUE ELIMINA- 
TION. Frank B, Gilbreth. Nation’s Health, 
Nov. 15, 1922, 4, No. 11, 672-673.—By means 
of a device called the ‘*‘Magster’’, which is 
an inexpensive stereoscopic viewer of mag- 
azine rolls of moving picture photographs on 
paper of time and motions, it is now possible 
to present to the apprentices and workers of 
the world, the chance to see the methods of 
the best workers available, in their chosen 
life work. This is a step toward automaticity 
in method of the best way to do a given piece 
of work.—L. A. Shaw. 


GREAT BriTaINn’s PLACE IN I ArTiIGUE ELIM- 
INATION. Jlenry J. Spooner. Nation’s 
Health, Nov. 15, 1922, 4, No. 11, 673-676.— 
The first steps in the direction of a systematic 
study of industrial fatigue in Great Britain 
were taken in 1913 by the Home Office. With 
the outbreak of the war there came into ex- 
istenece the Health of Munition Workers’ Com- 
mittee under the Minister of Munitions. This 
committee was disbanded at the end of 1917 
and its place taken by the Medical Research 
Committee and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. With the institu- 
tion of drastic governmental economies in 
1920 to 1921 the Industrial Fatigue Research 
Board was compelled to carry on its investi- 
gations on a more restricted scale than pre- 
viously. Mention is made of the personnel of 


the various foregoing government agencies 
and of the subjects investigated and papers 
published.—L. A. Shaw. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN I'ATIGUE AND THE 
SUSCEPTIBILITY OF GUINEA Pigs To INFEC- 
TIONS OF Type 1 PNEuMococcus. Edith RK. 
Nicholls and Reynold A. Spaeth. Am. Jour. 
Hyg., Sept., 1922, 2, No. 5, 527-035.—It has 
been a quite commonly accepted belief that 
fatigue tends to increase susceptibility of in- 
dividuals to disease. Evidence to prove this 
has not always been convincing, however, and 
experimental evidence in particular has been 
meager. Fatigue artificially induced in white 
rats and hooded rats has been shown defi- 
nitely to inerease rather than decrease their 
resistance to intraperitoneal injections of 
Type 1 pneumococcus, This paper gives the 
results of experiments showing that the same 
is true of guinea-pigs. 

Throughout the experiments great care was 
exercised. ‘The pigs, obtained from dealers, 
were held ten days or two weeks until they 
showed by their weight curves satisfactory 
adaptation to the new environment. ‘They 
were then forced to run in motor-driven 
drums until exhausted, as shown by their 
failure to respond to ordinary exciting stim- 
uli, such as pounding on the table or gentle 
handling. Every animal was subjected to 
three such running periods and injections of 
pneumococci were made in some cases before 
and in others after running. It was found 
in preliminary experiments that albino pigs 
were 300 per cent. more susceptible to such 
injections than pigmented pigs, and this rela- 
tion was kept in mind during the main prob- 
lem. The culture, was carefully prepared. 














Systematic autopsies were made, cases indi- 
cating secondary infections were rejected, and 
tabulated results included only deaths due 
without question to pneumococcal infections. 

It was found that 80 per cent. of unfa- 
tigued animals died as the result of pneumo- 
coceal injections. On the other hand, 80 per 
cent. of animals fatigued as above and then 
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subjected to injection lived. When the in- 
jection took place prior to fatigue 56 per 
eent. lived. These results corroborate the 
previous work on the relation between fa- 
tigue and susceptibility to Type 1 pneumo- 
coccus in white and hooded rats. Several 
charts and tables present the results in de- 
tail—G. N. Thompson. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE: MEDICAL DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MEDICINE IN INDUSTRY. 
John A. Lapp. Nation’s Health, Nov. 15, 
1922, 4, No. 11, 680-681.—Under the modern 
industrial regime the working environment 
must be adjusted to the workers, and the 
workers themselves, so far as possible, must 
be adjusted to their employment. These are 
the ends toward which industrial physicians 
must work, not alone, however, but as one 
department co-operating with the service de- 
partment, the employment department, the 
department of social welfare, ete. Indus- 
trial medicine must be careful to establish 
itself on neutral ground by taking neither 
side and by establishing close communica- 
tion with the human material with which it 
deals.—L. A. Shaw. 

INDUSTRIAL MorRBIDITY AND ACCIDENT REc- 
orpDs. Nation’s Health, Nov. 15, 1922, 4, No. 
11, 678-679.—The fact that there is as yet no 
comprehensive and co-ordinated effort in 
record keeping in the medical departments of 
most otherwise progressive firms, led the Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Records for 
Medical Service in Industry to formulate a 
logical grouping of the different items which 
must be considered in an intelligent analysis 
of morbidity and accident data. The items 
herein mentioned serve as a minimum amount 
of information to which more can be added 
at the discretion of individual plants. The 
proper grouping of these data is also shown 
in record form.—L. A. Shaw. 


DENTAL SERVICE FOR EMPLOYEES. Otto U. 
King. Hosp. Management, Nov., 1922, 14, 
No. 5, 73-74.—Eight hundred million work- 
ing days each year are lost to industry 
through ill health. A great deal of this is 
due to decayed teeth and diseased gums, 


which handicap men in converting food- 
energy into man-power and lead to a long 
list of diseases. Preventive dentistry is nec- 
essary to stop this vast amount of economic 
waste and physical suffering. So far it has 
had practical application through six dif- 
ferent methods. 

The first of these involves providing dis- 
pensaries for the children of employees, each 
having a corps of dentists and nurses who 
render treatment to children of less than 14 
years, and carry a campaign of education into 
the home. 

The second provides free treatment for all 
employees. Besides relieving pain, this also 
prevents much loss of time on the part of 
employees and furnishes an opportunity for 
teaching the proper care of the teeth, 

A third variety is the furnishing of treat- 
ment through the co-operation of mutual aid 
associations and the employers, the expense 
being shared. 

The fourth plan provides for dental treat- 
ment at cost, such treatment being rendered 
on the company’s time and supplemented by 
edueational literature. 

The fifth involves the establishment of a 
co-operative self-paying clinic, organized by 
and for the employees, the object being to 
secure for themselves strictly high-grade work 
at a moderate price. 

The sixth is the plan of Dr. Henry L. 
Banzhaf of Milwaukee, Wis., who has organ- 
ized a co-operative dental clinic known as 
the Milwaukee Industrial Dental Clinic. It 
is the outcome of unsatisfactory attempts by 
large industrial concerns to have dental work 
done in their own establishments. Aside 
from educational work, its main feature is 
the maintenance of a large, centrally located 
dental office which sends out dentists at cer- 
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tain hours to each factory. There the em- 
ployees needing attention are relieved of pain, 
given examination, and provided with mouth 
charts which serve as a guide either for their 
own dentist or the central office; at the latter 
place, through reduction in overhead ex- 
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penses and specialization, a low fee for high- 
grade work is possible. Dr. Banzhaf says 
that this plan is the most feasible one for 
furnishing really high-grade work to the 
working man and his family.—G. N. Thomp- 
son. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
IN ITS HEALTH RELATIONS 


Tue P-ycnuoLocy oF EMPLOYMENT. C. O. 
Weber,  Abstracted from Administration, 
June, 1922, in Jour. Personnel Res., Sept., 
1922, 1, No. 5, 270.—The author speaks of the 
great cost to any company of labor turnover, 
and of recruiting labor. This cost, he says, 
ean be avoided by the use of correct employ- 
ment principles. While physical tests and 
the personal interview are good methods of 
they do not measure 
capacities such as speed of visual perception, 
keenness of touch, auditory discrimination, 
These capacities can only be determined 


selecting employees, 


ete. 
by psychological tests. 

The test must be devised for each type of 
worker to be hired. The procedure used is 
as tollows: 

1. A group of workers is selected and ob- 
served for a period of time as to output, 
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errors, Weaknesses, and strength. 

2. The group is subjected to a series of 
mental and motor tests which it is believed 
will best determine the ability of each worker. 

3. The coefficient of correlation between 
the actual practical ability of each worker 
and his test ability is determined. 

If the coefficient of correlation is high, the 
test may be used to select applicants. With 
such a test the company eliminates appli- 
eants who will not make good. 

Such tests have been used by some com- 
panies. They are not easy to devise, but once 
devised they are simple to handle. Their 
advantage lies in the fact that they indicate 
the presence or absence of capacities which 
otherwise would not be indicated for some 
time, and also that in a short while a great 
number of applicants can be examined. 


ISLATION: COURT DECISIONS: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURANCE 


Court DEcISIONS ON WORKMEN’s COMPEN- 
SATION LAw JuLy, 1920-Ocroser, 1922. New 
York State Dept. Labor, Special Bull. No. 
114, Dee., 1922, pp. 188.—Among the phases 
of the workmen’s compensation law covered 
in this report are the following: 

Treatment and care of injured employees. 

Disability compensation, 

Death benefits and dependency. 

Waiting period. 

Wages as the basis of compensation. 

Payment of 


compensation—agreements, 


lump sums, ete. 
Self-insuranee. 
Private insurance contracts. 
Filing of compensation claims. 
Election of remedies. 
Subrogation of carrier in third party cases. 
Notice of aecident by employee to employer. 
Presumption in favor of compensation 
claims, 
Board’s revise its 


power to rescind or 


awards and decisions. 
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This is a subject index to all the reading matter in the ABsTRACT OF THE LATERATURE OF 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, 


author follows the subject entry in parentheses, 


For author index, see page 229. 


ACCIDENTS, see also under Safety, specific occu- 
pations, and specific parts of the body. 

ACCIDENTS, accident and industrial morbidity 
er on re ee a Ba Se 


accident hazard of working children ..... . 
at metallurgical works in U. S. during 1920 
Ts. Sacdbeenscand.6« 3 een (erhesexe , 


cement plant accidents cut 75 per cent. in 

1921 safety drives (Jacobson) .......... 
CONE: TREES oc veiseeccsctaese rte e Tree Tee : 
economic relation of accidents and prevent- 


able diseases to coal-mining industry 
bg, ) g Ree ree eee ieeuddaaces Kos 
ty le)” nl rey ee 
fatal accident from welding a benzine con- 
tainer (Morgner) .......... ee Oe a ee 
industrial (Garcia-Tornel) ..... ts hae beret ; 
industrial accident insurance ............ : 


industrial accident reporting (Verrill) .. 

industrial, and incompetent heart (Holmes) 

industrial, determination of disability as to 
loss of hearing, and importance of vertigo 


in industrial accident cases (Fletcher) .. 
industrial, in Mexico during 1920......... 
industrial, neuroses resulting from (Pol- 
ee te ee ee pe 
industrial, of knee joint, treatment of (Bil- 
ED: eo kW. a be ee ck eee wi a KS ee ; 
industrial, prevention of (Hammer) ...... 
industrial, treatment of (kerr) ....... ese 
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metal mine, in U. S. during 1920 (Adams) 
prevention of (Schoeneich) ............... 
ees Ge: * WOMEND . <5 095.05 <2 0006305 09008 
prevention of, a branch of welfare work 
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prevention of, by guards for punch presses 
Fo ee eT ee eee ee Oe eee 
prevention of, from medical viewpoint (Lip- 
| ee ey ye iéetedebee’s , 


prevention of, in rubber industry (Poole) 
quarry, in U. 8S. during 1920 (Adams) 
reduction of, through increased reports 
CREED. ks deus Kane dé bo kee e NS Nessa wE Rs 
value of motion pictures in prevention of 
AcID, see names of specific acids, 
AIR, apparatus for determination of carbon 


dioxide in (Iundegardh) ................ 
automatic filter for measuring suspended 
SneE Tb) ERPEUEEED cadwdticesesdscevess 
COTO GEOR IO BOCOUIE cc vccs sess cesesecs 
conditioning, effect of, on personal efficiency 
(Carrier ) 


conditioning, efficiency of various systems 
of, in munition factory (Winslow and 
ee eS ar ere ee ee ee ee 
ALconor, and industrial efficiency (Collis and 
Oliver ) 
and industrial efficiency (Vernon) ........ 
denatured, see Ethyl Alcohol. 
effect of industry upon alcoholism (Collis) 
effect of, on industry (Collis) ............ 
in relation to industrial hygiene and effi- 
ciency (Oliver) ........ bes bveseseticeve 
use of, by industrial workers (Collis) 
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ALCOHOL, wood, see Methyl Alcohol. 
ANESTHESIA, pulmonary aspiration of particu- 
late matter, normally and during anes- 
nt  ore?. £256 snk peewee bebsenaeee 
ANESTHETIC, butyn, a new synthetic local an- 
esthetic, report of committee on (Bulson) 
ANKYLOSTOMIASIS, see Hookworm., 
ANTHRAX, disinfecting skins and hair for an- 
thrax (Smyth) ....... handed be 0CBe reeds 
hazard in Pennsylvania tanneries (Smyth) 
hemorrhagic meningo-encephalitis in anthrax 


fo a re re a ewhedhvdede ts 
in woolen industry, and disinfection of 
Wien Cel 26049 000s Wea TE. eer ee 
mortality in Italy, decrease in (Gherardi) 
peptone in treatment Of ......cccccccscecs 
peptone in treatment of (Vaccarezza, Inda, 
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septicemia, serum treatment of (Symmers) 
treatment of (Monteleone) .............. 
treatment of, with arsphenamine (Louw 
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ARGYROSIS, occupational, of both corneas 


CRP OVer ere ree TTT RCT TTTerT cre 
ARM, apparatus for estimating working capac- 
ity of upper extremity (Glaister) ...... 


*ARSENIC, occupational poisoning by arseno- 


ee PND “cig ob sinsetecdadoues ; 
pigmentation of skin due to (Montgomery 
ee - Gees.” sc caedededapnes baad ebeebers 


ARTHRITIS, Chronic infectious: statistical re- 
port, with end-results (Billings, Coleman, 
Se ES Sota Pe oN ES bs 6eee ieee ens bees 

ASPIRATION, pulmonary, of particulate matter, 
normally and during anesthesia (Corper) 

ASTHMA and pneumokoniosis in saw mill 


ee . CES. so: weed 6 aoe 06640 b wees 
due to lead poisoning (Tedeschi) ........ 
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ATMOSPHERIC conditions of tunnels (Fieldner, 
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pollution from sulphuric acid plant fumes 
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pollution, report of advisory committee for 
vear ending March 31, 1921 ......... , 


pollution, report of British Committee on 
smoke and Noxious Vapours Abatement 


Ure? i decee bth ee OheO tbe ob ede eee ce 
AUTOMOBILE exhaust gas, see Gas, automobile 
exhaust, 


BAcK, acute painful, among employees alleging 
compensable injury (Conn) ............5. 
cause of low back pain (O’Ferrall) ........ 
corrective measures in disabilities of (Fisk) 
study of 208 cases of lower back pain 
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3AKERS, dental caries of gingerbread bakers 
in Nuremberg (Singer) ......ccccccocs 
BAKING industry, development of sanitary 
code by American Bakers’ Association 
(Barnard) 
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BATTERIES, lead poisoning in manufacture of 


(Ileim, Agasse-Lafont, and Feil) ...... wi 
storage, burns of eye by sulphuric acid from 
(TSTRGRO)  .cccescc Terry rere rt) eee T Cee ee 
BENZENE, see Benzol. 
BENZINE, fatal accident from welding benzine 
container (Morgner) ............ viene 
s3ENZOL, the growing menace of, in American 
industry (liamilton) ........... errr e 


occupational arsenobenzenes 
aa roe ores ee ee 


poisoning, occupational purpura from (Flan- 


poisoning by 


Ge OE BORGTUL) 2 6s c06ed daeedes yes mies 
poisoning, occurrence and prevention (To- 
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Biasr FuRNACE industry, commercial and ex- 
perimental methods of dust and fume col- 
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BLIND workers, protection of, by international 
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tannic acid method 
determination of (Say- 
et ee re irene a 
chlorides in mercuric chloride nephritis 
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Bioop, carbon monoxide in, 
for quantitative 


in tetrachlorethane poisoning (Minot and 
| ETTORE PTE CTCT TT TEP Te TT Te eee 
rate of absorption of poisonous amounts of 
carbon monoxide by blood (Vale) ...... 
studies in suspected lead poisoning (NSeif- 
SNES! beak akw sob 6sdee se 064 50sabae es oes 
technie of examining blood from lead work- 
yt aE re ree oe re 


transfusion in illuminating gas poisoning... 
BreaAkAGe problem, investigation into (Miles 
Se ED: waco sb Lcee ek och bad cee en 
FURNS, battery, report of three cases (Gradle) 
BURSITIS, method for maintaining pressure 
over elbow in olecranon bursitis, without 
immobilizing joint (Van Alstine) ........ 
Burynx, new synthetic local anesthetic, report 


concerning clinical use of (Bulson) 


CALCIUM cyanamide, toxic action of (TTesse) 
nitride poisoning (Hesse) .............008. 
CALIFORNIA industry, occupational skin dis 
ee RE 0 ee ee 


CANCER, experimental paraffin (Leitch) 


experimental production of tar carcinoma 
CERES «ae bee red so pabee tes aswene dee 
experimental tar (Bloch and Dreifuss) 
experimental tar (Deelman) ............. 
experimental tar (Fibiger and Bang) 
CXNCTIMCHIAL CHF CSUOTGAN) cic ccccaccceccs 
experimental tar, effect of cessation of irri- 
tant on development of (Leitch) ........ 
experimental tar, in mice (Roussy, Leroux, 
Ce OY nc ce OE 6 a ein h ah £9 hE OAS 
of scrotum: etiology. clinical features, and 


treatment of (Southam and Wilson) 
production of, by specific forms of irritation 
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research and prevention, results of Austrian 
inquiry (Peller) .ccccccccvcccsccscseces 
skin, sce Epithelioma. 
CANDY makers in Nuremberg, dental caries of 
(BENSOP) cccosecewess ceebeur TeTrerrr es , 


CANNING, employment of women and children 
in oyster and shrimp canning communities 
of Gulf coast 
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CARBON dioxide in air, apparatus for determi- 
nation of (Lundegardh ) a6 ee 6.8 64. 6.42.4 6.64.98 & 
dioxide recorder ..... Pa SE ee ee Ee wy Oe 


monoxide, absorption of poisonous amounts 
of carbon monoxide by blood (Vale)..... 
monoxide amblyopia, chronic (Thompson) .. 
monoxide asphyxia, treatment of, by means 
of oxygen carbon-dioxide inhalation (Hen- 
derson, Haggard, and Scott) ............ 
monoxide, catalytic oxidation of (Rogers, 
Piggot, Bahlke, and Jennings) .......... 
monoxide, catalytic oxidation of, at ordinary 
temperatures (Merrill and Sealione) .... 
monoxide, diffuse hemorrhage of heart mus- 
culature in case of poisoning by illuminat- 
ES OR CRIS vk. 06 4:06:54 0.000: 0bee 
monoxide, growth of neuroblast in presence 
of (Haggard) errr 
monoxide, physiological effects of exposure 
to low concentrations of (Sayers, Meri- 
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monoxide poisoning (Giinther) ............ 
monoxide poisoning (Hamilton) .......... 
monoxide poisoning (Nicloux) ............ 
monoxide poisoning from automobile exhaust 

gas (HTlenderson) ..... eseeeanestwrkawen 
monoxide poisoning, hazards of (Hender- 

tt ere re res er ree were sr on eee 
monoxide poisoning in factories from gas 
burners (Brumbaugh and Jones) ...... 


monoxide poisoning in mine-damp explosion 


in the Frieden Mine at Oeisnitz (Gorn) 
monoxide poisoning, paralysis of axillary 
nerve as result of (Mendel) ......... 22 


monoxide, tannie acid method for quantita- 


tive determination of, in blood (Sayers 
RE RGD 8b 666 095s Whoo Res RRS ee eEee 
monoxide, unilateral flaccid paralysis fol- 
lowing poisoning by (v. Wartenhorst) .. 
CARCINOMA, see Cancer. 
CELLULOID, morbid disturbances due to han- 


dling of sew ue Fis 
CEREBROSPINAL FLUID, significance of increase 
of globulins in fluid in affections of child- 
hood (Baar) 
CHANGE-HouseEs for workmen (Colburn) 
CHILDREN, child labor and work of mothers 
in oyster and shrimp canning communities 
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diagnostic value of determining vital capac- 
ity of lungs of children (Wilson and 
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international child labor legislation (Fuller) 
need for special health protection of em- 
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of wage-earning mothers (Wright) ........ 


prohibitions for industrial home work .... 


shortcomings in child protection (Johnson) 
working, accident hazards of ............ 
working, health examination of .......... 
working, of Boston (Woodbury) ......... ; 
CHOCOLATE packing, investigation into (Farmer 
SE ETO) ccwccndees Sbeeebobesneosseeee 
packing, investigation into (Muscio and 
ra Sere Se sdethavinisene 
CLEANING, hazards of dry cleaning establish- 
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CLiINic, dental, advantages of (Grace) ....... 
industrial rehabilitation clinics in New Jer- 
sey (Bryant) TP Tere ae Lt Pee Pee Te 

CoAaL mine, see Mine, coal. 

miner, see Miner, coal. 

Coat Tar dyes and dye intermediates, indus- 
trial poisoning in manufacture of (Ham- 
WET. -646 dacs dwdees s 046% bv évencédanee 

CoLp, influence of drafts on body temperature 
SE, 0 ie ea ah a ee is Le 6 kk oe eae 

nephritis from chilling (Gaisbick) reer: 2 

COMMUNITY, relation of health in industry to 
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COMPANIES 

American Multigraph Company, vacation 

plan of ..... oe Ores e Land ee hen as re 


American Rolling Mill Company, 
benefit association in (Hanley).......... 
Armour and Company, health service of .... 
Associated Oil Company, safety organization 
Ce SERS atecekessdcun bkbn dss seedakese 
Goodrich (B. F.) Company, method of, for 
cleaning cuspidors (Douglass) .......... 
Goodrich (B. F’.) Company, toilet provisions 
of (Heathcote) ..... So ebesesbat css ores 
International Harvester Company, emer- 
gency hospital of (Britton) «.. 
LeBlond (IR. K.) Tool Company, co-operation 
between medical and engineering depart- 
ments of (DeHart) ........... Cine et habe 
Liberty Motor Car Company’s system for 
keeping paint spray from workmen 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, surgical 
service of ..... 


mutual 


Metropolitan Building Company, health 
oo: a’: ee 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, den- 
tal prophylactic work of (Hyatt) ........ 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company main- 
tains successful dental clinic (Grace) 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, sery- 
ice of cafeteria in (Frankel) ............ 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, work 
of nurses of, in fighting tuberculosis 
ny <an6 6 cass olen. 6 eee 60.4040 bores 
Milwaukee Locomotive Manufacturing Com- 
pany, heating system in shops of (Snell) 
Morse Dry Dock and Repair Company, indus- 
trial emergency hospital of (Barnes) 
National Cash Register Company, health 
work of (Barr) 
Paraffin Companies, Inc., 
(Geiger) .... . 
People’s Gas Light and Coke Company, 
safety work of (Harte) ..... 
Robertson (Hl. H.) Company, safety work 
GE See) cv a¥eccesdda 
Stetson (J. B.) Company, health service of 
Watson Company, accident prevention work 
CE Ceres Sedetawsdsd vee , 
COMPENSATION, see also 
Compensation. 
COMPENSATION for eye injuries, report of com- 
DE s owas 655-6006 
for ocular injuries Fen) §Sedeueens es 
for traumatic color-blindness (Cioffi) swe 
rating losses of industrial vision under New 
York State compensation law (Mehl) .. 
unemployment compensation an aid to eco- 
nomic security (Rowntree) .........5066- 


medical service of 


under Workmen’s 
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COMPRESSED air illness, ARNO IA importance 

Oe SEU D. aR eess anc’ wd habe bake ed eee el 196 
air tunnel construction, ‘regulations relat- 
Pe Oh hetape ok £600) % bo a8 oh W ewes ORES 95 

CONJUNCTIVITIS due to agriculture (Patton and 
ED “2 8 68 pA Ride ae 45s 0 6S O66 6e 88S 128 

CONSUMPTION, see Tuberculosis. 

CO-OPERATION in American Rolling Mill Com- 
OY CEMENT) cobb ese dees ccdccncevies . 155 

Copper, cataract following injury with copper 
COMORES CEARIIBE) © oc cc cc ces ccdcdveecces 108 

Cotton mills of Bombay, welfare work in 
( Josshi) UTE COTTELUTRLUEET CCU Le SO 

Cuspipors, method for cleaning of (Douglass) 17 

DENTAL Clinic, advantage of (Grace)....... 115 

service for employees (King) ............ 215 
work as prophylactic measure in improving 
physical condition of employees (Hyatt) 48 

DENTIST, factory, saves employees’ money and 
ee ‘avdus cde tudes Scdnbndoens Sod kee ees 179 

DERMATITIS, see Skin diseases, 

Diet, dietary requirements in pulmonary 
tuberculosis (McCann) ........e.e.ee+-- 10 

DISABILITy, eflicient record making in treat- 
ment of industrial disabilities (Lang- 
gf a er er eee re rte 48 

DISABLED, rehabilitation of, see Rehabilitation, 

DISEASE, economic relation of accidents and 
preventable diseases to coal-mining in- 
GaeGry CHRGTTON) a cdirweccacccsccscusacs 91 

DRAFTED men, see Soldiers. 

Dust and fume, commercial and experimental 
methods of collecting, in zine and blast 
furnace industries (Breyer) ............ 125 

and fume removal, industrial ventilation 
applied to (Nichols and Ellis) .......... 177 
and ventilation in metal mines, investiga- 
tions im (CEIGFFIMSTON) ..cccccccccscvcces 164 
atmospheric (OwWenS) ....c.eeeeeveeeveees 188 
automatic filter for measuring suspended 
impurity in air (Owens) .........se008- 8 
drilling and dustiness in metal-mine air 
(EAATEIMMTON) ccccccessoessesovesccccese 6 
explosions, prevention of (Price) ......71, 129 
explosive carbonaceous, efficiency of Palmer 
apparatus for (Trostel) ...........5606- 208 
vranite, results of inhalation of, shown by 
Roentgen-ray (JarviS) ....e.seeecesvees 166 
new instrument for sampling aerial dust 
(Greenburg and Smith) ..... icacnanauns 163 
new method of making air dust determina- 
tions (Anderson and Armspach) ........ 163 
phthisis in granite-stone industry (Hoff- 
MBM) 6c bbb be ccvdsoudesens TrTTTVETeEtie 164 
removal from casting cleaning room (Her- 
WR).  ceccawin acess reer Tore rer Te . 89 
rock, sugar-tube method of determining rock 
dust in air (Fieldner, Katz, and Long- 
SOE. vcd wncd ce Vatawen bevtheseeeeancwen 69 
standard method of testing dust removal 
efficiencies of air washers (Armspach and 
SS PE rae er ee are ere . 163 
studies in experimental silicosis and other 
pneumokonioses (Mavrogordato) ........ 124 
wood, pneumokoniosis and asthma from in- 
Ee A eee 9 
Dyes, coal tar, see Coal Tar dyes. 
poisoning by shoe dye (Cloud) ............ 66 


DYSKINESIA, occupational, 
(Houllion ) 
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AGE 

EczeMA, formaldehyde, from paste (Chajes) .. 168 
from working with denatured  aleohol 

CREE  G wh ouesws 46's Pee wes or ee 

of burnishers (Koelsch) ....... . Ke o me 

of masons (Artom) ........... roe, sey ~- 69 
EDUCATION, yocational, see Vocational educa- 

tion. 

Iirriciency, effect of air-conditioning on 

CU a a Saas bh 6 0be-se hc eee eiees 176 
factors making for, and social uplifting of 

i ls LS rere eh . 200 
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industrial, aleohol and (Collis and Oliver) 13 


94 
110 


industrial, 
industrial, 
industrial, 
tions on 
mental and 
Sh. ED -6'69.6:3:5 8 a2 ds Seen ce bee S a cecee 
motion study in coal mine (Farmer, Adams, 
and Stephenson ) 
of compositors, iner 
out (Bevington ) 


alcohol in relation to (Oliver) 
alcohol in relation to (Vernon).. 
influence of atmospherie condi- 
hy 3 ee eee soe 36 
physical, periodic variations 

50 


oe re er eae ar aren 181 
“ise in, through new lay- 
physical, tests for (Hambly, Hunt, Parker, 
Pembrey, and Warner) 
relation of ventilation to 
ELrow, method for maintaining pressure over 
elbow in olecranon bursitis without immo- 
bilizing joint (Van Alstine) 
IeLeEcTRicIty, Cause of death = in 
shock 
electric accidents 
electrical hazards 
fatal accident 
low-voltage 
pathologie 
rendered 
pathologic 
dered 
treatment of 
clothing 
ton) 
ISMPLOYEES, 
among 
Oflice, sickness frequency among (Brundage) 54 


| 3 een 


( Mieremet ) 
(Pefferly ) 
from (Meixner) 
electrical hazards (Whiting).. 
changes produced in subjects 
unconscious by electric shock.. 
changes produced in those ren- 
insensible by electric shock, and 

(MacWilliam ) 
electrical workers 


pee be CS ie be 
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Causes 


for 


(Bur- 


sate 


industrial, sickness frequency 


IMPLOYER, responsibility of, for health of 
We SED) oc ceweneieh sbeéeeeness 186 

EMPLOYMENT, industrial, influence of, upon 
reneral health (Greenwood) ............ 99 

IENCEPHALOPATILY With ocular complications 
probably due to lead poisoning (Sautter) 1638 

ENERGY Output, see Work. 

EPITHELIOMA, epitheliomatous ulceration in in- 
Gene Cay 6-60-4404 66 40de ce esdeidecek 205 

Ierityr ALCOHOL, eczema from working with 
rk eee ere ee ee ie ee ee 26 


IEXPLOSIONS, 
mine-damp, 


(Price)..¢1, 129 
poisoning re- 


dust, prevention of 
carbon monoxide 


oo ee Be ee 103 
Keyes, affections of, in motion picture actors... 215 
agricultural conjunctivitis (Patton and Gif- 
| ee na Pe eee ee a eee ee 128 
better work and more work per man through 
better sight (Rver and Fisher).......... 78 
burns of, by sulphurie acid from storage 
DRRTTOs Ce) einer 6055 6000h0000 es 213 
care of industrial injuries of (Begle)..... 12 
cataract following injury with copper frag- 
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chronie carbon monoxide amblyopia (Thomp- 
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EYES, compensation for ocular injuries (All- 
DOFT) .ccscocss odeeer soos 
defective vision among industrial workers 
CRRCLORS GIN AER) 6 o.6.0's 6s toe haw se causes 
encephalopathy with ocular complications 
probably due to lead poisoning (Sautter) 
extraction of non-magnetic foreign bodies 
from anterior chamber of (O’Reilly).... 
eye conservation in industry ........... 
eyestrain in industrial occupations (Black) 
fatigue of, reduced by use of white type- 
writers ek Caw Oat bhp CER wi eho seed ve 
industrial diseases of (Dickinson) 
industrial ophthalmology (Van Kirk)....... 


influence of fatigue on certain optic phe- 
a eh re ee ; 
influence of fatigue on color perception (Ro- 
BUGLE Sa vcetes veer eer eee re = errr 
injuries of, and their les gal adjudication 
(PIRMEO) cicsas eh Seah soe 6560.08 bbe bad 
injuries of, report of committee on estimat- 
ing compensation for .......cceeeee ee 
localization and extraction of intra-ocular 
foreign bodies (Patton) ............ ere 
occupational affections of (Lyle and Me- 
SORE ; Gus chanKee ede eKee Ode e TSS be ce a 
occupational argyrosis of both corneas 
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pseudosclerosis with corneal pigments ition 
and haze on lens, resembling condition pro- 
duced by presence of copper after perforat- 
ing injuries 
radiography of foreign bodies in .......... 
rating losses of industrial vision under New 
York State compensation law (Mehl).... 
selecting proper goggles (Chapin) ......... 
traumatic dyschromatopsia (Cioffi) 


Factory inspection form 
inspection in Austria in 1919 
SGCCION TE RGU oc cokes ecivavevedane 
inspection in Norway in 1920 
inspection in South Australia in 1920....... 
inspection in Sweden in 1920 
labor in India, rise of (Das) 
working conditions in India 

FATALITIES, sce Mortality. 
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FarTicuE and noise, health problems in 
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correct seating and manufacturing profits 
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effects as measured by sugar content of 
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effects of, in tuberculosis. ...cccccccccccccs 
elimination, device for (Gilbreth) ........ 


elimination, Great Britain’s place in (Spoon- 
OD gab bomen 66 62 KEGAE 054490842 6S 08S 
increases resistance to toxin (Oppenheimer 
and Spaeth) 
industrial, and vocational selection on basis 
of physical inquiry (MelWail) ........... 
industrial, in chemical works 
STrONg) ....eee0 TRUTELETELETELE ETE 
industrial, problem of, in India (Broughton ) 
influence of, on certain optic phenomena 
(Sanders ) 
influence of, 
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on color perception (Rolandi) 


investigation into packing of chocolates 
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investigation into packing of chocolates 
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FATIGUE, investigation into tin-box industry 
(Farmer and Brooke)....... MPS ts eee 
lessened ability to distinguish colors as 


See. Ge Sivatavny 
motion study 
and Brooke) —enw ewe 
posture and (Wolfson) . weer 
practical methods for reduction of ...... ea 
relation between fatigue and susceptibility 
of guinea-pigs to infections of type 1 pneu- 
mococeus (Nicholls and Spaeth) ......... 
relation of adrenals to fatigue (Hartmann, 
Pe: ME EEE 161d. 0h 5 000 0.8406 dR OO 
YFEEBLEMINDED women in New York industries 
CIEE. beet hadies Oa wea Rwblkia C6 bee os 
FEET, probiems of, in women (Wilde) 
troubles of, induced by shoes (Bettman) 
Femur, fracture of, in adults (Charbonnier).. 
fractures of, treatment of (Early) 
FERTILIZERS, artificial, toxic action of calcium 
cyanamide (Hesse) 
‘alcium nitride, poisoning due to (Hesse).. 
FINGERS, stiff, treatment of (Cotton and Saw- 
I ae a a ea oe eh ee 
Fire, firefoam protection of extra-hazardous 
risks in manufactories (Patterson ) 
Tirsr Aiw (Hubbard) 
for merchant seamen 
service in federal. buildings ............... 
underground dressing stations (Sayers) ... 
FOLLICULITIS, le bouton d’huile and forms of 
occupational acneiform folliculitis (Blum) 
Foop of factory workers in Sweden (Abram- 
BOR) ows veas 


in metal polishing (Farmer 
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FOREARM fractures, mechanics and treatment 
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FORMALDEHYDE eczema from paste (Chajes) .. 
FRACTURES, emergency splint for fractured long 
bones (Masland) 


medical and medical-defense aspects of 
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of femur in adults (Charbonnier) ......... 
of femurs, treatment of (Early) .......... 
of forearm, mechanics and treatment of 
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FUMES and dusty gases, industrial treatment 
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GAS, automobile exhaust. as health hazard 
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burners, hazards of carbon monoxide from 


(Brumbaugh and Jones) ........ceceees 
burns of respiratory tract, effects of intra- 
tracheal medication on (Page) ......... 
dusty gases and fumes, industrial treatment 
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gases met in fighting fires, gas masks for 
(Fieldner, Ikatz, and Kinney) 


illuminating, 
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blood transfusion in poisoning 
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illuminating, diffuse hemorrhage of heart 
musculature in case of poisoning by 
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illuminating, gangrene from (Garnier and 


Cathala) ..... 
masks, see Gas Macks. 
mine, determination of oxides of nitrogen in 
(Allison, Parker, and Jones) 
poisoning, later effects of (Sandall) .. 
suffocating, antidotes for (Van 
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(Fieldner, Katz, and Kinney) ........... 6 
ingredient for use as oxidizing agent 
for carbon monoxide (Rogers, Piggot, 
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ingredient for use as oxidizing agent for 
carbon monoxide (Merrill and Scalione).. 7 

tests of gas masks and respirators for pro- 
tection from locomotive smoke in railroad 


tunnels, with analyses of tunnel atmos- 

pheres (Fieldner, Katz, and Kinney).... 188 
GASOLINE fumes, effect of, on dispensary at- 

tendance and output in group of workers 

4 ere eer eee e pase ses és ens 144 
inhalation of petrol (St. Ledger)........... 104 

GEORGIA, Women in industries of............ 133 
GLASs blower’s pipe which eliminates mouth 

blowing (Lippold) ....... fi. «abn ow 65 ears 85 
blowers, occupational injuries to mofiths and 

Ty Gr LEED ik. 6'0 be Wide h64540 03-0080 105 
industry, conditions in (Harston) ........ 121 
polishers, occupational neuritis of (Teleky) 140 

GOITER, influence of muscular effort and conse- 
quent thyroid stasis on formation of 

2 are oe eer eee pRadSs eee 93 

GOLD mine, see Mine, gold. 

(FONORRITEA, see also under Venereal Disease. 
GONORRHEA and syphilis in industry (Snow) 167 
GRANITE dust inhalation, conception of chest 

Roentgen-ray densities based on study of 
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industry, problem of tuberculosis in (Hoff- 
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MeALTH and sanitation (Werner)........... 112 
and welfare in coal mining industry (Collis) 51 
conservation, necessity for, in industry 
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hazards in industry (Robertson) ......... 199 
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industrial, effect of length of workday on 
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legislation, functions of state in enforce- 
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Iigart disease in industry (Phipps)...... 58, 
disease, organic and potential, prevention of, 
in children (St. Lawrence)...,.......... 
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measurement of (Griffiths) .............. 
HyprocyAnic acid yapors, dangers of........ ‘ 
HYGIENE, industrial, see Industrial hygiene. 
mental, see Mental hygiene. 


perspiration 


ILLUMINATION, see Lighting. 


INDUSTRIAL accidents, see Accidents, indus- 
trial. 
clinic, see Clinic, industrial. 


diseases (Legge) 


diseases of eyes (Dickinson) 


Fatigue Research Board, applications of 
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INDUSTRIAL hygiene in india rubber industry 
So ree ee ee or ee 
hygiene, International Labour Office lists of 
po errr errs Cee eee oe 
hygiene, need of educated public opinion in 
LEGO. nd 6606 cna ceéaa ce eeweveehabe cts 
hygiene, problem of, and co-operation of 
physicians in industrial supervision 
CERORCMIMMI). bcc cc cccae cess (saken tenet 
hygiene, problem of, ‘and co- operation of 
physicians in industrial supervision 
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hygiene, problems of, in relation to public 
health (Oliver) ..... (netascaveeeceee ae 
hygiene, responsibility of worker in promot- 
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hygiene, scope of (Hamilton ) bin. wie aed 
hygiene, state and provincial health author- 
ities, report of committee ............... 
hygiene, state institute for study of efficiency 
engineering and ....... bevdduicn ed gedads 
lighting, see Lighting, industri al. 
management, human factor in industry 
(Northcott ) +t cene's rT —Treerer,. ’ 
medical service, see Medical s serv ice, 
medicine, see Medicine, industrial. 
nursing, see Nursing, industrial. 
physician, see Physician, industrial. 
poisons, influence of, on maternity (Carlini) 
poisons, see also under specific poison. 
relations conference, proceedings of ...... 
relations, methods of adjustment of indus- 
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supervision, co-operation of physicians in 
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wastes, see Wastes, industrial. 
INJURIES, see also under specific parts of the bi 
INJURIES, development of modern medical 
service for industrial injured and sick at 


Hahnemann Hospital of University of 
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industrial, correct dressing of (Mont- 
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industrial, treatment of (Kerr) ........... 
measuring end-results after injury; suggest- 
ed percentage basis (Moorhead) ....... ‘ 
met by railroad surgeon (Blackburn) 
relationship of tuberculosis and .......... ‘ 
return to work after injury (Gibbons) ..... 
INSURANCE, comparison of Wworkmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and administration 
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health, compulsory (Hartshorn) ......... ; 
health insurance law of Japan ............ 
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Iowa, Women in industry im ............0008: 


[RON mine, see Mine, iron. 


JAUNDICE, toxic, in workers in shell-filling fac- 
tory (Anderson and Anderson) 
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JAUNDICE, spirochetal. 
pensation (Shiirer) 


and workmen’s 


IXNEE joint, treatment of accidents to (Billing- 
ton) 


LABOR conditions in Japanese coal mines..... 
decisions of courts and opinions affecting 
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